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ASCETICISM 

A WORD OF FRIENDLY COUNSEL 

No delusion is more common among aspirants to the higher 
knowledge than ‘ that the end can be attained with reasonable 
certainty by physiological restraint. The prevalent idea is that 
maceration of the body, regulation of the diet* a protracted 
course of devotions, and the filling of the mind from books, 
will bring the postulant to the threshold of gnanam, if not 
across it. This was the ruling motive of the desert recluses of 
early Christianity, of the pillar, forest and cave hermits of all 
nations ; while to this day it rules equally tl?e Romiin Catholic 
monk and nun, the Mahommedan fakir, and the Hindu ascetic. 
The tortures self-inflicted by the last-named surpass western 
belief. This is the lower, or Hatha, Yoga,*and its gymnastic 
practices are sometimes horrible and revolting. They have 
been kept up for cpnturies, and the tortures are the same now 
as they were in ancient days — and equally fruitless; The 
faculties of such ascetics — as it is said in the Lalita- Vistara — 
are “wriggling in the ^rasp of the crocodile of their carrial 
jvants.’^ Some of their penancas are thus enumerated : 

“ Stupid men seek to purify their»persons by diverse modes 
of austerity* and incplCate the same. Some abstain from fish 
aid flesh-meat. Some abstain ^^onj the spirits and the water 
■ of chaff. Some indulge in tubers, fruits, mos^s,^ Kusa-grass, 
leaves, cow’s dejecta [one of an early group of our Indian 
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chelas (!) 'did this before he joined the T. S.], frumenty, curds, 
clarified^ butter and unbaked cakes. Seated at one place 
ia. silence, with their legs bent under them, some attempt 
greatness. Some eat on^e in a day and night, some once on 
alternate *an^ some at intervals ol four, five, or six days. 

Some wear many clothes, some go naked. Some have long 
hair, nails, beard, and matted hair, and wear bark. Some 
carry on them various talismans [enumerated] , and by these 
means they hope to attain to immortality, and pride them- 
selves upon th(eir holiness. By inhaling smoke or fire, by 
gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires [i.e., lying un- 
covered under a burning sun, and having fires built all about 
them] , resting on one foot, or with an arm perpetual- 
ly uplifted, or moving about on the knees, some attempt 

to accomplish their penance They all follow 

the wrong road ; they fancy that to be the true support 
which is untrue ; they hold evil to be good, and the impure 
to be pure. ” [Vide, for full details, Rajendralala Mitra’s 
Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, and his Buddha Gaya, pp. 24 
et seg.] Readers of my own writifigs may recollect my once 
meeting at Marble Rocks, on the Nerbudda River, a Hatha 
Yogi who had spent fifty-seven years iq austerities, including 
a pradakshana, or circumambulation, once in each three years, 
of that historic stream, and yet who asked me — me, an 
American, not worthy to wipe the feet of a true Raja Yogi — 
how to contrpl the mind ! I told hirp — the poor man — how 
to do it, as I shall tell my,,present readers, and if liiey wish 
the corroboration, they, have only to read the teachings of 
every great spiritual leader th^ tree of humanity, has ever 
germinated. 

. Nobody even dreamfe how hard is the task of self-conquest,- 
the subjugation of passion and appetite, the liberation of the 
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flesh-prisoned Higher Self, until he has tried, ^^very such 

struggle is a tragedy, full of the most painful interest,’ and 

provocative of sympathy in the hearts of “ good men a«?d 

angels.” That is what Jesus mea^it when he said there was 

more joy in heaven over one sinner that refJented than over 
* . 

ninety and nine just men jthat needed no repentance. And 
yet how bitterly uncharitable is the world — the wprld of 
concealed sinners and respectable, undetected hypocrites, 
usually — over the failure of a poor soul to scale the spiritual 
mountains in consequence of lack of reserved power of will 
at a critical moment. How these undetected ones patron- 
isingly condemn the vanquished, who at least have done what 
many of them have not, made a brave fight for the divine 
prize. How they strut about in fancied impregnability, like 
the street-praying Pharisee of Jerusalem, thanking fortune 
that their private sins are still hidden, and redoubling their 
prayers, postures, canting moralities, and asceticism in diet, 
to deceive their neighbours and themselves !, 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 

Is pride that apes humility. 

Shakespeare made a man like that say : 

.1 

And thus I clothe my villainy with old odd ends, stol’n out 
of holy writ, and seem* a saint when most I play the devil. 

The whole burden of Jesus’ preaching was to show 
that so long as the hearjt and mind were unpurged, all external 
fqrms anS ceremonies were but* whitewash to a sepulchre. 
This was also the teaching* of his ^orious predecessor, the 
Buddha, wlio speci^cilly Iketched in infinite detail and 
condemned the forms* of hypocrisy, ^spiritual pride, and self- 
delusion. He had begun his training for the fijture struggle 
with Mara under the Bodhi tree, by learning and himself 
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pYactising* all the systems of Hatha Yoga, and discovering 
their futility as helps to salvation. The pure heart and 
C fcEAN MIND ALONE PERMIT ONE TO ATTAIN SALVATION, 
This * was his doctrine. , So, likewise, is it taught in the 
Aryan MehdbMrma [Sec. CXCIX, ' Vana Parva] which 
says : 


I'Hbse high-souled persons that do not commit sins in word, 
deed, heart and soul, are said to undergo ascetic austerities, and 
not they that suffer their bodies to be wasted by fasts and penances. 
He that hath no Reeling of kindness for relatives cannot be free from 
sin, even if his body be pure. That hard-heartgdness of his is the 
enemy of his asceticism. Asceticism, again, is not mere abstinence 
from the pleasure of the world. He that is always pure and decked 
with virtues, he that practises kindness all his life, is a Muni, even 
though he lead a domestic life. 

The Theosophical Society is a sort of battle-field of self- 
slain spiritual fighters ; a long line of supposed chelas can be 
seen as toppled over like so many bricks in a row. Some of 
them who did nqt take their failures quietly, and candidly 
trace them to the real cause, their miscalculation of their 
moral strength, have turned to rend H. P. B., and those higher 
than she. I was reading the Path the other day and came 
across a grand article of hers on , “ The Theosophical 
Mahatmas.” It was called out by a silly pronunciamento by 
a hysterical woman in America and another individual, who 
had failed to become adepts and turned ” with bleeding feet 
and prostrate, spirit” to Jesus! How the goaded lioness 
scorned them ; how clearly she defined what would‘atld wha,t 
would not bring the aspirant into* spiritual proximity with the 
Hidden Sages'! To the discontented ‘ i^ generaL'she puts the 
question : 

“ Have fulfilled your obligations and pledges ? Have 

it i 

you, who would lay all the blame upon The Society and the 
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Masters — the embodiments of charity, tolerance, justice and 
universal love — have you led the life requisite, and fulf/lled the 
conditions of candidature ? Let him Avho feels in his h§art and 
conscience that he has never failed once seriously, never 
doubted his Master’s wisdom, never sought crther Rasters in 
fiig impatience to become an occultist with .powers, never 
betrayed his Theosophical duty in thought or deed — let him 
rise and protest. During the eleven years [this was written 
in 1886 ] of the existence of The Theosophical Society, I have 
known, out of the seventy-two regularly accepted chelas on 
probation and the hundreds of lay candidates, only three who 
have not hitherto failed, and one only who had full success. 
And what about The Society in general, outside India. Who, 
among the thousands of members, does lead the life ? Shall 
anyone say because he is a strict vegetarian — elephants and 
cows are that — or happens to lead a celibate life, after a 
stormy youth in the other direction, that he is a Theosophist 
according to the Masters’ hearts ? As it i§ not th» cowl that 
makes the monk, so no long hair, with a poetical vacancy on 
the brow, is enough to make one a follower of the divine 
wisdom.” And she depicts The Society’s* membership as 
it is to the inlookiqg eye : “ backbiting, slander, unchar- 
itableness, criticism, incessant war-cry, and din of mutual 
rebukes.” 

I got a stinging reproach once in Bombay from a 
Master, when I hesitated to admit to membership an 
earnest Tftan who had been pereecuted, even sent to prison, 
by Christian bigots, on a . pretext. •! was bidden to look 
through my .whole body of ‘colleagues and see how, despite 
thfir wealth of good ifltention, nii^’-tenths of them were secret 
sinners through weak moral fibre. If was a life.lesson to me, 
and ever since then I have abstained from thinking the worse 
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of my q^ssociates, many no weaker or more imperfect than my- 
self, who if they could not climb the mountain were at least, 
like myself, earnestly struggling and stumbling onward. Years 
ago— when we fii^t came to Bombay — I was told by H.P.B. 
that several of the Mahatmas, being met together, caused to 
drift by them in the astral light the psychical reflections of all 
the then Indian members of The Theosophical Society.' She 
asked me to guess which one’s image was brightest. I men- 
tioned a young Parsi of Bombay, then a pre-eminently active 
and devoted member. She said, laughing, that on the contrary 
he was not bright at all, the morally brightest being a poor 
Bengali gentleman who had become a drunkard. The Parsi 
afterwards deserted us and became an active opponent, the 
Bengali reformed and is now a pious ascetic ! She explained 
then that many vicious habits and sensual gratifications often 
affect the physical self, without leaving deep permanent scars 
on the inner-self. In such cases the spiritual nature is so 
vigorous as to throw off these external blotches after a brief 
struggle. But if encouraged and persisted in, evil habits at 
last overcome the soul’s resisting power, and the whole man 
becomes corrupted. Some Tantrikas, Indian and European, 
have preached the accursed doctrine that the occult postulant 
can best kill out desire by gratifying and exhausting it. To 
deliberately gratify lust, or pride, or avarice, or ambition, or 
hatred, or anger — all equally perilous to the psychic — is quite 
another matter from falling now and* then, through no pre- 
arrangement and simply because of moral weakness in a parti- 
cular crisis, into one of Ihose sins.- From the latter, recovery 
is always possible, and may be comparatively easy<'where the 
average moral fibre is strpng / but deliberate vicious indulgent :e 

^ Everything in physical nature is reflected, as in a 'mirror, in reversed 
images, in the Astral Light. 
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leads inevitably to moral degradation and a falf into the 
depths. Says The Voice of the Silence : 

Do not believe that lust can be killed out if gratified' or 
satiated, for this is an abomination inspired by Mara. It is by 
feeding vice that it expands and waxes strdng,»like to the worm 
that fattens on the blossom’s heart. 

I recall to mind one more instance. Long ago, in the 
early Society days, a certain Theosophist imposed upon him- 
self the rule of celibacy and wished to be taken as a chela. 
He held out for a while, but then failed : the, fleshly appetite 
was too strong. The person dropped out of active Society work 
for a considerable time, in fact, for years, but at last, gathering 
himself together, he made a new attempt. He ^^as told that 
fifty failures did not destroy one’s chance, success was 
possible at the eleventh hour. We read in The Voice of the 
Silence the following word of encouragement : 

Prepare, and be forewarned in time. If thou hast tried and 
failed, O dauntless fighter, yet lose not courage,: fight on and to the 
charge return again, and yet again. 

This young F. T. S. returned again to the conflict, was 
victorious, and today is one of the most active and respected 
members of our Socie1;y. 

Some western readers have seen the Mahabharata story 

of the fall of the mighty Rishi Vishvamitra through carnal 

passion. This adept of adepts, this Maha Yogi, had a spiritual 

power so tremendous J)y centuries of ascetic practices as to 

make Iifltra quake upon fiis celestial throne and cause him to 

desire his humiliation, so the, god took«counsel of Menaka, first 

of the Apsanas (celestial chofisters), how it might be effected. 

Tl^ beauteous, “ slerfder-waisted^* Menaka, according to the 

plan, presented herself before Vishvamttra in his l^ermit retreat, 
# . * * 
in all her seductive loveliness, but bashfully seemed afraid of 
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flim an^ pretended to run away. But the complaisant Maruta, 
the wind-god, suddenly sent a breeze that stripped off her 
rdiment- and exposed her charms, like another Phryne, to the 
astonished gaze of^the Rishi. In an instant, the sexual desire, 
long easily suppressed from lack of temptation, flamed up, and 
he called her- to him, took her, to wife, and a daughter — the 
most loyable Sakuntala — was the fruit of the union. 

“ Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall,” was the 
warning of the Nazarene. 

He also ^aid another thing that the reader would do well 
to keep always in mind, as a sort of vigilant mastiff at the 
threshold of his consciousness: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged.” 

Henry S. Olcott 


{Reprinted by courtesy of the Editor and Publisher of “ The 
Theosophist.” The article is available in pamphlet-form fron^ 
Theoaophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India — Price 
two annas.) 



MAN-MADE, GOb-NAN/ED 
By BhikkIiu Arya Asanga 

Introduction 

In the last instalment ' we made a distinction between the 
“ name ” and the “ idea ” of God, the formter revealing the 
false man-made God, the latter the true infinite Whole of 
Existence. On these general grounds we pleaded for a change 
of name, for a substitution of “ Nature ” for “ God We 
shall now consider the desirability of this re-christening in 
greater detail, and illustrate it by concrete examples. 

It is not quite clear why Spinoza, knowing that this man- 
made, God-named thing was “ the one foundation of much 
bigotry and possibly also of many falsehoods stHl persisted 
in calling his truer conception by the old name, instead of 
replacing the latter by the term he himself had proposed, and 
had identified with his purer idea — “ Nature Various reasons 
have been suggested,* amongst others, his fear to rouse the 
deadly hatred of tjje Christian Clergy, both Protestant and 
Catholic, possessed of the power and the will to inflict torture 
and death for the salvation of another’s soul, to the greater 
glory of their God. But the whole tenor of ou» philosopher’s 
life, and special incidents in particular, show the calumnious 
nature of such a charge. ’However* cautious he may hatve 
been — embodying thie quality in his motto, Caute — he was 
stlbborn and fearless where it con^perioed his duty to truth and 

^ See this Bulletin, pp, 286-305. 

2 See the last sentence of the previous instalment, p. 305, 

2 
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humanity. I am sure that his retainment of the obnoxious 
name is brut the effect of his upbringing in a fervently religious 
Jewish- community, still deepened by his later studies of the 
great’ Hebrew mystic philosophers. The word had been so 
interwoven int6 the texture of his niental equipment that it 
could not be entirely eliminated, even if he had felt the 
necessity for it, which I think he did not, but thought rather 
that he could, by purifying the “ idea ”, purify the “ name ”, 
and so still deliver humanity of the evils connected with it. 

This howftver, is a fallacy, a fond but false belief. Such 
Is my conviction, and the reason for these papers. With the 
Master I will persist to cry : 

O doff that name, and use some other name ! ' 

For the philosophically disciplined mind like Spinoza’s, 
it does perhaps not matter very much what word he used for 
a certain well-defined idea, but for the unschooled student’s an 
uncritically accepted terminology from an older, less perfected 
system of thought exposes him to the danger of still binding 
him to the obsolete “ ideas ” connected with the old “ names ”, 
and inadequate or even contradictory to the new and broader, 
deeper conceptions. That this danger is not imaginary can 
be easily proved, even in the case of Spinoza himself, besides 
those of other great thinkers, and will bc so proved in a next 
instalment. 

^ It is curiouahow Juliet’s famous words (Act- 2. Scene 2, 1, 43-48) : 

< O ! be some other name : 

What’s in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet, 

t Romeo, doff thy name, 

namely his family-name of Montague — are invariably interpreted as indicating 
the unimportance of names, whereas they may equally well serve for the 
opposite contention, namely tjie i nportance of a name, connected as it is in 
this case with ^11 the evils of enmity and strife between the Capulets and the 
Montagues. ^So it is also with the name of God, charged as it is with all the 
evils done for and by its authority. 
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In the first book of his Ethica, with the heading “ Of 
God ”, Spinoza takes great pains to eradicate from the idea of 
God all human misconceptions. It is of the greatest im- 
portance. “ Those who confound jlivine with human nature 
easily attribute human affects to God, especially also as long 
as. they do not know how ^ the affects are produced in the 
mind ” (8, s 2). Again : ” There are people who imagjpe God 
in the likeness of man consisting of body and mind, and 
subject to affects, but how far do they err from the true know- 
ledge of God ” (15, s). And so Spinoza denies to God “ will ”, 
intellect or “ uhderstanding ”, “ freedom ” of choice, and 
acting with an “ end ” in view. 

” God is one alone ” (14, c 1), or there is notliing else but 
God. Therefore, “ God acts from the laws of his nature 
alone, and is compelled by no one ” (17), or ” there is no 
other cause besides the perfection of his own nature which 
from outside or from inside drives God to act, but by virtue 
of his perfection alone he is the efficient cfiuse of all things ” 
(17, c 1). From all which it follows that ” God alone is a 
free cause ” (17, c 2). But this does not mean that there is 
anything accidental or contingent in the universe, or that 
anything could be otherwise than it is, for ” all things are 
determined from the necessity of the divine nature ” (29). 

God’s being the free cause of all things has therefore 
nothing to do with what is understood among men by “ free 
will,” which Spinoza expressly denies to God. .The tendency 
qf man **10 ascribe to God in a. perfect degree that which he 
himself values as his greatest possessions, amongst which are 
his ” under^anding ind ‘^will ”, is well described in the 
fojowing passage.’ I know w^fl that there are many who 
think themselves able to prove tha? to the n^iture of God 
belong the highest understanding and free will, for they know 
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nothing^ more perfect than that which in ourselves is the 
highest perfection. Further, although they conceive God to 
have actually the highest understanding, yet they do not 
believe that he is able to bring to existence all that he actually 
understands. For they think that in this way God’s power 
would be destroyed. If he had created, they say, all things 
that are in his understanding, then he could create nothing 
more, which they believe to be inconsistent with God’s omni- 
potence. Therefore they prefer to regard God as indifferent 
to all things, and as creating nothing but that which he has 
by his own absolute will determined to create. But I think 
that from God’s supreme power or infinite nature, infinite 
things in infinite ways, that is to say all things, have flown 
necessarily, or will always follow with the same necessity. In 
the same way as from the nature of a triangle follows, from 
eternity to eternity, that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. Wherefore God’s omnipotence has been actual from 
eternity, and will eternally remain in the same actuality. And 
in this way I really think God’s omnipotence is regarded more 
perfectly by far ”. It is hereby clear' that Spinoza’s conception 
of omnipotence 'is entirely different from, in fact the opposite 
of the popular idea. 

“ Nay, my opponents,” Spinoza continues, “ if I am 
allowed to speak freely, seem to deny God’s omnipotence. For 
they are obliged to acknowledge that God understands infinite 
creatable things, which nonetheless he oan never create. For 
in other words, if namely he created all things that he under* 
stands, he would, according to them, exhaust his omnipotence, 
and render himself imperfect. As fh^refore they- say that 
God is perfect, so they ,are^ reduced necessarily to regard hfm 
at the same time as not able to do all the things to which his 
power extends, than which I do not see anything could be 
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imagined that were more absurd or more opposed to God’S 
omnipotence. 

“ Moreover, if namely understanding and will b,dong-to 
God’s eternal essence, something f^r else must be understood 
by each of these two attributes than what men are commonly 
accustomed to think. The^ understanding and will which 
form part of God’s essence, must differ altogether frym, and 
cannot agree in anything save the name, with our understand- 
ing and will, namely not more than the celestial constellation 
of the Dog * agrees with the dog as a barking animal. If 
understanding belongs to the divine nature, it cannot, as our 
intellect, be posterior, or simultaneous in nature, as many 
believe, with the things it understands, since God is causally 
prior to all things. But on the contrary, truth and the formal 
essence of things are therefore such as they are, because they 
so exist objectively in God’s understanding. Wherefore God’s 
understanding, in so far as it is conceived to form part of 
God’s essence, is in truth the cause of thiqgs, as well of their 
essence, as of their existence, which seems to have been 
observed also by those who have asserted that God’s under- 
standing, will and power are one and the same thing. 

“ Since therefore *God’s understanding is the sole cause of 
things, namely both of their essence and their existence, it 
must necessarily differ from them, both as regards its essence 
and as regards its existence. For that which is caused, differs 
precisely from its cause in that which it has fsom its cause, 
and becdhse of which it is called the effect of such a cause. 
For example, a man is the.cause of fthe existence, but not of 
the esseno* W another \nan, tor the latter is an eternal truth, 
an4 therefore they can tertainly agree according to essence, but 
in existence they must differ. Consequently, if J:he existence 
* The principal star of which, the most luminous in the whole sky, is Sirius. 
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of one perishes, therefore the existence of the other does not 
perish. But, if the essence of one could be destroyed, or 
ba made false, the essence of the other would also be de- 
stroyed. Therefore, a thing which is the cause of both, the 
essence ajid the existence, of any effect, must differ from that 
effect both as regards its essence and its existence. But the 
understanding of God is the cause both of the essence and 
the existence of our intellect, therefore God’s understanding, 
in so far as it is conceived to form part of the divine essence, 
differs from our intellect as regards both its essence and its 
existence, and cannot agree with it in anything except its 
name ” (17, s). 

Attacking the problem again from a different angle, 
Spinoza writes confidently : “ I have thus shown more clearly 
than the light at noon, that there is absolutely nothing in 
things by virtue of which they may be called contingent, 
unless because of our imperfect knowledge. It clearly follows 
that thing€ were produced from God by the highest perfection, 
since they followed necessarily from a given most perfect 
nature. Nor does this argue any imperfection in God, for his 
perfection even tias compelled us to affirm this. Indeed, from 
its contrary would have followed thaAt God is not the most 
perfect, surely because, if things had been produced in any 
other way, another nature had to be ascribed to God, different 
from that which we are compelled to ascribe to him from the 
consideration c of the most perfect Being. But I doubt not 
that many will scout this* opinion as absurd, nor‘will th^y 
apply their mind to ctjnsider itj and this for no other reason 
than that they are wont to ascribe* tp God anotfier kind of 
freedom, namely an absqlul^ will, far different from that whSch 
has been taught by us*. But neither do I doubt also, if they 
would rightly contemplate the matter, that they will finally 
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altogether reject such freedom as they now ascribe to Godi 
not only as worthless, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. 

“ For their benefit I shall here show that, although it-is 
granted that will belongs to Godis nature, it nevertheless 
follows from his perfection that things could not Jiave been 
created by God in any oth^er way or order, which is easy to 
show, if we consider first that which they themselv^ admit, 
namely that it depends solely from God’s decree and will, that 
each thing is what it is. For else God would not be the cause 
of all things. They further admit that all God’s decrees were 
sanctioned by God himself from all eternity. For else it 
would argue for his imperfection and inconstancy. But since 
in eternity there is no when, before, nor after, hence it follows, 
namely solely from God’s perfection, that God can never 
decree, nor could ever have decreed, anything else than what is 
decreed, or that God cannot be before or without his decrees. 
All philosophers I have seen admit that there is in God no 
potential understanding, but only actual. 

“ The opponents also say that there is nothing perfect or 
imperfect in things, but that that which is in them, because of 
which they are perfect or imperfect, and are called good or bad, 
depends only on the will of God, and therefore if God had willed 
it, he could have made that that, which is now perfect, would 
have been most imperfect, and vice versa, that, which i§ now 
imperfect in things, would have been most perfect. But what 
else is this than openly to affirm that God, who necessarily 
upderstands what he wills, by ‘his will can make that he 
understands things otherwise than he Understands them, which 
is the greatest absurjiity. ’’therefore I can turn their argu- 
m^^t against them in this way. , *A]1 things depend on the 
power of Godj In order that things, therefore,^ should be 
otherwise, it must also necessarily be that God’s will should 
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be otherwise. But God’s will cannot be otherwise, as we have 
shown most clearly from God’s perfection. Therefore, things 
cannot be otherwise than they are ” (33, s 2). 

But more serious even than the mere attributing to God 
of will and understanding, are the consequences drawn from 
such misconceptions, especially that God therefore is a plan- 
ning, scheming individual with definite aims and ends in view, 
which generally are said to be for the good of the world. But 
what is good without evil ? So that as the Master has said 
with biting sarcasm : “ To endow God with intelligence in the 
face of blind, brutal Evil, is to make of him a fiend — a most 
rascally God. Must I repeat again that the best Adepts have 
searched the Universe during millenniums and found nowhere 
the slightest trace of such a Machiavellian schemer — but 
throughout, the same immutable, inexorable law. You must 
excuse me therefore if I positively decline to lose my time over 
such childish speculations.” ' 

The Master’s words are like an echo of Spinoza’s 
ideas. With suppressed feeling the latter writes : ” I con- 
fess that the opinion which subjects all things to a certain 
% 

indifferent will of God, and which asserts that all things 
depend on God’s good pleasure, ' ^errs less far from 
the truth than that of those who affirm that God does 
everything for the sake of good. For these seem to 
place something outside God, which does not depend on 
God, and to‘ which God in his work- looks as to a model, or 
at which he aims as at a certain mark. This is in fact nothing 
else but subjecting Gdd to fate, than which nothing more 
absurd can be affirmed of God, whom we have sJiown to be 
the only and free cause o^ both the essence and the existence 
* ML 138-9/142-3. , 

“Leibniz: " Le bon plaisir de Dieu est regie par sasagesse.!’ God’s 
good pleasure is regulated by his wisdom. 
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of all things. Wherefore let it not be that I should waste 
time in refuting this absurdity ” (33, s 2). 

The Adept’s “ Immutable Law ” as the true substitute 
for the planning and scheming God, finds its most explicit 
expression in Spinoza’s thirty-third Proposition,^ from the 
Notes to which the above quotations have been taken. It says 
that “ things could not have been produced by God in any 
other way nor in any other order than that in which they are 
produced.” This alone safeguards the absolute perfection of 
the infinite supreme Being, and the absolute reliability of 
Nature, or the Universe, when questioned and investigated by 
us, to lead us to truth and not to falsehood. Plans or schemes 
are things which can miscarry, and must miscarry*at least once 
in a while. If they could never miscarry, but must necessarily 
be accomplished, they would be no “ plans,” but just the same 
“ Immutable Law ” the Master and Spinoza both have in 
mind. To speak of God’s Plan is to argue for God’s im- 
perfection, to deny divinity to him, and to make of him a 
mere man, however gigantic we may picture him in our 
imagination. 

The workings of the “ Immutable Law ” on the other 
hand are just what the greatest occultists and scientists have 
observed in the Universe, or Nature. Einstein earnestly con- 
fesses, if men speal? of free will, that he does not understand 
what they are speaking about. And C. W. Leadbeater asserts 
from his own personal knowledge that however far it may 
be possible to look clairvoyantly^ into the future, everything 
seems already immutably fixed and prqjietermined, so absolute- 
ly perfect is* God’s alLembracing knowledge and foresight. 
If jt were not so, whe^e would we be ? In a hell of uncertainty, 
insecurity, and chaos. Our “ sense V of free will is but our 
ignorance of tfte outcome. Yet we are ‘free in s<5 far as we 
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are all rooted in God, who is the free cause of the outcome or 
end.' It is not that we reach our predestined end because it 
has been so foreseen by God, but rather that because we shall 

* V 

reach, it, therefore does God foresee it. 

f 

In an appendix to his first book of the Ethica Spinoza 
has still more fully dealt with this problem of “ final causes ” ' 
or “ God’s Plan.” And I would not consider these obser- 
vations 'complete if at least some of the paragraphs of this 
Appendix were not also reproduced here. 

“ All these prejudices depend upon this one, namely that 
men commonly suppose that all natural things act, as they 
themselves, for some end. And from this have arisen the pre- 
judices of good and evil, merit and sin, praise and blame, 
order and confusion, beauty and deformity, and others of this 
kind. I take as basis what all must admit, namelv this that 
all men are born ignorant of the causes of things, and that all 
have the desire, of which they are conscious, to seek what is 
good for jhem.” — “ It is evident that we do not strive, will, 
desire or wish anything because we judge it good, but that on 
the contrary we therefore judge a thing good because we 
strive, will, desire and wish it ” (III 9 s). 

Further, “ having considered things as means for an end, 

men cannot believe them to have created themselves, but they 

must conclude, from the means which' they are wont to 

provide for themselves, that there are one or more Governors 

of Nature,* endowed with human freedom, who have taken 
«. < 

care of all things for them,^and have made all things for their 
use. And since they haye never learned anything of the nature 
of these Governors, they musb judge of them fipm their own 
nature, and hence they state that the .'Gods have directecLall 

f* *' 

^ Final causes = causes working for an end (finis) or aim in view. 

* Writes^tho^Master \ '* There is no room (in Nature] fqr moral government^ 
much less for a moral Governor " (ML 139). 
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things for the use of men, so that men may be bounS to them^ 
and hold them in highest honour. Whence it comes- that each 
man has devised from his own mind a different way of wor- 
shipping God, so that God may lov^ him above all others, and 
may direct the whole of Nature for the use of their blind 
desire and insatiable greed. Thus this prejudice turned into 
a superstition, and struck deep into their minds, which be- 
came the reason why every one has tried his utmost to under- 
stand and explain the final causes of things. But while they 
have sought to show that Nature does nothingiin vain, that is 
to say, nothing which is not for the good of man, they seem 
to have shown nothing else than that Nature, and the Gods, 
and men alike are mad.” 

Therefore, “ Nature has set no prefixed end before 
herself,” and ” all final causes are but human fictions.” 
Indeed, “ the will of God is the refuge of ignorance.” “ Hence 
it comes that he who seeks for the true causes of miracles, and 
tries to understand natural things as a learned man,j3ut not to 
wonder at them as a fool, is indiscriminately held and pro- 
claimed to be a heretic and an impious man by those whom 
the vulgar wmrship as the interpreters of Natdre and the Gods. 
For they know that,, if ignorance is taken away, the wonder 
which is the only means they have for arguing and maintaining 
their authority, will also be taken away, 

” Many are wont to argue thus : if all things have followed 
from the necessity of, the most perfect nature, of God, then 
how have so many imperfections arisen in Nature ? For 
example, the corruption of, things unio rottenness, the defo,r- 
mity of tj;iiijgs that causes ^lausea, confusion, evil, sin, etc. 
,Bi>t all this is easily confuted. For the perfection of things is 
to be judged solely from their owif nature and power, nor, 
therefore, are fhings more or less perfect because they delight 
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or offend ' the human senses, or because they are agreeable or 
disagreeable to human nature. But to those who ask why 
God has not created all men in such a manner that thej’^are 
governed solely by the dictates of reason, I answer nothing 
but this : , because he lacked not material to create all things, 
from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection, or to 
express it more properly, because the laws of his nature were 
so ample that they sufficed to produce all things that could be 
conceived by an infinite understanding” (Ap). 

The phrase that God created all things “ from the highest 
down to the lowest grade of perfection ” is worth special 
notice, for several reasons. It contains the germ of what two 
centuries later was discovered and accepted as the one great 
law of Life and Nature — Evolution. It brought order and 
unity in the conception of the Universe. It made an end and 
bridged all gaps between different genera, species, races, kinds, 
etc., formerly ascribed to le bon plaisir de Dieu. It arranged 
them all in an infinitely detailed consecutive series of phases 
“ from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection.” 

Or rather the other way round, from the low'est to the 
highest. For science with its inductive method of seeking 
truth looks at things from below upwards, from the particular 
to the whole, whereas religion and philosophy generally start 
from the whole ending up with the particular, or from God 
down to man and his affairs. Spinoza specifically rejects the 
reverse method as unphilosophical and leading to all errors. 
This follows in the first place from his fifteenth proposition : 
“ Whatever is, is in God, and without God nothing can be or 
be conceived.” Therefore w^:‘ find* him further arguing : 
“ There are many who do not observe the right order-of 
philosophising. For thep' divine nature which they should con- 

f- 

template first of allj because it is prior both in knowledge and 
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in nature, they believe to be last in knowledge, and the things- 
which they call the objects of the senses, to be the first of 'all. 
Hence it comes that, while they contemplate natural things, 
they think of nothing less than of the^ divine nature, and when 
at last they apply their minds to the contemplatipn of the 
dtvine nature, they can think of nothing less than of their first 
fictions with which they have overbuilt their knowledge of 
natural things, as these can in no way help the knowledge of 
the divine nature. No wonder, therefore, if they constantly 
contradict themselves ” (II 10 s). 

God, then, is the beginning and the end of our whole 
being, and should therefore be never out of our mind, but on 
the contrary be the eternal object of our contemplcition. For 
not man, but God, is the measure of all things. So much for 
Spinoza’s philosophy of God. However, the constant use in 
the foregoing of the word God may have brought temporary 
forgetfulness of the inadequateness and awkwardness of this 
term. What about the substitute offered by Spinoz^, namely 
Nature ? H. P. B. who always provides a faithful reflection of 
the Adepts’ fundamental ideas, feels the same embarrassment 
with regard to the word God. We have alreSidy seen how in 
one place she concurs jvith Spinoza in calling it Nature rather.' 
Other names proposed by her are the “ all ”, the Absolute 
or “ Parabrahm ”, and the “ Deity For example : “.God 
we call the all ” (I 66). “ Parabrahm is not' God ” (I 6). 

“ The high Initiates and Adepts know no God, but one 
Universal unrelated and unconditioned Deity ” (1295). “ Deity 
is’not God ” (I 350). Yet, the latter tejms are rather unfortu^ 
nate, for t|iefe is no real difference between the words Deity 
^nct God except the difference of ‘language. As regards the 
other terms, there is also not much to^be said in their favour. 

’ SD' I 412. 
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•For the' Westerner Parabrahm is derived from a strange and 
dead language. The Absolute is too abstract, the All too 
m^athematical a concept. On the whole, in my opinion, there 
is no better name than. Nature, embracing both bodily and 
mental Ijiature. Especially, because that name stresses the 
“ naturalness ” of all that happens in this world, whether of'a 
physical or psychic nature, and so will clean our minds and 
actions of the cobwebs of superstition, miraculism or super- 
naturalism. In our ne.xt and last instalment we shall give 
examples fronfi the Scriptures and from some of the greatest 
writers to show how the use of the name of God involuntarily 
and inevitably, because of the old associations with theological 
dogmas, lekds to fallacies, which are straightway exposed as 
soon as the name of God is replaced by the word Nature. 



EDITORIAL 


The Bulletin is entering on its seventh year with this 
part. We are now passing through very anxious' times. 
The difficulties are only increasing. The scarcity of 
Paper and the high cost of printing make the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin a very serious problen>. Yet we 
were able to publish all the four parts of last year 
quite punctually and we hope to do the same in this 
year also. We know that the war can be only a 
temporary and passing phase in the life of man ; peace 
alone can have permanence in interns^tional Relations. 
Believing quite firmly that normal relations will be 
restored very soon among the nations of the world and 
that the conditions that prevailed when we started the 
Bulletin will also teturn or may even improve, we do 
not propose to disturb our present arrangement in 
regard to the size or the price of the Bulletin. 

Under the energetic supervision of Bhikshu Arya 
Asanga, the preparation and publication of tKe catalogue 
of the Western Section is making |;ood progress. The 
first volume was published in 1941 and the second in 
J.9'i2. The whole Catalogue is to appear in nine parts. 

* The Alamhana ParlksU witlfi its Vrtti and the 
PuncarStraraMs^, which have been ’appearitTg in the 
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Bulletih have both been issued as separate books bear- 
ing the serial Nos. 32 and 36 respectively. Some Con- 
cepts of AlankUrasfUstra by Dr. V. Raghavan of the 
Madras University has been published as No. 33 and 
the V edUntaparihhclsU of Dharmarajadhvarin with 
English translation, notes apd introduction by the late 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri of the Madras University 
has been published as No. 34 in the Series. The first 

two Laksanas in Gadadhara’s Caturdasfalaksani with 

• • • • 

three commentaries have been edited by Pandit 
Santanam Aiyar and has appeared as No. 38 in the 
Library Series, and the V yavahuranirnaya of Varada- 
raja (No. 29) edited by Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar will 
be out in a few days. The Usuniruddho also will be 
issued in the course of a few weeks. 

We had already announced the publication of a 
complete descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library. The first volume containing the Vedic 
Manuscripts has appeared as No. 35 in the Library 
Series. The entire Descriptive Catalogue will appear 
in twelve volumes in due course. The preparation of 
some further volumes is making good progress. 

Another book named the Philosophy of Visfistct- 
dvaita by ‘Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari is now in the 
press and it will also appear soon. This is an original 
work by the learned professor. A very important work 
on Dvaita Philosophy^ the Vnduvall of Jayatlrtha, is, 
also now going through the press. The work has been 
translated, with the additon of an introduction and 
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notes, by Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, now in the Philgsophy 
Department of the Benares Hindu University, and was 
prepared under the supervision of the late S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri when he w^s a Research Fellow in the 
JJniversity of Madras. An edition of Rugavibodha by 
Somanatha had been prepared by the late Pandit 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri and that too has now been in 
the press for some time. All these books are expected 
to be issued in the near future. Thus the publication 
activity of the Library has not suffered on account of 
the international situation. 

Mr. K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, who was an 
Assistant in the Library for over four years and who 
prepared the first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue 
has been appointed by the Bikaner State as Curator of 
the Anup Sanskrit Library there. We take this opportun- 
ity to congratulate him on this appointment.* Pandit 
V. Krishnamachari has been appointed in the Library 
to continue the Catalogue work. He ^was connected 
with the Madras Government Oriental Library for 
many years and, just before he retired, he was on the 
staff of the Presidency College. 

We congratulate the University of Madras on 
their decision to re-start the printing of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum which the University had been 
preparing. The printing^ had to #be kept in abeyance 
on accoiyit; of difficulty irt printing under present con- 
•di^ons. Considering the great 'importance of the work, 
we are very happy to note that th^ University has been 
able to start the printing and it is hoped that the work 

4 
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will ixialke its appearance soon. Scholars have been 
looking forward with great eagerness and expectation 
for its -publication. 

We have great pleasure to greet the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee celebrated on the 4th and 5th of January, 
1943. The Library was represented on the occasion 
and a message was read by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Dr. Raja also delivered the public address on the 
second day ol the celebrations. Besides the various 
literary activities of the Institute, the critical edition of 
the Mahuthurata undertaken by the Institute will ever 
remain a monumental work. But the news of the 
sudden demise of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the editor of 
the Mahuhhurata just two weeks after the grand occa- 
sion came to us as a great shock. He carried on the 
duties of general editor of the Mahnhhclrata with con- 
spicuous ability and his demise creates a void in the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute and also in the world of 
scholars which it will be very difficult to fill up. It 
was hoped that he would be able to complete the criti- 
cal edition and live long to enjoy the glory which was 
his by his merit. A formal obituary notice appears 
elsewhere. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 
b. 13-10-1880— d. 2-2-1943 

In the premature demise of H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner, 
India has been deprived of one of her noblest sons and the 
world of scholars loses one of their greatest patrons. A great 
statesman and administrator, he had been ruling over his 
State with great distinction for nearly half a century. Sanskrit 
literature refers to the State as the desert region, the Dhan- 
vakso^i. It was a desert till recent times. Thrftugh His 
Highness’s far sighted vision and unswerving devotion to 
duty, it has now become ' one of the richest and most fertile 
countries. He was a worthy member of an illustrious dynasty 
and he was a living’ example of kingship as described in 
ancient Indian literature. In the long description of Dillpa 
by Kalidasa in the beginning of the Raghuvamsa, there is not 
one statement which cannot appropriately be applied to the 
Maharaja. 

His Highness has visited the Adyar Library ; he has taken 
up his residence in the Estates of the Theosophical Society at 
Adyar for «6ome days ; *and this association with the Adyar 
4-ibJary, which is still fresh in our niinds, makes his departure 
all the sadder to us. In the Fort at Bikaner, there^is a very 
rich collection of manxiscripts, mainly Sanskrit, which it was 
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his Hjghness’s ambition to make into an up-to-date research 
Institute' to help scholars. The original announcement of 
this scheme was published in the Bulletin in October, 1939. 
The manuscripts of the Oollection in Bikaner had been utilized 
by the Library in the edition of the Sainaveda and of the 
Sangltaratn dkara. 

The rich collection of manuscripts has now been con- 
stituted into a regular Library, called the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, named after Maharaja Anup Singhji who reigned in 
the seventeenth century. The collection of manuscripts had 
been begun even before the time of Maharaja Anup Singhji. 
His father Maharaja Karan Singhji was also a great scholar 
and patron of learning and many manuscripts in the collection 
belong to his time. These Maharajas were great warriors and 
statesmen and they were also great lovers of learning and of 
arts. They entertained many scholars and musicians in their 
courts and encouraged and honoured them. 

The‘ Maharaja who has just passed away kept up the 
great traditions of his forefathers. As Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University, his name is well known in the 
academic sphere in India. It was my special privilege to 
have been invited by the Maharaja to‘ Bikaner in connection 
with the organization of the Library and I consider it not 
merely as a personal honour but also as a recognition of the 
service I have rendered to the Adyar Library and to the 
University of Madras, in the field of higher studies in Sanskrit. 
His Highness always showed great personal interest in the 

progress of the Libfary at Bikaner. He sanctioned the 

1 

starting of a serial publication of the manusciipts in the 
Library under the name of the Gangi Oriental Series. ;Tht 
manuscripts are /low located in a specious hall in the 
Bikaner Fort and are provided with fire-proof steel almirahs. 
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Mr. Madhava Krishna Sarma, a former student of fnine and 

9 

an Assistant in the Adyar Library, has recently been appoirited 
as Curator of the Library. The Catalogue of the Library is 
being got ready for the Press. TIk^ dedicatory volume of the 
Ganga Oriental Series has already been published ^.nd I had 
tliQ honour to edit that volume. A few works have already 
been selected for the Series. In every minute detail in this 
scheme, His Highness took keen interest. Our gratitude to 
him can be shown only by carrying out the great scheme 
which he has projected for the encouragement of learning 
and research. 

The Maharaja is now succeeded by his worthy son, of 
whom it may well be said in the words of the po5t Kalidasa ; 

rupam tad ojasvl tad eva vtryam 
tad eva naisargikam unnatatvam. 
na kdrandt svdd hihhide kumdrah 
pmvartito dlpa iva pradlpdt. 

“ The majestic look is the same ; the heroism i% quite the 
same ; the inborn magnanimity too is the same. The prince 
did not differ in any way from his father^ just like a lamp 
lighted from another lamp.” 

C. Kunhan Raja 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 
h. 5-10-1894— 9-12-1942 

It is with profound regret that we have to record the sudden 
and premature death of Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana’Sastri, the 
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Head of the Department of Indian Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity' of Madras. After a very brilliant academic career in the 
Madras University, he proceeded to Oxford, where he worked 
for the B. Sc. Degree. ,He was a very popular figure in the 
social life of the Oxford University and at the same time he 
commanded the admiration of his professor by his devotion to 
studies. He was also called to the Bar. After his return to 
India, he was a member of the Tamil University Commission 
and a member of the Senate of the Madras University. He 
was appointed, as Head of the Department of Indian Philoso- 
phy in August 1927, which position he held till his death. 
He was the life and soul of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
and was its General Secretary for some time, till the end. 
What he has already accomplished during the brief period 
will be a credit to any one working under very favourable 
circumstances for a whole life-time and what he has accom- 
plished is only a very small fraction of what he had projected. 
He had just started on his serious studies. An Advaitin by 
tradition and also by conviction, he had a very broad out-look 
on all philosophical and religious problems. A keen intellect 
that never missed even a very minute detail, a capacity 
to take a comprehensive view of problems and to grapple with 
the fundamentals, an unswerving devotion to his work and an 
unbending perseverance which enabled him to fight against 
many adverse circumstances that ever stood in his way — gen- 
eral ill-healthy and defective eye-sight — ;wide range of reading, 
versatile knowledge, command of language and facility of expres- 
sion, in him there was a rare con^bination of qualities that go 
to the make up of real scholarship. He was one of, the devoted 
workers for the Adyar Library. The Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar has published two of his works, namely, the- 
English tr^mslation Vith Introduction and Notes of Bhamati 
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(Catussutri) and the Mdnameyodaya, both prepared in cbllabora-" 
tion with me. Recently his edition of the Veddiitaparibhdsa of 
Dharmarajadhvarin with English translation and notes h^s 
been published in the Adyar Library Series. Under his su-per- 
vision, Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, who was a Research Fellow in his 
Department, has prepared an edition of Jayatirtha’s Vdddvali 
and the publication had already been taken up by the Adyar 
Library a short time before his death. To me, as to many others, 
he was a very kind and genial friend and a good guide in all 
difficult situations. I have collaborated with him in the pre- 
paration of some books and there was no work published by 
him in which he did not give me an opportunity to be of some 
help, which he ever acknowledged. Method,* accuracy, 
thoroughness — these were his watchwords in study and 
research and to work with him is a real training, besides being 
an enjoyment. By his death the world has lost a scholar of 
eminence and I have lost a trustworthy colleague both in my 
official work and in my literary activities and algo a true 
friend and companion in my private life. He has made many 
friends ; he has made no enemies. His uprightness and 
independence roused the admiration of his frfends ; his toler- 
ance and forbearance kindled their love. He was never 
provocative. On behalf of the Adyar Library I record the 
deep sense of loss ’suffered by the world of scholarship in 
his death. 


C. Kunhan Raja 
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DR. V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

With deep regret we record the passing away of Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona on the 21st of January, 1943 after a very brief 
illness. He served the Institute with exemplary devotion for 
seventeen years. He v as a versatile scholar and an energetic 
worker. Born of a gifted family, he devoted his talents to 
the cause of Indology. Work was his joy in life ; service was 
his religion. 


PROF. E, H. JOHNSTON 

Prof. E. H. Johnston, who succeeded Prof. F. W. Thomas 
as Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Oxford University in 
1937 died in October, 1942. 


BASAVALINGAYYA 

Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, Curator of the Oriental 
Library, Mysore died on 19tb January 1943. He was a good 
Kannada scfiolar and poet, besides his proficiency in Sanskrit. 
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KAVINDRACARYA as a HINDI SCHOLAR 

By K. Madhava KRISHNA Sarma, M.O.L. 

{Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library and Director of Oriental 
Publications, Bikaner) 

• 

Writings have already appeared on Kavindracarya as a great 
Sanskrit scholar of the 17th century who collected a large number 
of MSS. and as one who succeeded in persuading Sljah Jahan to 
abolish the tax levied on Hindu pilgrims who came to Benares and 
Prayag, A list of MSS. belonging to his collection has been 
published by R. Ananta Krishna Sastri, (Gaekwad’s Or. Series, 
No. XVII, Baroda, 192P. Many MSS. belonging to this collection 
but not included in the printed list, are now available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, and probably elsewhere also* The list 
is therefore inexhaustive. 

There is one aspect of. Kavindracarya’s life which has not 
received the attention of scholars. While it is wfell known that he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar, it is probably not so well known that 
he was a great Hindi scholar too. Two of his Hindi works de- 
posited in the Anup Sainskrit Library attest this latter fact. 

One of these is written in praise of Shah Jahan. It is a 
musical composition in various Ragas and is called Kavindra- 
kalpalatd. There is a preface which (with some alterations) is found 
also in two other works described hertf. This is apparently by some 
contemporary PatJidit. The information jfiven here regarding the 
great scholan: is that which we have already obtained from other 
JOUiJ:es. It is as follo\^s. Kavindradarya first lived on the bank 
of the Godavari and later migrated to Benares. He belonged to 
the As'valayanas'akha of the Rgveda and took to SannyaSa early in 
5 
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life. I^is learning was vast. He got the pilgrim tax abolished. 
There are references in the work to Agra (Shah Jahan’s capital), 
to Sb^bajahanabad, to tbe conquest of Golcunda and Bijapur, to 
the boundaries of the territory under the rule of Shah Jahan (which 
are mentioned as Rum, Sam, Bukhara and Khurasan), to the 
emperor’s barem and tbe distribution of gold and silver of bis 
weight and the conferring of titles on chieftains on his birthday. 
There is particularly one verse written on a birthday of the emperor. 
There is mention of his taking part in the Hindu Holi festival 
which should not fail to have contemporary interest. The author 
refers to himself as the guru of Darah Shikoh for whose long life 
he offers prayers. There is reference also to Mirza Murad. The 
first three verses are in Sanskrit. 

The M^. begins : 

qq: I 

^ ciq? I 

mfH fdt n \ il 

qi^qi qnwiqi?^ qq>TT ^ ii R il 

il \ \\ 

qNT qiqqi siqd! II s ii 

qi^ qiidt ii ii 

m ^ ^ e?qw ii ^ ii 

3fq ^ q?t q^if' ii vs ii 

f^q II 11 

qsFq^t qi^ qrq qifq .giq n ^ h 

!pi w qi^ qjvq^il qdt in© h 
«qft snlf qiqq II n H 
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^ JT 3|TcI rrJTI^ ^ ^ II n || 

VIT^l 3?T^^1- ^31 m q?:i^ qjisi || \\ || 

^mJ ^ fqsi^ / 

^ /^ gq ^f^rf II ^ If II 

The other Hindi work of Kavindracarya is the Bha^ayoga- 
vasisthasara, a commentary on the Laghuyogavasistha. The 
Sanskrit text is cited. Unfortunately the MS. in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library is incomplete. It breaks off in the ninth 
Prakarana with 

The MS. is prefaced with the following seven stanzas on 
Kavindracarya by the Vis'ista S'istas of Benares of his time. 

qqjq>s[^f?^^^qq^sq ^T^^qRor^ftf^qiferqflief^gfq: i 

^8: q^isqtoqfq I 

51T(^ ^iqiPoT IH H 

3igT^5igmif^ m] I 

qtqqife8^3=i??r8: li ^ ill 

sTsmiqi ^qiqt q^qiqi l 

q§i=qift*i5^qHi qRqpqir^Rqi^qR ii \ ii 
?i^T^rqqTfeqiJi i 

qf&^^qf&^qRT =q q^qj^qqiqqi: ii « II 

qf^: fq»1Rqmu^IS%tq f^USiqiq: II ^ II 

qqT5^55B^qqui«Rq^qiqHrqfRfe5^qqH: i 

qqi^ qi^^qiP^qR*. II ^ II 

3igqi a^?qfqiwi3*l^^q I 

qtiqftqqinqi^^jfit sqiift \\ II 
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life. PJis learning was vast. He got the pilgrim tax abolished. 
There are references in the work to Agra (Shah Jahan’s capital), 
to, Sh^hajahanabad, to the conquest of Golcunda and Bijapur, to 
the boundaries of the territory under the rule of Shah Jahan (which 
are mentioned as Rum, Sam, Bukhara and Khurasan), to the 
emperor’s harem and the distribution of gold and silver of his 
weight and the conferring of titles on chieftains on his birthday. 
There is particularly one verse written on a birthday of the emperor. 
There is mention of his taking part in the Hindu Holi festival 
which should not fail to have contemporary interest. The author 
refers to himself as the guru of Darah Shikoh for whose long life 
he offers prayers. There is reference also to Mirza Murad. The 
first three verses are in Sanskrit. 

The begins : 

II \ li 

qnqqiqiFq il ^ || 

5i^q^ || \ \\ 

wm qNT qqqt il « ii 

q^ qi# ii <\ ii 

^ ^ ^ II ^ II 

^ ^?IT q?t qsif- il vs ti 

qitdt % ii <: ii 

qivq^% qi^ m qiq^ qjfq.gfq m il i li 
351 w qi^ qivq^il ^ II II 
^ ^rq ^ qrqq cnl^ » \ \ \\ 
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^ w fr ^ II l\ il 

mi ^ ^ ^ m n i \ ii 

5R1# ^ ^ am ^ ^ fqsif i 

^ # Hq 5^3 rqi% m il \2 il 

. The other Hindi work of Kavindracarya is the Bhasayoga- 
vasisthasara, a commentary on the Laghuyogavasi^tha. The 
Sanskrit text is cited. Unfortunately the MS. in the Anup 

Sanskrit Library is incomplete. It breaks off in the ninth 
Prakarana with 

Nieq: aRfiai ^ ^ . i 

The MS. is prefaced with the following seven stanzas on 
Kavindracarya by the Vis'ista S'istas of Benares of his time. 

=^3^^ Sg: q^isqif^j^qfq | 

sni^if&T ^Tcrfftri il ni • 

3TgT^5igi:ioiifff i 

mqqifeg^^^g: II ^ ill 

sTfformi q?qmi i 

a§i=qitt»2i?%imi il \ ii 

qf&^rffqf&^^mt =q q^qiqj^iqq;: ii « |l 

qf^: il il 

5qT^^^^‘tqtuiqgq^RRRrqfiqfe5=fqqTq: i 

sqiiR n ^ ll 
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This is followed by another preface which is in Hindi and 
which is similar to the preface to the MS. of Kavlndrakalpalata. 
Tbe commentary begins : 

II 

^ II ^ II 

1 3iqr^5qTq^ 

^ vm II \ II 

At the end of each Prakaraija there is the colophon 

etc. 

Reference may be made in this connection to another Hindi 
work deposited in the same Library. This is not by Kavindracarya 
but consists of Hindi addresses presented to him by various scholars 
on the abolition of the tax. Sanskrit addresses presented to him 
by contemporary Pandits are known, but not perhaps these Hindi 
ones. Here is a list of the authors 'of these addresses with the 
number of verses by each. 

Sukhadeva 4 ; Nandalala 1 ; Bhika 1 ; Panditaraya 1 ; 
Ramacandra 1; Kaviraja 4 ; Dharmes'vara 2; Anonymous 1; 
Hirarama 2 ; Raghunatha 1 ; Vis'vambhara Maithila 1 ; Dharmes'- 
vara 1 ; S'amkaropadhyaya 1 ; Raghunatha 3 ; Kavibhairava 2 ; 
Sitapati Tripathin, son of Maqikantha 2 ; Marigada 1 ; Gopala 
Tripathin, son of Maqikaijtha 1; Vis'vanatha 9; Jivana 1; 

Various poets 10; Cintamaiji 17; Devarama 2: 
Kulamalji 1 ; •Tvaritakaviraja 2 ; Govinda Bhatta 2 ; Jayarama 5 ; 
Govinda Bhatta 2 ; Varhs'idhara 1 ; Gopinatha 1 ; Rama 3 : 
Yadavarayapandita 1 ; jHigadraya 1. 

This MS. also has a preface 'giving the same information as 
those others referred to abovfe. 
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THE SABDALINGARTHACANDRIKA OF SUJANA 
By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

As in the field of Grammar or of Philosophy, so even in the realm 
of Lexicography, Sanskrit occupies a covetable place /imong the 
Literatures of the World. It is conspicuous not only for its rich 
literature in this branch, but also for the sound and unique technique 
adopted in the works belonging to this class. In India, any one 
who would aspire to be a poet ought to have a complete mastery 
over the numerous Sanskrit words and their diverse meanings. 
Sanskrit Lexicographers found that, to achieve such a purpose, a 
mere alphabetical arrangement of words with their meanings is 
useless. They strove, therefore, to classify words inj:o two major 
classes, synonyms and homonyms, and then arrange them separately. 
Like other works, these Lexica were also intended to be got up by 
rote ; and to aid such a method of study, the two classes of words 
were set into metre. There are thus two types of Dictionaries in 
Sanskrit, those that give synonymous words, and those that give the 
homonymous. In both varieties many lexica are well-known ; but 
the Sabdalingarthacandrika of Snjana which belongs to the latter 
class is still not widely known. The many available Histories of 
Sanskrit Literature do not contain its name, f^or do MSS. of it 
seem quite abundant. Those that have been discovered so far are 
all found in the Madras Presidency. Of the three MSS. of the work 
mentioned by Aufrecht ^ two are found in Madras and one {Oppertj 
I. 8275) in Vizagapatam in the Private Library of a Paravastu 
V ehkatarahgacar . 

Aufrecht was aware of only two MSS. of the wrk in Madras, 
ope in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library and the other in the Adyar 
Library ; the former library has now MSS.“ of the Wor]<, 
of ks commentary, and four^ of the commentary on the 

CC. L 634 a ; II. 150 b ; III. 132 a. 

* D. 1515, 1595, 1737, 1759-61. 

»D. 1515, 1595. 1762, 1763. 

" D. 1515, 1595, 1605, 1606. 
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commentary. The Adyar Library MS. referred to by Aufrecht (CC. 
III. 132 a) should be the same as that which now bears the Shelf- 
number XX. K. 41. It is a palm-leaf MS. written in Telugu 
characters, and consists of 156 folia. There is now also a transcript 
of this MS. which bears the Shelf-number LIV. A. 38. My aim in 
this paper is to analyse this transcript to see what information can 
be derived regarding the work and iis author. 

The work is divided into three ka^idas, each of which has the 
following concluding colophon : 

Tti S'rlmadanavadyavidyahrdyakhaijdapaiidityamaiiditapandita- 
inatjd alav ikatapatutarakirltapatalatatapatughatitamara- 
kata mukhamaftigattaghafaiiasandlpyamdndrunacaranana- 
khena s'as'vadamandanaiidasaiidohakandahkrtahrdayara- 
vindasakhena samastavipaksapaksadaksapras'astamastaka- 
vinyastavamapddena sakaladars'anaPraiidvandvabhuta- 
vddena sarvaddnanditas sujanetta viracitdydih nikhila- 
kos'asdrarupaviracitaydm akhilasarasasdndrikdydrh s’ubda- 
lihgarthacandrikdydih .... kdndaih savipurnatn, Srt 
krsndrpaijam astn. 

Sujanena kj'tas' s’rlmdn .... kdhda ulrs'ah 1 
Samarpita^' s'ahkardya bhaktahrdpadmabhdnave II 

From this really long colophon which is written in typical 
Sanskrit Prose, we learn that the work claims no originality for 
itself, but acknowledges that it is only an ^ epitome of the lexica 
known at the time. Its compiler, Sujana, was a great scholar, 
admired and respected by all his contemporaries. The verse at the 
end of the cokaphon shows that Siva is the favourite deity of the 
author.^ 

It is a happy circunfttance that*this work has been commented 
on by the author’s grand-son, and that thfs commentary ehould have 

• t 1 

" This fact is further corroborated by the fact that, at the beginning; of 
Kanda II (MS. LIV. A. 38^ p. 50), he performs obeisance to Siva, and to 
Pai^ati at the Commenced! ent of Ka^ida III (Ibid., p. 76).' The opening verse 
is an invocation to Sarasvati, 
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a commentary by the grand-son of this grand-son. This ^hqws that 
Siijana was the originator of a family of scholars ; and this is rather 
a pleasant exception to what seems to be the usual rule that a 
genius should be succeeded by a dull son. 

The commentary on the S abdalingarthacandrika is called the 
DrstajitasiddhaTijafia, It is by Kallolahliaftacaryay the grand-son 
of Sujafta, the author of the S' Lfbdalingarthacandrika, The author 
of this commentary is the son of Kesaribhaffdcdryay son of Siijaiia, 
This is evident from the colophons of the DrstantasiddhaTljana 
which run : 

Iti s'rlniac charadindusicndarenduS'ekhararaviiidananannikunda- 
P iir andaradibrndarakabrndavanditacaranaravinddinanda- 
s y andaniananiarandabindusandohaparipnniahrdaydravin- 
d ena sakalavidyaiiidhUnajagadckapanditas'rtmafsujana- 
bhattdcdryapautrena panditakesaribhattricdryaputrena vid- 
vatkallolabhaitacaryena viracitayam s’abdalingarthacandri- 
kdvyakhydydih drstantasiddhdTijafidkhydydiit s'cibdalingdr- 
thacandrikdvydkhydydih . . . kdndas samdptalu 
The Drstdntasiddhdnjana has, in its turn, been jcommented 
on by the grand-son of its author. The commentator is Cakora- 
bhattacarya, son of MitkiindanarayanabhaftacUrya and grand-son 
of Kallolabhaffdcdrya. This commentary goei by the name of 
Sarai, All this information follows from its colophons which 
usually run as follows : 

Iti s'rlmad anantasuutasarasvativildsapara^'ivavatanisarasdgrc- 
sarasarvakharvadurgarvapuritasurivarapranatibhasainana- 
c a r a naytigalavirajitasamastavidydpradavilasaccatiiniva- 
canamanoharasrimadvidvatkallolabhattdcdryfipaiitrena s'n- 
manmuktindanarayanabhatta^aryaputrena vidvaccakora- 
bhattacaryena viracitdydih s'abdaliitgdrthacafuinkavydkhyfi- 
nadr^dntasiddhdTijanavydkhydydm sujraddkhydydih 
kdndas samdptah.* 

We have thus the following information regarding the genea- 
logical history of the family of Sujana : 
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Sujana 

1 

Kesaribhattacarya 

Kallolabhattacarya (author of Dr^tantasiddhaTijaua) 
Mukundanarayanabhattacarya 
Cakorabhattacarya (authol* of Sarat) 

A characteristic of both these commentaries is that, very often, 
explanations in Telugu are given to Sanskrit words. The follow- 
ing passage ** can serve as an illustration : 

Anante astadiggajesii iti tadarthah. AitsadJilbhede vdma>nu . 

Matsye ‘ Miidgaro viatsyavalayoh ’ iti Pratdpah, Iksitvis esc 

tellaceriiku, . . 

I do not attempt in this paper to consider the date of the 
S abdalingdrthacandrika or that of its commentaries. The prob- 
lem is beset with numerous difficulties. The Sabdalihgdrthacan- 
drika cites no author or work by name. Its commentaries, however, 
cite numerous writers and works ; ' but not only are most of these 
hard to trace, but also many of them even excite suspicion regard- 
ing their accuracy. The majority of the citations belong to the 
former category, while, as an illustration of the latter, the following 
passage ^ may be considered : 

Taduktam naisadhe maipiidmahasnsyena s'riharsetja — 
Rajdnam rtuparnani etya sa nalah provdca (kdthakaro) ' I 
Main viddhls'vara bahukam hayavidhiih (cittaika) 
vittdkaram II 

Drstantasiddhanjana (MS. LIV. A. 38, p. 158). 

'The Appendix gives an exhaustive list of all these citations, arranged 
i^ alphabetical order. The'*pages noted, against each title refer to the trans- 
cript of the Sabdalingarthacandrika mentiotied in the body of this paper. 
In the preparation of this List, I have been assisted by Mr. K. 'Ramachandra 
Sarnia of the Library. 

^ Drsfantasiddhanjana, p. 216. 

'^This portjpn is indistinct in the original MS., (XX. K. 41, fol. 135cr) being 
eaten away by worms, l^reproduce the portion as it looks in the MS. 

This portion is worm-eaten in the original MS. 
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It should be of interest to note in this connecticta that the 
S abdarthakalpataru of Venkata^ a !\IS. (D. 1768) of which is avail- 
able in the Govt. Oriental MSS, Library, Madras, mentions the 

S ahdalihgcirthacandrika as one of its sources : 

• 

Ndndrtharatnamala ca Paryaydruava eva ca\ • 

S abdas’abddrthamanj usd Sabdal i ng a rthacand rikd H 
Parydyaratnamdld ca § ahdarataam Visdnirtam I 
Sarasz'atlvlldsas' ca V idvadbhis samiiddh ridh H 

A MS. of this work in the Bodleian Library {Aufrecht 455) is 
stated to have been copied in A.D. 1812. If, from this, it can be 
deduced that the Sahddrtliakalpataru cannot have dated later 
than c. A.D. 1750, the Sohdalin^arthacandrikd can have at least 
A.D. 1700 for its icnninus ad queni. 


APPENDIX 

188; 227; 145; 

ifinai 122 ; 158, 162, 250, 251, 253, ^71 ; ari- 

146; 131, 132 ; 121, 

146, 188; 115, 138, 140, 145, 149, 189; 

128, 139; 144, 191, 267; 

144; 279; 164,228; 

201 ; 280, 281 ; ,147, 

161, 186, 200, 230; 201; 173; pta: 

173; wmi 242; %5I4: 153, 266; 187 ; w- 

157; 273, 284 ; 295 ; 

139, 248; 247*; 283; m- 

275 ; 206 ; 193 ; 238, 

267, 311* 30^; 225, 

235; 229; 296>314 ; 

278 ;* 186 ; ’Ttf^T¥^^^T^06 ; 
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315; 185; 160, 163, 177; ^gfa: 117, 

198, 272, 295; 172, 187, 269, 301, 303, 306; 

204, 208, 242 ; 

W5[: 132; 268; 270, 272, 

313, 316; 140; suifJirJll^W: 273 ; sfnfiitfsi- 

298; 227; 143,282, 301; 174', 

215, 222, 260; 142; rTra=4wr: 283; 

260 ; r5f9?^5t?T'-gpif?: 257 ; ^^^5i2i^t5!r?c5: 276 ; ??Rsi?r5i- 
151 : 151 ; 

276, 282 ; 187, 207 ; 150, 209, 216, 

219, 260; (Jic9iT«?iT?ft) 226; 214; 119; 

254-,. 118; 233; 

277; 292, 293, 300, 301, 316; 

313; 209 ; 307; ^:iRq?Tfiiqrfl?«qR!r- 

Jigj: 281; 294; 242, 314; 

JiRl4^^4f5i: 275, 276, 281, 285, 293, 294, 300; 

126, 271, 288,289,294,303; 295 ; 

iftf^pRnp-.-sigiq: 302; 142; 

216; q^rftsira: 118, 268, 271, 273, 277, 280, 
294, 315, 3t6; 278; 271; ^^k- 

^fS^^-sqra: 271, 272, 308; 282, 291, 300, 

311, 332; q4h^'Wi 303; qjqfqq^Rq: ,306; q«iN^q;T 274; 
qqk4R5r 140 141, 154, 168; q^fk^srRRsr 122, 194, 200, 
253; 271; 299; q*ifeRf: 115, 130, 

145, 150, 157, 158, 174, 178, 192, 194, 198,200,205, 

217, 228, 230, 231,^234, 243, 256, 261, 273,274,287, 

291, 293, 295, 299, 300, 303, ^04, 305, 306, 308^, 314, 316, 
317; qr^M:-?rTqw!*rnRn.ll9, 165; 205 ; qpJir- 

^4: 274; 151, 276, 285, 292; 207, 

306; stqsR? 148, 254; 114, 115, 125r 134, 138, 143, 
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147, 149, 152, 155, 156, 158, 160, 162, 167, 176, 177-, 
178, 191, 194, 201, '205, 208, 227, 245, 253, 257, 
267, 302; 114, 202; 307.;. 

qpfsci: 280; a4linTif^5ii?T:-JiTqqi=qi4: 125,286; 5i^5iTq;^:-=q?^^: 
249; qiTW 145, 154, 155, 156, 158, 160, 161, -166, 168, 
170, 174, 176, 177, 188, 19P, 198, 199,202, 218, 221, 222, 
229, 249, 256, 258, 259, 288, 297; 153, 174, 177, 

195 (f^:) 204; 31 1 ; 128, 

201; 308; 201; ¥i?gf2;310; 

204, 219, 223, 229, 251; 233 ;’ 137; 

113; ¥i>nq4; 119, 120, 122, 123,147,152, 
163, 166, 185, 186, 187, 188, 193, 200, 212, 231, 235, 242 ; 

296 ; 121 ; 241, 

312; 144,19-1; 278 ; 288 ; 

117; 164, 309; HlWRcii]: 112, 113, 194, 196, 

197, 201, 203, 206, 207, 218, 221, 226, 231,232,235, 
237, 238, 242, 244, 252, 256, 258; 269; 

126, 139, 141, 144, 145, 172,;i95, 203,217,238,253, 
256, 259, 306, 311 ; 179; 

280, 281; 277; 159; 

309; 135, 150, 189, 240, 253; 117, 

241 ; RT^TqiR: 225;. 264; 197,296; 

275 ; 202 ; 251, 

299, 302 ; 295 ; 267, 269, 293, 298, 

302, 304, 307, 309, *312 ; 211 \ 239; 

268, 280; 174*; 114, 131, 152; 

qt*ir>i4: 114;^ 154; 150,246,250; 

^4^; ^S^^=^:232; 149, 241; ?f^W:171; ?%- 

116, 126; 114, U5, 1671 176, 266; Kmm 273, 

297; ^91?it^*167; 119, 212,234; 123, 125, 
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126, 129, 131, 137, 139, 147, 149, 191, 221, 223, 224, 228 ; 
^rii«i4:-g^ir(: 240 ; 246, 306 ; 146 ; ^rJiT«r<>ii3; 

135, 148, 161, 169, 196, 203, 206, 223, 230, 235, 257, 259 ; 

112, 233 ; 305 ; 241 ; f«I5?i'»ii3: 121, 

126, 159* 164, 242, 305 ; 129, 144, 163, 167, 191, 

195, 292, 297 ; 25,4 ; ^r|: 185 ; 

186, 193, 248, 255, 266, 285 ; 162, 

243, 244; 285; 173; 314 ; ^i#^- 

^ir^lBf: 207; 127; 1 59 ; 

234 ; 301 ; 

301, 306, 311 ; 190, 191, 213, 217, 220, 223, 224, 

225, 230, .235, 237, 246, 250, 255, 257 ; 241 ; 

156; ^3^: 135, 137, 140, 142, 144; 

112, 113, 118, 122, 124, 132, 137, 138, 165,200,232,236, 
237, 243; 116, 125, 126, 133, 137, 190, 193, 195, 

217, 219, 225, 250; 193, 199, 207, 219, 299, 301 ; 

214; 169; 168; 

138, 168; 288, 307 ; 265, 270, 293, 

277, 275 ; 271, 286 ; sn5?cic?[a?(lf^T.i 278 ; 

sjis^cir^jftmeT 297 ; 268, 292; 170,272; 

120, 154, 155, 158, 226,-233; 

^^'iTwsiW 144 ; 119; 260 ; 

172, 298 ; sas?ewe5ni279, 282 ; 

116, 127, 140, 145, 216, 217, 220,225, 249; 

218 ;' 160 ; sni^^^ro^ 138 ; 122, 225, 

255, 257; 298; 125; 

282 ; Ml«P»3f^55Rl: 312 ; 269 ; 

312; ?isRJii5: 218; 191; 240; 240; 

196; «lwi5EN5?§T3T?i: 171 ; fiTf|?rf¥^!wfoT:-4T5?ir^T4: 134 ; 
fiTf??R^' 3l0-; 5irf|^3Rn»if; ^3; ?iT^5l9RRf<r5: 144; 33i^*lf: 
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270; SW 129, 173, 175, 178, 184, 212, 214, 216, 223-, 
227, 238, 256, 268, 288, 291, 294, 309, 310; 1 1 1 , 

112, 130; 170; 133 ; 

117; 196, 197, 198, 201,206, 215, 238, 258, -266, 

291, 295; 112, 113, 117, 120, 122, 124, 125, 129, 

133, 134, 140, 145, 146, 14^, 150, 153, 157, 159, 161, 169, 

174, 176, 189, 195, 197, 198, 206, 209, 222, 229, 230, 239, 

243, 244, 246, 251, 252, 258, 305 ; (%q:) 112, 114, 

119, 123, 124, 130, 135, 143, 173, 177, 188, 216, 220, 223, 

224, 226, 233, 237, 239, 245, 251, 252, *253,254,255, 
259, 285. 


UNMATTAKAGHAVAM BY VIRUPAKSA 
By V. Krishnamacharya 

This is a manuscript deposited in the Adyar Library, Madras. It 
is in palm-leaf, 17X1 inches, foil. 8, lines g in a page, Telugu 
character, slightly injured. Shelf No. xxxiii. K. 29. 

This is a one-act play . belonging to the Preksaiiaka type of 
dramas by Virupaksa, son of Harihara. The dfama describes the 
unmada stage of Rama due to his separation from Sita. 

The play begins with the following lines : 

• • 
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?:i3Ti il 

» f' 

^r^5?iTwqq ?iw '^(m^ qqV 

m] 1 

It ends thus : 

¥i?:r!qiq=qiT— - 

qq^g ^qi: qgqqt n^iqi 

f?ii; qiqtqi ^Fg fq?Fifq%T: i 

q;q;iqiH: qi^Hi rqqrui^nq^qqp^iJFqsiR# 

Hgif 3img sftq fR^qqq: ii 

From the above passages, the author of the play is seen to be a 
king, called Virupaksa whose father was Harihara, son of Bukka, 
and whose maternal grandfather was King Rama. The author is 
described as the lord of the regions of Karnata, Tundira, Cola and 
Paodya and the conqueror of Ce^don where he erected a column in 

* i 

commemoration . 

The author of this play may be identified with King \’iru- 
paksa II, the son of Harihara II, and grandson of Bukka I of the 
first dynasty of the Vijayanagar Empire, Historical records 
strengthen this view, ^his king Virupaksa II was in charge of 
Karnata, Tupdira, Cola and Pandya ' and conquered Ceylon He 
ruled between 1404 and 140$ A. D.' 

' Administration and Social Life under Vijnvanagar, p. 185, 

^ Ibid., p.J75. 

^ Ibid.,^. 415. 
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But for the mere mention of the name of this play by the late 
Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature^ this work remains unknown to the literary world. This 
play does not appear to be in the MS. collections of any other 
library. It is not mentioned by Aufrfecht in his Catalogus Cata- 
logorunr The passages quoted by Hemacandra from Unmatfa- 
raghava are not found in this pjay. This is entirely different from 
the play of the same name by Bhaskara. 

The author of this play has written another drama, Narayanl- 
vilasa by name, a play in five acts, which is available in manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. It is noticed 
by the late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri, in his first report on the 
collection of MSS. of the said Library. The following extracts 
from the N arayanlvilasa when read with the passages of this play 
given above establish the identity of authorship. 

Beginning : 

5IT32R I 

End — 

^ ‘ 

»J5iqT5ll JiqmcT: II 

' See also Sources of Vijayanagar History. 1919. p. 53. 
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HARITA SMRTI 
By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar 
{Continued from p. 65 of Vol. VI, Part l) 

A question mark at the end of v 394 in the printed version 
indicates a gap which is supplied by the manuscript. 

Printed Version ; 

(1) i 

Manuscript : 

I 

g \\ 

I 

11 (FoZ/o— 18a) 

The verses on the section of Sudars'ana-niantra exhibit 
slight variations in reading which are not of cardinal importance. 
But towards the end of the chapter — the printed version reads 

The corresponding portion of the manuscript reads 

f| qg: 1 

It has already been noticed (p. 22. of ALB., Vol. V, part 1, 
MSS. Notes) ‘that the entire section on the PdUcajanyamantra has 
been omitted in both the printed versions of Jivananda and the 
Anandasrama Smrti-texts while the section is available in our 
manuscript and is reproduced in extenso : 

qjg^Fq^q II 
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9Tq5ft I 

^iri 11 

^ Sfil^SER ^ ?qiri: 51 5Tf^: 1 

qgTfpqra^tqi^q q^^q: q^fq*. q^: II 
i:Tqiiq5=^qqiT5T ftgf 55qfi§^ scnq^i ^^q?ci 
=qiq qiOT =q =q^ ^^qf^g^qffi5T =q^fq: I 
fq^m q[^5i 

f^sq ^qiq^cqTgslfqq^ ll 

i'Efe^q5qq5;q^q[. i 

qf|5nqT?^^?5f^ qT5^5=qq9§l: 11 

ffq (qT)qm^j^qpi q?lq^ i 

?q q?q gi:T ^pqi ^K: 5Tf qiHqi^^, 11 
qnj^^ =q Rgqq'i^q i 

|fq rqf^sq^q^T% qqsFq-qf^qK q^q rjqt^Tq: ii 

(Folio— 18b-19a) 


(To be Continued) 
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The Sangita Siiranirta of King Txilaja of Tanjore, edited by 
Paijdit S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Published by the Music Academy, 
Madras. 

The name of the late Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri as editor is 
sufficient guarrantee for the accuracy of the book. This is the 
5th volume brought out by the Music Academy. Madras. There 
have appeared already two texts in Sanskrit on music, namely the 
Sangltasudha of King Raghunatha and the Caturdandiprakas’ika 
of Vehkatamakhin. The Tamil version of this latter is the third 
publication of the Academy and Sahgltasdrasaingrahainii in Telugu 
is the fourth. All the three Sanskrit texts belong to what can be called 
the Tanjoru Texts .,on music. It is unfortunate that the learned 
editor could not see the book in its final form, since he died when 
the work was going through the press. After the book was printed. 
Dr. Raghavan had examined manuscripts in the Tanjore Library 
and, in his lengthy Introduction, he gives considerable additional 
information not contained in the text itself. Special mention must 
be made of the “ portions of the Dance chapter of the Saramrta as 
also a different and enlarged recension of the Svara chapter, which 
includes the description of a Vl^a called after the author, the 
Tulajendramelivl^a.” The Introduction is a very long one covering 
a number of interesting topics like the author and his works, a 
comparison of manuscripts (during' which the writer of the Intro- 
duction has been able to revise a large number of entries found in 
the recent descriptive catalogue of the Tanjore Palace Library), a 
comparison o£ the Sa^amria with other standard texts on the sub- 
ject, besides the detailed contents of the work, the index of the ragas 
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in the work and the authors and works cited in the Work. The 
text has 14 chapters on the various topics usually dealt with in 
books on music. Music in India is developed and encouraged in 
recent times more as a fine art (which it certainly is) than as a sub- 
ject for study and research. The Music Academy must be con- 
•gratulated on its efforts to give equal prominence to both these 
sides. During its annual conference, presentation of the art by 
recognized artists is arranged ; junior artists and less known talents 
are given their chances to present their art to the public ; competi- 
tions are held and prizes are awarded ; discussions are held on the 
scientific aspects of music, some of which have close bearing on 
the presentation of the art. Besides these, Titles are conferred on 
deserving artists. These are the various activities that the Academy 
has done and is doing, besides the publication of important works 
on the subject. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us to see 
this important work published since there is every sort of co-opera- 
tion between the Academy and the Library. The Library has 
already published two works on Music, namely, Melaragatnalika 
and the Sahgrahacudaniani and we have already published through 
this Bulletin a considerable portion of the first chapter*of Sanglta- 
ratnakara with two commentaries, edited by the same great 
scholar as of the work under review. A few chapters of the work 
have already been printed, and it is proposed to publish that entire 
work with an English translation. We heartily congratulate the 
Academy on its success in the matter of publications and hope that 
more books of the same value will appear in due course. 

Editor 


A Irhindbook of Viras’aivis}n by S. C. Nandimath, M.A., 
•1^1. D., Dharwar. * 

The book is in the main the Thesfs ^ubmitted^by the author 
for his Doctorate Degree in the London University, which was 
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preparecj Ivith the guidance of Prof. L. D. Barnett. The author 
traces the- religion to a very ancient time and notes its later 
revival. All the fundamental doctrines are very clearly dealt with 
in the, body of the book, which has 12 chapters. Tlie author quotes 
authorities for his statements. The notes at the end are very 
helpful. In the first Appendix the author gives very brief notes of 
the minor writers on Viras'aivismJ while the major writers have 
been noticed in the main body of the work itself. In the next 
three Appendices, certain important points in the religion are ex- 
plained in detail. On the whole the book is a very readable 
presentation of the subject, concise and at the same time lucid and 
and full. The author does not enter into elaborate discussions on 
which differences of opinion are many and facts for establishing 
either side or refuting either side are scanty. The book gives an 
impression of careful scrutiny of facts and of impartial judgment 
in arriving at conclusions. As such the book is reliable for those 
who do not know the subject intimately. We have very great 
pleasure to recommend it to all those who desire to understand the 
doctrines of an important religion within Hinduism, on which 
there are not many' authoritative books written. The treatment is 
sufficiently detailed and full to satisfy the needs of a scholar and 
at the same timei lucid enough for the ordinary reader. The book 
is small and handy, well printed and got up and priced fairly 
low (Rs. 3). 

Editor 


Lihgadhaf'anacandrika of Nandikes'vara edited with transla- 
tion and Notes by Prof. M. R. Sakhare, M.A., T.D. (Cantab.), 

% 

Belgaum. 

In bringing out this re-edition of Lin^adJiaranctca'hdrika, al- 
ready printed in Benares, with the help of two further manuscripts' 
and in a fuller^form, th^ author has taken the opportunity to prepare 
a fairly voluminous treatise on Lingayatism and has added it as an 
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Introduction. The text edition is good, the translation is s\ifi6ciently 
accurate and the notes are full. The Introduction is in IS chapters 
and deals with the historical aspect of the religion and also, with a 
presentation of the doctrines, comparing it mainly with the \^edic 
religion. He also makes clear the relation of Lihgayatism to the 
other forms of Shaivism. Lingayatism is a particular phase of 
Viras'aivism. The author indicates that the religion is recent in 
origin and its antiquity as explained in the literature of the religion 
is only a myth. The author has made a good attempt at proving 
that Liiiga is not phallus but is only “ the amorphous representation 
of the symbol of S5va, the ultimate reality.” Another important 
thesis of the author is the distinction between the Aryan and the 
Dravidian civilizations. According to him S^aitdsm is a survival of 
the Dravidian civilization along with the other Agamas. We are 
sorry to note that instead of remaining within tlie limits of scholarly 
impartiality, the author has taken up a partisan view of things in 
the discussion of this problem. We can distinguish between \"edic 
sacrifices and the Agamic worship in the temples ; but to postulate 
an antithesis and to set one against the other js going against the 
facts of history. In ancient India there was no such conflict 
between the two phases of their civilization. It is true that the 
Rgvedic mantras condemn those who do not perform sacrifices ; and 
the Upanisads speak in-very strong terms against vedic rites. But 
at the same time the Upanisads extol sacrifices also in some places. 
It is not a conflict of'such a nature as is found between Christians 
and Jews or between the Catholics and the Protestants among the 
Christians. Those who performed vedic rites also worshipped in 
temples following the Agamic tradition. All the gredt followers of 
the Vedic tradition were at the same tifiie temple w'orshippers. There 
is only as much conflict between vedic rites and temple worship as 
there is bertve^ bathing and eating. They are different ; but there 
ft no conflict. The author says, in explaining the difference between 
the Vedic tradition and the Agamic tradirioji,' that thg former was 
confined to a few and the latter’ to all. But the author himself 
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admits , that there is caste distinction among the followers of the 
Agamas. • So far as I know, admission to the inner portion of the 
temple, is restricted to a few and it is not open to all. Thus the 
actual religious rite in the temples is a monopoly of a few people 
and in the Vedic tradition too, conditions are not different. Further 
the Vedas refer to sacrifices to be performed by Rathakaras (makers 
of chariots, ix., carpenters) and by Nisadasthapatis (chieftain of 
the lowest caste), and in the orthodox Mimam^a tradition, they are 
eligible to learn the Vedas and to perform the sacrifices. The author 
further says that the Vedic rites are only for men, and women are 
excluded, while the Agamic worship is for the women too. But 
where is the temple where women are allowed to perform the religi- 
ous rites ? And in the Vedas, all the major sacrifices can be performed 
only in the company of a wife. The Vedic texts speak of women 
being the authors of Vedic Mantras that are even now preserved to 
us. The Dravidian languages have an origin different from the 
Aryan languages ; but, for all practical purposes, they have got 
merged, in point of literature and vocabulary. The difference has 
only a phUologicaU. interest. Sanskrit has been as much Dravidi- 
anized as, or perhaps even more than, the Dravidian languages 
have been Aryanized. Except in Philology, we have only Indian 
languages and literatures with no such discrimination as Aryan 
languages and literatures on the one side and Dravidian langu- 
ages and literatures on the other side. The postulation of two 
races like Aryan and Dravidian has also an interest only in the 
science of Ethnology. The question too whether the temple wor- 
ship aspect of Hindu religion could be traced to a source different 
from the source from which the Vedic sacrilfices have sprung up, shall 
have only an antiquarian interest. It is very unfortunate that such 
differences of a purely scientific nature should have been held up 
as fundamentals that keep different elements in the hatinon apart in 
important phases of their lives. The points that are raised hert 
constitute only a diffrrence in outlook on problems of research and 
do not amount to statements of flaws. The book is a product of 
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laborious study and careful analysis of facts and its value becomes 
all the greater when works on this subject are not available in 
plenty. It is to be hoped that when a re-edition is undertaken, 
more care will be bestowed on proof-reading. 

Editor 


Brahmasuira, Sankara Bhasya with five commentaries. 
Part III. Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta Krishna Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1941. Price Rs. 16. 

In the first two parts of the book, Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta 
Krishna Sastri has published various commentaries for the first 
four sutras of the first pada, belonging to the two main divisions of 
the Advaita School, namely, the BhUmatl and the Vivaratja 
divisions. In this part, be publishes a few more commentaries on 
the Bhasya of S'ankara. There is a long Introduction in English 
and also in Sanskrit, and this is followed by detailed contents and 
other materials which will be useful to a student of the Vedanta. 
The book is priced Rs. 16. The editor’s scholarship is well reflected 
in this book as in all his other undertakings. 

Editor 


Karnataka Mahabharata by Knmara Vycisa (Vol. IX) 
Karna Parva : Edited jjy the Kannada Mahabharata Editorial Com- 
mittee ; Oriental Library Publications, Kannada Series No. 23 ; 
University of Mysore, 1940 ; pp. vi, 300. Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

In the galaxy of Kannada Poets, particularly among those that 
wrote in Hosaganna(}a, Kumara Vyasa holds a very important 
place. His is a house-hold n 9 ,me in the*entire Karijiataka. The 
estimation , in .which he is held is fully expressed by the following 
lin« of a poet of modern, times ; 

Kumaravyasanu^ hadidanendare kaliyuga di>dparav^uvudn I 
Bharata katttjali kunivudn ; maiyali mi^cina hole tulukdduvndn II 
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His *Mahabharata is what may be called a ‘ glorious fragment,’ 
and the story goes up only till the death of Duryodhana ; but still, in 
point of popularity, it is next only to the Bharata of Jaimini. The 
work cannot have any prejtensions for absolute originality. Many 
of its verses are clear translations of corresponding verses from the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata. Nor does it seem to be very much bound 
by rules of Kannada Grammar. ‘ High-sounding words from Old 
Kannada have no fascination for the author. He is content with 
simple words found in use in the language of his day. 

All these show no lack of scholarship in him as is often 
imagined. He is really a great writer, with an appreciable degree 
of command over the language he uses. No one who reads his 
description of Draupadi’s beauty, or of Arjuna’s grief on the death 
of his son, or of the fight between Karija and Arjuna, can afford not 
to be impressed by the fine workmanship that is his. His style is 
easy and mellifluous, and not pompous and grandiloquent. 

Unfortunately not much that is reliable is known so far 
regarding his personality. His date is uncertain. Many views have 
been advanced in this connection ; but, as yet, it is not safe to say 
anything more than that he is earlier than Kumara Valmiki 
(1590 A. D.) who alludes to him most unmistakably in the open- 
ing verses of Ramayana. The particular community to which 
he belonged is also unsettled. His very name is a mystery, for the 
name Kumara Vyasa is no more than a uom de plume. Some say 
that his real name is Ndranappa, while others feel it necessary to 
admit that it is not known. 

The book under review is the ninth among the volumes of the 
Kannada Mahabharata which the Govt. Qriental Library, Mysore, 
began to publish in 1912. This gives the Karna Parva. As many 
as eleven MSS. have been collated in the preparation of this Edition. 
The editorial work has been done with care. The get-up of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. We need only express the \}’ish 
that the remaining volume may come out soon. 


H. G. Narahari 
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A Hindu View of Culture by K. Guru Dutt, pp. 'v, .135. 
Printed at the Srinivas Electric Press, Mysore, 1943. Price Rs. 2. 

This is mainly a collection of speeches made by th© author 
before several gatherings of students in» Mysore. Such addresses are 
ten in number, and with two additional Essays, complete the Volume. 
As stated by the author himself in his preface, its central idea is 
that “ culture conceived as punisliartha demands for its fulfilment 
a combination of the contemplative and active principles in experi- 
ence, which are fruitful only in union like Siva and Sakti' The 
book thus gives a view of Hindu Culture, looked at from the stand- 
point of the Scikia, It should, as such, be of consideraWe interest 
not only to the follower of the Sakti school, but also to the general 
student of the cultural traditions of this country. In the course of 
his treatment, the author shows knowledge of a variety of subjects. 
There are many statements made in the book with which the 
critical student of Sanskrit Literature and Culture is hardly able 
to agree. The book is meant for the popular reader, rather than 
for the critical scholar. However, considering the occasion in 
which these lectures were delivered and the audience to which 
they were addressed, it is not right to insist on scholarly accuracy 
in points of detail. The range of knowledge demonstrated in 
the book is anyhow sufficient to bring credit to any one who would 
like to style himself ‘ cultured,’ the more so, to one who can 
snatch enough time to read so much in the limited leisure which 
administrative responsibilities are usually seen to allow. The use 
of diacritical marks in transliteration, in conformity with the practice 
of indologists of the present day, would greatly facilitate the reading 
of Sanskrit passages which are cited fairly frequently. We hope 
that the author will find it possible tp incorporate this suggestion 
wlien next he prepares new edition of his^useful book. 

H. G. Narahari 
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A DIALOGUE WITH MADAME BLAVATSKY 
On Astral Bodies or Doppelgangers 

[Reprinted from Lucifer of*December 1888, by courtesy of the 
Editor of The Theosophist, which incorporated Lucifer. The ques- 
tions are by Mabel Collins, and the answers by H. P. Blavatsky,] 

Question. Great confusion exists in the minds of people 
about the various kinds of apparitions, wraiths, ghosts or 
spirits. Ought we not to explain once for all the meaning of 
these terms? You say there are various kinds of “ doubles” — 
what are they ? 

Answer. Our occult philosophy teaches us that there 
are three kinds of “ doubles,” to use the word in its widest 
sense. (1) Man has his “ double ” or shadow, properly so 
called, around which the phj'sical body of the foetus — the 
future man — is built. The imagination of the mother, or an 
accident which affects the child, will affect also the astral 
body. The astral and the physical both exist»before the mind 
is developed into action, and before the Atma awakes. This 
occurs when the child is seven years old, and with it comes 
the responsibility attaching to a conscious sentient being. 
This “ double ” is born with man, dies w ith him and can 
never separate itself far from the body during life, and though 
surviving him, it disintegrates, pari passu, with the corpse. 
If is this which is sometimes se*en over the graves like a 
luminous figure of the man* that was, during certain atmo- 
s^eric conditions. Fjrom its physical aspect it is, during life, 
man’s vital double, and after death, ^nly the gases given 
off from the decaying body. But, as regards ifh prigin and 
essence, it is something more. This “ double ” is what wq 
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have agreed to call lingasarira, but which I would propose to 
call, for greater convenience, “ Protean ” or “ Plastic Body.” 

Q.. Why Protean or Plastic ? 

A. Protean, because it can assume all forms ; e.g., the 
“ shepherd magicians ” whom popular rumour accuses, per- 
haps not without some reason^ of being “ were-wolves,” and 
“ mediums in cabinets,” whose own “ Plastic Bodies ” play 
the part of materialised grandmothers and “ John Kings.” 
Otherwise, why the invariable custom of the “ dear departed 
angels ” to come out but little further than arm’s length from 
the medium, whether entranced or not ? Mind, I do not at 
all deny foreign influences in this kind of phenomena. But 
I do affirm that foreign interference is rare, and that the 
materialised form is always that of the medium’s ‘‘ astral ” or 
Protean body. 

Q. But how is this astral body created ? 

A. It is not created ; it grows, as I told you, with the 
man and exists in the rudimentary condition even before the 
child is born. 

Q. And wihat about the second ? 

A. The second is the “ Thought ” body, or Dream-body, 
rather ; known among Occultists as the Mayavi-rupa, or 
“ Illusion -body.” During life this image is the vehicle both 
of thought and of the animal passions and desires, drawing 
at one and the same time from the lowest terrestrial Manas 
(mind) and* Kama, the element of desire. It is dual in its 
potentiality, and, after death forms, what is called in the East, 
Bhoot, or Kama-rupa, but which is better known to Theos- 
ophists as the “ Spook.” 

Q. And the third ? 

A. The thirtf^ is the true Ego, called in the East 
by a name meaning ‘‘causal body” but which in the 
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#m«s- Himalayan schools is always called the “ Karmic Body,” 
which is the same. For Karma or action is the cause which 
produces incessant rebirths or “ reincarnations.” It’ is not 
the Monad, nor is it Manas proper ; but is, in a way, indis- 
solubly connected with, and a compound of the Monad and 
Mahas in Devachan. 

Q. Then there are three doubles ? 

A. If you can call the Christian and other Trinities 
“ three Gods,” then there are three doubles. But in truth 
there is only one under three aspects or phases : the most 
material portion disappearing with the body ; the middle one, 
surviving both as an independent, but temporary entity in the 
land of shadows ; the third, immortal, throughout the man- 
vantara unless Nirvana puts an end to it before. 

Q. But shall not we be asked what difference there is 
between the Mayavi and Kama-rupa, or as you propose to call 
them the “ Dream-body ” and the “ Spook ” ? 

A. Most likely, and we shall answer, ifi addition to what 
has been said, that the ” thought power ” or aspect of the 
Mayavi or “ Illusion-body,” merges after death entirely into 
the causal body or the conscious, thinking Ego. The animal 
elements, or power of desire of the ” Dream-body,” absorbing 
after death that whjch it has collected (through its insatiable 
desire to live) during life, i.e., all the astral vitality as well 
as all the impressions of its material acts and thoughts while 
it lived in possession of die body, forms the ” Spook ” or Kama- 
rupa. Our Theosophists know wSll enough that after death 
the higher Manas unites with the Monad and passes into 
Devachan,* while the dregs of the^ lower inanas or animal 
mind go to form this Spook. This has life in it, but hardly 
any consciousness, except, as it were 'fey proxy ,*• \j'hen it is 
drawn into the current of a modium. 
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. Q. Is it all that can be said upon the subject ? 

A. For the present this is enough metaphysics, I guess. 
Let us hold to the “ Double ” in its earthly phase. What 
would you know ? 

Q. Every country in the world believes more or less in 
the “ double ” or doppelganger/ The simplest form of thte is 
the appearance of a man’s phantom, the moment after his 
death, or at the instant of death, to his dearest friend. Is 
this appearance the Mayavi-rupa ? 

A. It is ; because produced by the thought of the dying 
man. 

Q. Is it unconscious ? 

A. It is unconscious to the extent that the dying man 
does not generally do it knowingly ; nor is he aware that he so 
appears. What happens is this. If he thinks very intently at 
the moment of death of the person he either is very anxious to 
see, or loves best, he may appear to that person. The thought 
becomes bbjectiver; the double, or shadow of a man, being 
nothing but the faithful reproduction of him, like a reflection 
in a mirror, that which the man does, even in thought, that 
the double repeats. This is why the phantoms are often 
seen in such cases in the clothes they wear at the particular 
moment, and the image reproduces even the expression on 
the dying man’s face. If the double of a man bathing were 
seen it would seem to be immersed in water ; so when a man 
who has been drowned appears to his friend, the image will 
be seen to be dripping wirii water. The cause for the appari- 
tion may be also reversed ; the dying man may or may 
not be thinking at all of the particular person 'his image 
appears to, but it is that person who is sensitive. Or perhaps 
his sympathy or hi^^ hatred for the individual whose wraith 
is thus evoked is very intense.physically or psychically ; and 
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in this case the apparitipn is created by, and depends upon, 
the intensity of the thought. What then happens is this. 
Let us call the dying man .A, and him who sees the double 
B. The latter, owing to love, hat?e, or fear, has the image 
of A so deeply impressed on his psychic memory, that 
act'ual magnetic attraction *and repulsion are established 
between the two, whether one knows of it and feels it, 
or not. When A dies, the sixth sense or psychic spiritual 
intelligence of the inner man in B becomes cognisant of the 
change in A, and forthwith apprises the physical senses of the 
man, by projecting before his eye the form of A, as it is at the 
instant of the great change. The same when the dying man 
longs to see someone ; hia thought telegraphs to his friend, 
consciously or unconsciously along the wire of sympathy, and 
becomes objective. This is what the “ Spookical ” Research 
Society would pompously, but none the less muddily, call 
telepathic impact. 

Q. This applies to the simplest forr» of the Appearance 
of the double. What about cases in w^hich the double does 
that which is contrary to the feeling and wish,of the man ? 

A. This is impossible. The “Double” cannot act, 
unless the key-note of this action was struck in the brain of 
the man to whom ,the “ Double ” belongs, be that man just 
dead, or alive, in good or in bad health. If he paused on the 
thought a second, long enough to give it form, before he 
passed on to other mental pictures, this one Second is as 
sufficient for the objectivisations* of his personality on the 
astral waves, as for your face'to impress itself on the sensitised 
plate of a cfhotographic apparatus. Nothing prevents your 
f^m then, being sei^ied upon by the surrounding Forces — as 
a dry leaf fallen from a tree is taken u^ and carried away by 
the wind — be made to caricature or distort your thought. 
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. Q. Supposing the double expresses in actual words a 
thought uncongenial to the man, and expresses it — let us say 
to a friend far away, perhaps on another continent ? I have 
known instances of this occurring. 

A. Because it then so happens that the created image i§ 
taken up and used by a “Shill.” Just as in seance-rodms 
when “ images ” of the dead — which may perhaps be lingering 
unconsciously in the memory or even the auras of those 
present — are seized upon by the Elementals or Element- 
ary Shadows and made objective to the audience, and even 
caused to act at the bidding of the strongest of the many dif- 
ferent wills in the room. In your case, moreover, there must 
exist a connecting link — a telegraph wire — between the two 
persons, a point of psychic sympathy, and on this the thought 
travels instantly. Of course there must be, in every case, 
some strong reason why that particular thought takes that 
direction ; it must be connected in some way with the other 
person. Otherwise such apparitions would be of common and 
daily occurrence. 

Q. This seems very simple ; why then does it only occur 
with exceptional persons ? 

A. Because the plastic power of the imagination is 
much stronger in some persons than in pthers. The mind is 
dual in its potentiality : it is physical and metaphysical. The 
higher part of the mind is connected with the spiritual soul or 
Buddhi, thd lower with the animal sbul, the Kama principle. 
There are persons who n%ver think with the higher faculties 
of their- mind at all ; those who do so are the minority and are 
thus, in a way, beyond, if not above, the avefage of human 
kind. These will think even upon ordinary matters on that 
higher pjafle. The 'Tdiosyncracy of the person determines in 
which “ principle ” of the mind the thinking is done, as also the 
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faculties of a preceding life, and sometimes the heredity of. the 
physical. This is why it is so very difficult for a materialist — 
the metaphysical portion of whose brain is almost atrophied — 
to raise himself, or for one who is naturally spiritually minded, 
^o descend to the level of the matter-of-fact vulgar thought. 
Optimism and pessimism depand on it also in a large measure. 

Q. But the habit of thinking in the higher mind can be 
developed — else there would be no hope for persons who wish 
to alter their lives and raise themselves ? And that this is pos- 
sible must be true, or there would be no hope for the world. 

A. Certainly it can be developed, but only with great 
difficulty, a firm determination, and through much self- 
sacrifice. But it is comparatively easy for those who are 
born with the gift. Why is it that one person sees poetry in 
a cabbage or a pig with her little ones, while another will 
perceive in the loftiest things only their lowest and most 
material aspect, will laugh at the “ music of the spheres,” 
and ridicule the most sublime conceptions«and phifosophies ? 
This difference depends simply on the innate power of the 
mind to think on the higher or on the lowes plane, with the 
antral (in the sense given to the word by St. Martin), or with 
the physical brain. Great intellectual powers are often no 
proof of, but are igapediments to spiritual and right concep- 
tions ; witness most of the great men of science. We must 
rather pity than blame them. 

Q. But how is ft that the person who thinks on the 
higher plane produces more perfect and more potential 
images and objective forms b5^ his thought ? 

A, Not* necessarily that “person” alone, but all those 
wtTo are generally sensitives. The person who is endowed 
with this facuUy of thinking about even the rrfb^t trifling 
things from the higher plane of thought has, by virtue of 
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that gift which he possesses, a plastic power of formation, so 
to say, in his very imagination. Whatever such a person 
may think about, his thought will be so far more intense 
than the thought of an' ordinary person, that by this very 
intensity it obtains the power of creation. Science has e.stab- 
lished the fact that thought is ’An energy. This energy in its 
action disturbs the atoms of the astral atmosphere around 
us. I already told you ; the rays of thought have the same 
potentiality for producing forms in the astral atmosphere as the 
sun-rays have with regard to a lens. Every thought so evolved 
with energy from the brain, creates nolens voletis a shape. 

Q. Is that shape absolutely unconscious ? 

A. Perfectly unconscious unless it is the creation of an 
adept, who has a preconceived object in giving it conscious- 
ness, or rather in .sending along with it enough of his will 
and intelligence to cause it to appear con.scious. This ought 
to make us more cautious about our thoughts. 

But *the wide distinction that obtains between the adept 
in this matter and the ordinary man must be borne in mind. 
The adept may at his will use his Mayavi-rupa, but the 
ordinary man does not, except in very rare cases. It is called 
Mayavi-rupa because it is a form of illusion created for use in 
the particular instance, and it has quite enough of the adept’s 
mind in it to accomplish its purpose. The ordinary man 
merely creates a thought-image, whose properties and 
pwDwers are it the time wholly unknown to him. 

Q. Then one m^ay say that the form of an adept appear- 
ing at a distance from his body, as for instance Ram Lai in 
Mr. Isaacs^ is simply an image ? 

A, Exactly. It is a walking thought. 

Q. .Iti which case an adept can appear 'in several places 
almost simultaneously. 
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A. He can. Just as Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
seen in two places at once, while his body was at Rome. But 
it must be understood that not all of even the astral a<iept is 
present in each appearance. ^ 

. Q- Then it is very necessary for a r jrson of any amount 
of imagination and psychic powers to attend to their thoughts ? 

A. Certainly, for each thought has a shape which 
borrows the appearance of the man engaged in the action of 
which he thought. Otherwise how can clairvoyants see in 
your aura your past and present ? What they see is a passing 
panorama of yourself represented in successive actions by 
your thoughts. You asked me if we are punished for our 
thoughts. Not for all, for some are still-born ; but for the 
others, those which we call “ silent ” but potential thoughts — 
yes. Take an extreme case, such as that of a person who 
is so wicked as to wish the death of another. Unless the 
evil-wisher is a Dugpa, a high adept in black magic, in which 
case Karma is delayed, such a wish only c»mes bacTc to roost. 

Q. But supposing the evil-wisher to have a very strong 
will, without being a dugpa, could the death of the other be 
accomplished ? 

A. Only if the malicious person has the evil eye, which 
simply means possessing enormous plastic power of imag- 
ination working involuntarily, and thus turned unconsciously 
to bad uses. For what is the power of the “ evil eye ” ? 
Simply a great plastic power of thought, so ‘great as to 
produce a current impregnated with the potentiality of every 
kind of misfortune and accident, which inoculates, or attaches 
il^lf to any* person ^’ho comes within it. A jettatore (one 
with the evil eye) need not be even imaginative, or have evil 
intentions or wishes. He may be simply a peftqn who is 
naturally fond of witnessing or reading about sensational 
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scenes, such as murder, executions, accidents, etc., etc. He 
may be not even thinking of any of these at the moment his 
eye meets his future victim. But the currents have been 
produced and exist in his visual ray ready to spring into 
activity the instant they find suitable soil, like a seed fallen 
by the way and ready to sprout- at the first opportunity. 

Q, But how about the thoughts you call “ silent ” ? Do 
such wishes or thoughts come home to roost ? 

A. They do ; just as a ball which fails to penetrate an 
object rebounds upon the thrower. This happens even to 
some dugpas or sorcerers who are not strong enough, or do 
not comply with the rules — for even they have rules they have 
to abide by — but not with those who are regular, fully devel- 
oped “ black magicians ” ; for such have the power to accom- 
plish what they wish. 

Q. When you speak of rules it makes me want to wind 
up this talk by asking you what everybody wants to know 
who tak^s any interest in occultism. What is a principle or 
important suggestion for those who have these powers and 
wish to controhthem rightly — in fact to enter occultism ? 

A. The first and most important step in occultism is to 
learn how to adapt your thoughts and ideas to your plastic 
potency. 

Q. Why is this so important ? 

A. Because otherwise you are creating things by which 
you may be making bad Karma. No one should go into 
occultism or even touch it before he is perfectly acquainted 
with his own powers, and that he knows how to commen- 
surate it with his actions. And this hp can do only by dee^jly 
studying the philos^hy of Occultism before entering upon 
the practical training. Otherwise, as sure asfate— HE will 
FALL INTO BLACK MAGIC, 



THE COMMENTARY OF CATURBHUJA MIS'RA OF 
KAMPILYA ON THE AMARUS'ATAKA AND ITS 
CHRONOLOGY 

Between A.D. 1300 and 1600 ‘ 

By P. K. Code, M.A. 

Aufrecht' records a few MSS. of a commentary on the 
Amarus'ataka called the Bhavacintamani by Caturbhuja 
Mis'ra. Two' of these MSS. belong to the Govt. MSS. 
Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona. As the chronology 
of this commentary has not been studied by any scholar I 
propose to analyse these two MSS. available to me and record 
some data which may enable me to fix some limits for the 
date of this commentary. 

The commentator bows to god Hari at the cqjnmence* 
ment of the commentary.* In the concluding verse* he gives 

' C. C. /, 28—“ Oudh, 1877, 16.” 

C. C. II, 5— “ Rgb 321 ’’--No 321 of 1884-87 (B.O.R. 
Institute.) 

C. C. Ill, 7— “ Bd. 365 ” No. 365 of 1887-91 (B.O.R.I.) 
Out of the three MSS. recorded by Aufrecht two belong to the 
Government MSS. Libfary at the B.O.R.I. 

■These are No. 321 of 1884-87 and No. 365 of 1887-91 . 
These MSS. have been described by me on pp. 24-26 of my Cata- 
logue ofKavya MSS., Vol. XIII, Part I (B.O.R.I.) 1940. 

* MS. No. 32/ of 1884-87 begins ; — “ iffl; | 

S[T#*ITW^T 2f: I 

^ 

d Wife fflf II 1 H 

- ' Ibid, folio 42. This verse reads as follo^ts : — 
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US the place of his residence viz.,- ^lR|^ ” which needs to 
be identified. 

During the course ^of his commentary Caturbhuja Mis'ra 


i—CM.) points out several Alamkdras contained in the Amaru- 

pataka stanzas. Some of them 

are : 

2. 

“ q^rac(tqqii^qii6 fol. i5. 

— fol. 2, 16, 26, 

— fol. 17, 

^qq;— fol. 2, 26, 42, 

sil^q — fol. 17, 35, 39, 

^T^qiqr^q— fol. 2, 

— fol. 18, 

fol. 4, 

%51— fol. 19, 

— fol. 5, 12, 17,21,41, 

^:q¥nqp^fi — fol. 19, 24, 

fol. 6, 

— fol. 23, 30, 35, 

— fol. 6, 

qiI^q~fol. 23, 

3T5l^qqiHl—fol.7, 18,3 1,33,36,42, qft^— fol. 25, 

fol. 8, 

fol. 25, 

5ITf^ — fol. 8, 18, 27, 34, 38, 41, 

fol. 26, 

fol. .9, 16, 

qqfe — fol. 27, 39, 

fol. 9, 21, 

fol. 29, 

^ — fol. 10, 15, 23, 31, 35, 

“ fol. 31, 

?T^— fol. 10, 29, 30, 41, 

q^t^— fol. 32, 

fol. 10, 20, 

^Tiqis^rffi- fol. 33, 

jqHiqfll— fol. 11, 12, 32, 37, 

^niq^l—fol. 33, 

^ — fol. 11, 

fol. 37, 

^TUlfg—fol. 13, 

fol. 40, 

fq^cW— fol. 13, 

— fol. 40. 


WhiFe pointing out some of the above Alamkdras CM. 
quotes their definitions such as*: 
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fol. 4— “ q5RUTm^lrq=q]»J^q I 

qi qqijq^-q^ qqcqgqR H” 

fol. 8— “ ^qfeqi^qq'qq i ” 

fol. 10— rsRqiqi^qTre^Rq: q;f^5^ I ^ %qJT: ’’ 

„ — “ qrcHf^qi^^sfFqji q^i^q^fq;^ 

fol. 11—“ %qiqr. qf^fq 

„ — “ ifqqiqiR^q: ^StRI ^ ??ci: ” 

fol. 13—“ eqrfq: ^ qiKaTtqi:^nqv” 

„ — “ qqifq qq^sgqi gq: HqRifqqii:oiiwqR i 
3Tsqfe;i =q it 

I desist from quoting other definitions for want of space. 
The commentarj' quotes from earlier works and authors 
noted below : 

9Eiqi::— fol. 3, 6, 1 1, 14, 21, 22, 23, 31, 32, 36, 37, 41, 42, 
— fol. 4, 

— fol. 7, 20, 23, 33, 34, 38, 

Wf(^' — fol. 22. 


' This extract reads as follows on Folio 22 of MS. No. 321 

of 1884-81 (See also folio 28 of MS. No. 365 of 1887-91). 

0 

q«iT — 



2— 5|^T n 


4— wqt €to>rf^r ?f^?jjRqrT ii 

5 — fps^T i 

6 — q^T: qr FqT^?1l>?qT^qT ii 

8_^ #ftqtqT-6M ?fewiqr ii 
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The lexicon quoted by CM. was composed in A.D. 1111, 
while 5 ^ 13 ^ quoted on folio 4 is the author of the lexicon 
composed abjiut 950 a.d. ' 

I have pointed out elsewhere^ that Arjunavarmadeva, 
whose dates are a.d. 1211-1215, quotes the following stanza 
from the Arya-Saptas'atl in his commentary on the Amaru- 
s'ataka [Vide Page 12 of Kavyamala No. 18 {Amarus'atakay\ : 

qi fl: ng^qi || ” 

As Govardhanacarya was a contemporary of Jayadeva, 
the author of the Gltagovinda, who was a court-poet at the 
court of King Laksmanasena of Bengal (a.d. 1185-1206) 
Arjunavarmadeva was practically a junior contemporary of Go- 
vardhanacarya. Consequently the two contemporaries may be 
said to belong to the. period A.D. 1150-1220. Arjunavarmadeva 

9— I 

10— ^ ^ II 

11 — 3IW RIJf 913if^cl etc., 

In Chapter VIII of the Naiyas’astra (Kavyamala No. 42, 
1894), p. 89 we find the subject of dealt with in detail. 

Compare lines 1, 8 and 10 in the above extract with the following 
lines in the Natyas'astra (p. 89) 

“ iBJ 11 ^vs 11 ^ 

The work on quoted by CM, has evidently drawn ite._ 

material from the above Section of the Natyas'astra. 

‘ Vide p. A^14 of Keith : Sanskrit Literature, 19^8. 

” Vide '^my paper on “A New Approach to the Date of Jaya- 
deva ” etc. to be published shortly. “ 
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quotes the above verse of Govardhanacarya in his com- 
ment on stanza 8 of the Amanis'ataka. This very verse is 
quoted by CM. in his Bhavacintamafii on this very stanza. CM., 
however, does not mention Govardhanacarya. He merely 
.quotes the verse as follows on folio 5 of MS. No. 321 of 
1884-87 

“ 1 ^ ’’ 

It appears from the above quotation that. CM. had before 
him Arjunavarmadeva’s commentary on the Amarvs'ataka . 

The foregoing evidence may warrant an inference thdt 
CM. composed his commentary Bhdvacintcimani after c. a. d. 
1250. The later limit to the date of this commentary is 
furnished by the date Sarhvat 1726 ( A.D. 1670) ' of a MS. of 
this commentary at the B. O. R. Institute viz. No. 365 of 
1887-91. This MS. also contains the stanza from the Aryd- 
saptas'atl referred to above. It occurs on folic^ 6 of this 
MS. We are thus in a position to fix *the limits for the 
date of the commentary of CM. between about a.d. 1250 
and 1600. 

Kdmpilya mentioned by CM. as his native place is possibly 
identical with KampU 28 miles northeast of Fattegad in the 
Farrakhabad district of the United Provinces. It is situated 

' The Colophon of the MS. reads as follows : 

ii 5,ii 

ssimra ,3lT^T f II II 

II ^ II 

R eRJJS *1 II 
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on the old Ganges' between Budaon and Farrakhabad as 
stated by Nandolal Dey (p. 88 of Geogr. Dictionary, 1927). 

There is a town in ^Hospet taluk of the Bellary District 
called Kdtnpli on the bank of Tungabhadra river." I cannot 
say if this town has any connection with the native, 

place of Caturbhuja Mis'ra. 

The editor of the Amarus'ataka mentions five commenta- 
tors ^ of this poem but this number does not contain the name 
of CM. the author of the Bhdvacintdmani. 

It remains to be seen if any commentators of the Amaru- 
s'ataka, posterior to CM. refer to him in their commentaries. 


' The expression “ ” as applied to 

by CM. supports the identification of with Kampil on the 

old Ganges. 

* Vide p. 721 of Indian Companion by G. H. Khandekar, 
Sept. 1884 (Law Printing Press, Poona). 

’ Vide pt 2 of Intro, to Kdvyamdld,18 {Amarus at aka ) — The 
Commentators mentioned are ; — (1) (2) (3) 

(4) (5) atlfl (6) — Aufrecht mentions a few 

more as follows : 

C. C. I. p. 28— fRR? 4;3I«|#T, 4^55155, 

C. C. 11. p. 5— 

There are some anonymous comnaentaries mentioned by Aufrecht. 



THE DHARMATATTVAKALANIDHI OF MAHARAJA 
PRTHVICANDRA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M*. O. L. 

The Dharmatattvakaldnidhi of Maharaja Prthvlcandra is a very 
extensive work on Dhannas'dstra, According to Prof. ' P. V. Kane 
it consists of ten divisions called Prakds^ds. Of these, the 7th, viz, 
the As'cuicaprakdsui is available in the Baroda Oriental Institute. 
From this Prof. ‘ Kane gives the following information. 

by son of His f^cfs are 

Divided into ten»P^T5Ts, 7th being on 
Baroda O. I. No. 4006.” 

Three more Prakds'as of the work are available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library which is very rich in the collection of Dharma- 
s^dstra. These are the Vyavahdraprakds^aj the Vrataprakds’a 
and the Samayapra^ds^d:^ From these it is possible to give some 
information regarding its date which is not given by Prof. Kane. 

The Vyavaharaprakas'a 

Paper. 299 folia. 14'' X 6^'*. 11 lines in a page. Devandgari 
si^ipt. In fairfy good orc^r. Complete. ^ 

' History of Dharma s' a str a, Vol. 1, p. 566. 

’ The present numbers of these in the Library are 2437. 2^8 and 2432 
respectively. • 

3 
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Begins : 

I I 

II 

Ends : I 

qif^qii^qiqq6Tq^*i5^:5n:'JiTn^?i5iq^qgi:qi:q|OTmftgiT3i^9^Tf^3i- 

5 qq 5 i?:qqn^ ^ciHqifqif^f^q'jj ^3^51 ^§ 5 w: 11 

5qqfl?JiqiT^S5l g%:q>q^fqf^|^^ | 

\\\° \ \ 35?qw\ ?^%cR^- 

^cI5qq5iq^5!jqi^ || ^»qq^g || 

=qo II 

This is ^ divided into fourteen Ulldsas, the Vyavahdra- 
svarupatadbhedadi, the Astdhabhd^dnddeyavyavdhdr'ddi, the 
Likhitabhukti, the S^sisdksyanarhasdksiprabuddhddi, the £)t- 
vyddi, the Nirtfayddi, the Rttaddnapada, the Nik^padi, the 
A bhyupetyas'us'rusddi, the^ Samvidvyatiff.ramakrltdnus'ayaviki^- 
yasatnpraddnddi, the Vdgdattdapdm^yddi, the Sdhasastrlsanu 
grahaijastrtputtisadharma, the Ddyabhdga and tthe Dyutasamd’ 
hvayddi. 
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The Vrataprakas'A 

Paper. 347 folia. 14" X 6". 11 li nes in a page. Dev^nagari 

script. In fairly good order. Complete. 

Begins : 1 

vr^W?lT ^%?fl viK^t il 
Ends ; II 

^q=fn% ?IW 

II q^qqiT^: ^rqie: II ^rrqtJi 2 fq;- 

qw> II II »iqg 11 

A recent hand adds in pencil : ^ ^ o o o , 

4m 

This also is divided into fourteen Ullasas, the Vratakarta- 
vyatcif the Paribha^a, the Praiipadaditithivrata^ the Vdravratay 
the Nahsatravrata, the Yogavrata^ the Yogakaranavrata, the 
Samkrdntivrata, (10 and 11) the Masavratay the Ndndmdsa’ 
vrata, the S amvatsaravrata and the Praklrnakavrata . 

The Samayaprakas'a 

Paper, 28 folia. 14«X7''. 20 lines in a page, •Devanagarf 

script. Injured. Incomplete, larger portion missing. 

Ends : 

f^oTi =qTfq 11 
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II 

« 

According to the colophon this is the third Prakas'a and is 
divided into twenty Ullasas. The MS. contains only Ullasas 3 — 7 
and 20 with several gaps. These Ullasas are the Ekahhaktadin- 
aktanaksatrasamaya, the Upavdsatithivratacarydnganiyama , the 
Tithisamanyanirnaya, the Janmastamlmahdlaksmlvraiasavta- 
yanirnaya and the Prakjrna respectively. 

The dates of the above MSS. are Saiiwat 1530, 1533 and 
Saka 1551. The endorsement at the end of the first MS. makes 
it clear that it was written during the reign of the author Prthvi- 
candra. The date is Samvat 1530, ;.c. A.D. 1472. On the basis 
of this we can safely assign Prthvlcandra to the latter half of the 
15th century. This ruler has not yet been identified. His date 
which is liven hei;e for the first time will probably enable us to 
identify him and also to know the historical events connected with 
his Birudas. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF UTTARAMERUR 

By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

UttarameruR, lying about fifty miles by road to the south- 
west of Madras, is today a small town with a population 
over 10,000. During the long period of its existence of over 
1200 3 -ears it has passed through several vicissitudes, in spite 
of which the locality has retained man)’ of its most interesting 
antiquities. Most of the shrines have a history of their own 
which could be constructed from the inscriptions engraved 
on their walls by the successive kings who held sway over 
the area. It is remarkable that several -^ames found in the 
inscriptions as indicating the names of localities, streets, the 
fields and their channels, should still be found in current 
use. The persistence of these old names is found nowhere else 
to this extent and therefore constitutes a special feature of 
the place. 

The inscriptional records of the place range from the 
times of the later Pallavas in the last quarter of the eighth 
century to the middle of the thirteenth which witnessed the 
downfall of the Cola empire, ^he ^nique feature of the 
records is the continuity oT social life as depicted in them 
despite the ‘political .changes that, followed the conflicts of 
the Rasfrakutas, the Pallavas and the Colas etc. with one an- 
other. The famous inscriptions of Parantaka recorcfiqg the con- 
stitution, powers, method of electing committees and procedure 
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of the Sabha of Uttaramerur have long before become classic 
examples.' The inscriptions of Kannaradeva of the Rastra- 
kuta* line indicating thc^ penetration to the south of the 
Rastrakuta forces, draws pointed attention to the unsettled 
nature of the Cola boundary in the days that followed the defeat 
and death of Parantaka I. (A'.d. 907-52). The identifica- 
tion of the mysterious Parthivendravarman, whose inscriptions 
are also recorded at Uttaramerur, offers an interesting though 
somewhat baffling problem. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has 
suggested ‘ that the name Parthivendravarman may probably 
bg only another name of Aditya Cola II. 

The Department of South Indian Epigraphy has copied 
over 135 inscriptions from Uttaramerur. Of these (which 
were copied in the years 1898 and 1923) those contained in 
the report for 1898 have all been published by the Depart- 
ment mostly in the South Indian Inscriptions and partly in 
the Epigraphia Indica. About 34 inscriptions still remain 
unedited. ’The Superintendent has been kind enough to con- 
sider my request in permitting me to read and edit some of 
these for my work. He has lent me the original impressions 
of some of these and has also checked my reading of these 
inscriptions in the light of the transcripts in his office and 
has given valuable advice in the selectipn of the readings. 

‘ These were edited by Venkayya in the A SR 1904-03 and 
reproduced in his Hindu Administrative Institutions in South 
India, by Dr^ S. K. Aiyangar (pp. 212-45). Sir William Meyer 
Lectures (1929-30). Professor Nilakanta Sastri verified the text 
of Venkayya in situ aijji published his critical text and translation 
in his Studies in Cola History and Administration, 1932 (Uni- 
versity of Madras), pp. 131-175. 

’ e.g. 41 of 1898 
77 of 1898 
89dof 1898. 

“ Studies in Cola History and Administration, p. 123, 
footnote, 
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I record with pleasure my grateful thanks to Sri Rao Bahadur 
C. R. Krishnammacharlu, the Superintendent and Sri G. V. 
Srinivasa Rao, Senior Assistant ict the Superintendent, for 
the kind help received from them. 

The three inscriptions which are dealt with in this paper 
belong to the time Rajaraja the Great of the imperial Colas 
of the Vijayalaya line. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has dealt 
with, exhaustively, about his reign and has incidentally 
pointed out the usefulness of the pras'astis of the Cola kings 
found in their inscriptions. Writes Professor Sastri : ' 

“ The Pallavas and Pandyas followed the injunctions of 
the Dharnia-s'astras, and in their copper plate grants, they 
caused a brief history of their ancestors to be engraved before 
recording the occasion for and the details relating to the 
particular gift. But Rajaraja was the first Tamil king who 
conceived the idea of formulating in set phrases an official 
record of the chief events of his reign w hich was to serve 
as an introduction to his stone-inscriptiows. InTliis he was 
followed by almost every one of his successors on the Cola 
throne, and as we shall see that the pras'asti of his son 
Rajendra I, w hich is rather brief in the early regnal years, 
grows in length as the reign advances and descriptions of fresh 
events are added <jn to it as they take place ; these ofecial 
‘historical introductions’ in the Coja inscriptions are, in fact, 
an important aid to the discovery of the particular king to 
whose reign any giveil record belongs. Sometirnes the same 
king used two or more forms of such introductions and Raja- 
raja I seems himself to ha^e employed atleast three forms 
of which thd one beg^inning ‘ tinimagal pola ’ was the most 
common from the eighth year onwards. In this introduction 
the only refertjpce to the first campaign of the rSign, seems 

The Colas ^ vol. 1, pp. 201-*2. 


1 
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to be the phrase employed about Kandalur S'alai already 
quoted. A second form of the introduction also places the 
victory 'at S'alai first an ong the achievements of the reign. 
Yet another dated in the twentieth year mentions that Raja- 
raja destroyed the town of Madurai, conquered the haughty, 
kings of Kollam, Kollades'am aiid Kodumgolur and that the 
kings of the sea waited on him.” 

The forgoing analysis of Professor Nilakanta Sastri sum- 
marises the essential features of these historical introductions 
and forms the main basis for all further work in the period. 
The three inscriptions which I have now selected for publi- 
cation belong to the reign of Rajaraja and are numbered as 
163, 164 and 165 of 1923 respectively.' While these three 
record the gifts by three different persons from three 
different localities of the place, the purpose of the grants is 
common, namely the maintenance of a perpetual lamp or 
Nandd Vilakku. The belief in the efficacy of the beneficial 
effects of such grants was common in those days and is con- 
tinued even to the present day. The ceremonial rites make 
the presentation (ddna) of lamps obligatory on certain prescribed 
occasions. A lamp perpetually maintained in the presence of 
a divinity must of course help in the search for salvation. 


163 of 1923 “ 

This inscription of Rajakesari Rajaraja is engraved on 
the north wall of the, Sundaravar,'idaperumal temple at 
Uttaramerur* in Tamil alphabet using grantha letters for 

' Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1923, p. 77. 

* ibid., p. 77. 






^ Bv cotirtsev of the Stthcrintcntlcnt for Ei>tf*raf>hv . Madras] 
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ra, ma, ja, bha ha, sa etc. Among conjunct consonants Sva, 
S'n, Sti, Sna, Kra, ndra, bra, tya, jnda are found in the 
grantha characters. ’ 

The inscription records the gift of 96 sheep for the 
rpaintenance of a Nandd vilakku in the temple of Vellaimurti 
AlvSr by one Pokkaccdni of *the Brahmin caste and wife of 
Komadattu Narayanakramavittan belonging to Vamanacceri, a 
part of Uttaramerur. This charity was to be under the 
control of the Perilamaiydr who were to maintain it as long 
as the sun and moon endured, and to suppfy, every day, 
one-fourth measure of ghee for the maintenance of the 
lamp. In default, the duty of supervising the charity and 
enforcing it with sanctions was left in the hands of the 
Annual Committee or Samvatsara Vdriyam for the year, and 
the S'rivaisnavas of the locality. This is in comformity with 
the general practice mentioned in the several inscriptions of 
the time leaving such supervision in the hands of S'rivaisnavas 
in Visnu temples and in the hands of ^J^ahes'vafSs in the 
case of S'iva temples, and the familiar terms of Srivaisiuz- 
varaksai and Mdhes'vararaksai found at the end of several 
inscriptions only establish the prevalence of the general 
practice. 

* (1) Svasti S'n [II] Tirumagal polap perunilac cel- 
viyun tanakke urimaipunda mai manakkola Kandalur 
calai kalamaruttaruli, Vengai naduii Kang«ipadiyum, 
Nulampapadiyum, Tadikaivaliyaim,^ Kudamalainadun 

' This feature is common to all the three inscriptions edited in 

this paper. • , r t- -i 

^ The necessary diacrHical points not being available for Tamil 

letters 1 for and 1 for if and r for p have been used in the text 
of the inscriptions edited in this collection. • 

" In severaF inscriptions this is also called Tadigaipadi. 

{^if.ss)*un If.). 
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Kollamun Kalingamum, Endis'aipukaltara Ilamandala- 
mum, Irattapadiyu™, tindiral verri tandal konda, ta 
(n)neiil valar uli ella^andum 

(2) Toluta kai vilangum yande s'eliyaraittes'ukol 
S'n Rajaraja devarakiya S'ri Ko Raja Kesari Varm- 
markku Yandu, Irupattirandavatu Kaliyurkkottattu 
tankurru Uttaramerucaturvedi-mangalattu S'rl Veli- 
visnugrahattu Vellaimurti Alvarkku S'ri Vamanacceri 
Komadattu Narayanakramavittan Brahmani Pokkaccani 
vaitta, Nanda vilakku 

(3) Onrinal adu tonnurraru. Ittonnurraradum Ivviir 
Pe(r)lamaiyare punaiyahaccava muvapperadaha Candra 
dityarhal ulla alavum nis'adam, ulakku nei (Qisiu) 
Muttamai attuvipparkalaha [I]. Muttil avvandu Sam- 
vatsara variyanceykinra perumakkalum S'rl vaisnava- 
rana Emperumanadiyare dandipparaka vaittorn Maha- 
sa [bhaiyom H’].- 

II 

164 of 1923 

This is also an inscription of Rajaraja Cola having the 
same ‘historical introduction’ tirumagal pola and copied from 
the same place. In the twenty-fourth year of Rajaraja one 
Narasingakramavittan of .the Hrsikes'avacceri, a part of Utta- 
ramerucaturvedimahgalam, a subdivision by itself in the bigger 
division of Kaliyur Kottam, made a gift of a Nanda vilakku to 
S'ri Raghavadeva (S'ri RSma) attached to the temple of Sriveli 
Vispu for.which he placed at the disposal of the village Sabha 

’ The letters in the bracket afe supplied as they are missing. 
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96 sheep. This lamp waS to be maintained by the supply of 
one-fourth measure of ghee, every davl as long as the sun and 
moon endured. The charity was to hi managed by the Perila- 
inaiyar who were to consider that the 96 sheep so gifted would 
maintain the same number of 96 always i.e. to say the annual 
dectease by death of old sheep would be replaced by annual 
births in the herd thus maintaining the same number. In 
default, the Samvatsaravdriyam or annual committee of the 
Sabhd, the Sraddhdmantas and the S'rivaisnavas were empow- 
ered to enquire and punish. 

While agreeing mostly with the previous inscription for. 
the wording this inscription denotes Rattapadi as Irattaipadi 
Elarai ilakkamum instead of merely saying Irattaipddiyum as 
in 163 of 1923. The power of checking the default is given 
in this inscription to the Sraddhdmantas also, and not merely 
to the Samvatsara vdriyam and the S'rivaisnavas as in 163. 
Another part of the locality Hrsikesavacceri is mentioned. 

(1) Svasti S'ri[ll] Tirumagal polafi'perunilaccelviyu*- 
ntanakkc urimai punda maimanakkolak Kandalurccalai 
ka]amarut(t)aruli Veiikai naduiii Kaugaipadiyum NuF- 
ambapadiyum Tadigaipadiyum Kudamalai nadun Kolia 
muh Kalingamum endis'ai pukaltara Ilamandalarrlum 
Irattaipadi elarai ilakkamum tindiral venrri ’tandal konda 
tannelil ' valaruU * ella yandum toluda kai vilaiigum 
yande s'eliyaraittes'ukol 

“ Reads ^eirtbu. 

•’ ^eastuf-jD^ Qojsar pS ^^oxirLJrffi)- 

* jS/EOfiory?^ is the reading in this inscription. In 163 of 1923 
it reads fBQssrffieo- 

* From here^the inscription is not in a continuous line but 
appears to be at right angles for the rest of the line and for the 
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(2) S'ri Koraja Rajakesari parmarana S'ri Raja- 
raja devarkku yandi^ 24^ avadu Kaliyurkkottattu tan- 
kurru*' UttaramerucaWrvedi mangalattu, S'rl Veli visnu 
grhattu ninruarliya S'ri Raghava devarukku Sri Hrsl- 
kes'avacceri Surasaramapi Narasimka kramavittaH 
vaitta ■'’tirunanda vilakku “onrukku vaitta adu tonnurru 
aru. Ittonnurru arukkum Ivvur Perilamaiyare punaiyac 
cava muvap peradaha 

(3) Candradityar vara nittamulakku ’ nei *' mutta- 
mai attavippa(r)kalahavum. Muttil a(v)vandu’ samvat- 
sara variyance(y)yum Perumakkalum S'raddhaman- 
tarum** S'rivaisnavarum dandipparaha Vaittom Maha 
Sabhaiyom II.'' 


Ill 

165 of 1923 


A third inscription of Rajaraja (from the same place as the 
two previous records) with the ‘ same historical introduction ’ 
of tirutnagal pola is recorded by 165 of 1923 and belongs to 

V 

corresponding portion of the next line which is indicated by two 
stars in the proper place. 

* 24 — 24 in Tamil numerals. 

* Reads 

* 

‘ Reads 9^^^. 

* Oeorfuj) for Oititj’ 

' ^(uirearSl for ^fiufiu/rebbr®. 

* Rea^s uoear^q^Lb, 

" The third line does not run to the full length of the first two 
lines and ends within half their space. 
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the 21st year of the reign. As there is no mention of the country 
of Irattaipddi it has been surmised tb^t the conquest of Ratta- 
padi must have taken place after the Vlst year ‘ and as the same 
is referred to in the inscriptions of the 22nd year (e. g. 163 of 
^1923) it must have been completed before the 22nd year was 
over. Here is an instance of ihe use of the historical 
which carefully include the achievements of their kings as years 
roll on and grow in length with the length of the reign. 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of 
a perpetual lamp (Naudii vilakku to the Vellaimurti Alvar 
of S'riveli Visnugrha by a resident of Narayanacceri (another 
part of Uttaramerur) called Sanna Satti Kramavittan. For 
this purpose the donor gifted, (as in the case of 163 and 
164 already noticed) 96 sheep under the same conditions 
with the stipulation that the lamp was to be maintained as 
long as the sun and moon endured. The Perilamaiynr had 
the superi^ision of the charity and were responsible for the 
supply of one-fourth measure of ghee ev^y day fvSr the lamp. 
Any default in the arrangement was to be enquired into, 
and the defaulter punished by the S'raddhamantas and the 
Srivaisnavas of the place. This was probably intended to 
enforce the sanction as early as the default was noticeable 
and not to wait for the meeting of the Sabhd. The 96 'sheep 
were to be considered, as in the earlier inscriptions, as per- 
petually maintaining their number. The omission of the 
Samvatsara Vdriyatn nsr the Annual Committee? enforce the 
sanctions is noteworthy. 

(1) Svasti S'ri [II] T'irumagal polap perunilaccel- 
viyun* tanakke V^nmaipunda niaimanakkola Kandalur 

’ Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Vol. I, p. 210. 

* Reads jqJr^aor^Otf. 

’ Reads u-fiflsDU). 
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calai kalamaruttaruli Vengainadun Gangaipadiyu(m) 
Nulampapadiyum ladigaipadiyun Kudamalainadun 
Kollamum Kalingamii'm endis'ai puka 

(2) Itara Ilamandalamum tindiral venri^ tanda(l) 
konda tannelil valaruli ella yanduntoluda kai vilangum 
yande s'eliyaraittes'u kol Ko" Raja Rajakesari parma- 
rakiya S'rl Rajaraja tevarkku yandu irupattonravadu 
Kaliyurkkottattu tankurruttarameruc caturvvedi 

(3) Man(ga)lattu S'ri Veli Visnugrhattu Vellai 
murti2lvarkku S'rl Narayanacceri Kilakkil S'anna S'atti 
kl:amavita(n)vaitta ‘Nanda vilakku onrinal adu tonnur- 
raru Ittonnurra rukkum ivvurp Perilamaiyare punaiya- 
haccava muvapperadaha Candraditya vara nittam 
ulakku nei mutpmai attivipparkalaha. '’Muttil S'raddha- 
mantarum S'rivaisnavarume dandippar(a)ka v(ai)ttom 
maha sabhaiyom [II] * 


' Reads QaiifS. 

* Reads 

^ From here in this third line the inscription is continued on 
a different stone and excee^is the length, of the other two lines 
about 3§ feet. 

am, thankful to Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who 
kindly verified my reading of the inscriptions — 1'64 and 165 and 
cleared my doubts in certain parts. ' 
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PREFACE 

In the following pages I edit for the first time the text of 
the Vis’esamrta of Tryambakamisra. It is a little known 
orthographical lexicon which gives the several forms in which 
the same word may appear. What the Kavirahasya of 
Halayudha is for Verbs, that this lexicon is for Nouns. Oppert 
was the first to know of the existence of a MS. of this work. 
In the Private Library of a Paravastu Veiikatarangacarya of 
Vizagapatam, he notices a MS. of the Vis'esdmrta, He had 
no opportunity to examine the MS., aadj^crdoes not mention” 
the name of the author of the work. Besides this, Aufrecht^ 
was aware of only one other MS. which is deposited in the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. He knew also that 
the author of the V is'esdmrta is Tryambakamis'ra. The'Adyar 
Library has another* MS. of this work, and this was known 
to neither of these scholars. It is a fairly old palm-leaf MS., 
written in Telugu characters and contains 3 folia. It bears 
the shelf-number XX. G. 4, and is mentioned on p. 15a of the 

Sedond Part of the Library Catalogue. The work is here 

• 

* Mr. Ramavatara Sarma’s List of Sanskrit Lexical Works Known to 

Us \n the introduction to his edition of the Kalpadrukos^a (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XLII) does not contain the name of the V isrcsamrta . He must, 
however, have been aware of the existence of the work, for he mentions its 
name on p. 48 of hisJntroduction. * 

* List of Sanskrit MSS, in Southern India, I, 580. 

^ CC. I. 582 a ; II. 138 a. 
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called Visamrta, probably on the basis of the final colophon 
which runs : 

Iti s'nmadarunakatciksavJksaiiasampdditduandam itkundahard - 
ravindanayandravindapujitapdddraviiidasakutukacaudra- 
s'ekharadaydvalamhanacitatrihhdvauasdmarthyaja^adeha 
panditahamvlras'rlmattryambakamis’raviracitam lu'sdmr- 
tarn nndma pdndityanrsdyanaih sampiirmm. 

The work is, however, called Vis’e^duirfa in the last line 
of the final verse which runs : 

Sampurnam sakaldgamdntararasdsvddam vis'esdmrtavi 

But the name Visdmrta seems also to have the sanction of 
tradition. Thus in the introductory verses of the S!ahddrtha- 
kalpataru^ of Venkata, a reference is made to the ViRdmrfa 
as an earlier lexicon : 

^ ^ I 

And there is no reason to believe’ that this Visdmrta is 
different from the Visesdmrta, the w'ork now on hand. 

Very jittle information is available about the author. In 
the body of the text, hp clearly cites no ancient author or 
work by name. The opening verse of the work is an invoca- 
tion to S'iva, and this is proof of his being a S'aivaite. In 

» Foi. 3b. 

^ Descrrptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Govt. Oriental I^SS. 
Library, Madras, Vol. Ill, pp. 1215. 

^ Ibid., p. 1195. 
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the next verse, he speaks of his study of 32 commentaries 
before he compiled his list of words : ' 

It is not possible to say also anything definite as regards 
the date of the work. The Vis'esfuitrta appears to be a late 
work belonging to the period when it was no longer the 
fashion to compose the major type of lexica, the synonymous 
or the homonymous. It probably belongs' to the group of 
lexica composed after the Medinl (c. 1200 A.D.)\ If so, the 
work cannot have been composed before c. 1200 a.d. It 
seems possible to restrict this terminus a quo further. In the 
verse cited just above, the Vis'csdmrta is described as a sort 
of supplement to the Vdinvildsa. It is not impossible that 
this Viuuvildsa is identical with tTie Sarasvatlvildsa of 
Saridvallahhamis'ra i' and that Vain, a synonym of Sarasvati 
has been adopted in citation for the sake of metre. If so, the 
V is'csdmrta should be regarded as later than the Sarasvatl- 
vildsa which also Js probably later* than the Medini. The 
terminus ad quern is given by the S'abddrthakalpataru w'hich, 
as stated already, mentions it as an earlier lexicon. This 
work does not seem to have dated later than cT A. D. 1750,'’ 

so that A. D. 1700 w'ill be the latdfet limit for the composition 

• 

' Ramavataja Sarma, op. cit., pp. xli, xlviii. 

Ibid., p. xl. 

•* The Adyar Library has a MS. (XIX. E.*») of this work. A MS. (d. 1776.) 
of. it is available also in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madr^. 

* Ramavatara Sarma. o^. cit., pp. xli, xlviii. , 

’ See my Manuscripts Notes in the Adyar Libran^ Bulletin, 
Vol. VII, p. 41. 
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of the Vis'esamrta. The date of the Vis'esiinirta should, for 
the present, lie only between the two very broad limits, 
A.D. 1200 and 1700. 

Of the three MSS. mentioned at the beginning of this 
introduction, only two were available to me. The Adyar 
Library recently got a trarrscript made from the Govt. 
Oriental Library MS. described under the number 1752 in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of that Library. This transcript bears 
the Adyar Library shelf-number LIV. B. 3. In the prepara- 
tion of this Edition, I have collated this transcript with the 
Adyar Library MS, mentioned above. The latter is designated 
A, and the former B. There is very little difference in the 
readings given by these two MSS., and where one is corrupt, 
the other fails as much. I have been obliged to give my own 
suggestions in most cases, as is testified by the footnotes. 
A really good edition of the work is possible only when more 
MSS, are discovered. My endeavour at present is only to 
give as readable a^text as possible as the material on hand 
allows me, 

At the end of the text I append a list of those words 
w’hose variant forms the lexicon gives. 

Before concluding, I must not forget to mention with 
gratitude the many kind suggestions offered by my professor. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), in the preparation 
of this Edition. 


H. G. Nakahari 



qq: 

»q3Tif^ ^*TjfkJl II 

?ftJTfTf^5T^Fqsi%riq^^5qf^f%5rffqT 

^q^*TReTf%f%|5 f%^T^q I 

«r^T>^TqJT^ P | 

fn:prT«qq??Tfq^Ji® II 

* This verse is so far corrupt. Both A and H give this meaningless reading 
which seems to be hardly capable of rectification. 

“ There is metrical disturbance here, which does not occur if the wrong form 
5r^5wis2f, given by both A and B, is allowed to prevail. 

^ A reads 

' / B reads cett. 

' A and B wron^^ly read 3{?fI^3I2r^R^t. 

« A reads ; B reads 
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f^gsr 11 \ 11 

TO NT*T«lTf^ I 

: Tim '^mT^f^mT^ 11 H 11 

Tm T P'»l: sf^ ^ II ^ 11 

3T^:“ 5^ft 3’^:' (ST 3*^^'0' I 

sfq ^TT5f: il « II 

T^T ^{ I 

TlfST ^ ^^^^\ ^k^^ II II 
T5T?5«l I 
Tff5l^ 11 ^ II 

vTO f^T 'TITT 5I§^T ^ifl 1 

11 11 

;itg ^ mgTR m] I 

qTl|rlSI ^^|rl«l I1 <^ |1 

^Tf^T T(lf II ^ II 

« 

^ A is worm-eaten here ; B reads 
^ Both A and B read 

^ A and B both read here also, which is meaningless. 

< A is worm-eaten here ; B. wrongly reads 

•’ A and B are here worm-eaten. This is my suggestion to fill up the gap, 
<’ Both A and B wrongly read cfT^ToSt. 

' Bot<i A and B repeat this half as the latter part of vc\se 33. 

A reads ^ cett ; B reads ^ifTT ^ cett, Both are absurd. 
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IM • II 

STfrr ^ H*Tcl: II n II 

qTir^fq f^ri: | 

q^fr =q 11^11 
=qwfq«i^qT<yft i 

firfr^R^T ii .u li 

^ in « 11 

ciqj I 

qT2f3Fq: qig^TF^t m <\ (1 

3T5iqTq" ^q^qjqq^iJTtsSTiTq ^qr I 
^qTfqiRqrqrftq^ ^qf ^ ll ^ ^ii 
^qifeT: 3^^=^^ 1T?^':*I 

^ qf.Fq«r qi^j^^sfq q ^^]^^ \\ ?\s n 
q?RTfq: q?Riq: q?iqqff^^ i 
oqtq%^ f^ftsfq q 11 K 11 

q qqq: 11 ^^11 

• ^ A reads ; B reads ^vbich is wrong. 

“ A has lacunae here ; B reads 
•' A and B read ^Rfi}f§: 

“* A and B wrongly read 
'' A and B read 3TRnn^. 

This is my jiiggestion. A and B have both wrong readings here. A 
reads |q%4 ; B has 
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^ I 

1^3^: II II 
fc2|f^ II ^ t II 

3^*rqf =^m^f ii ii 

sfq IV^ 1 

fWR^f ^ fcoj^ I 

\\ \\i II 

<^T: ^ 3fqfq I 

^jsqr^: 5fi5q^: ^TrSRsqif^iriftsq^ H ^5^ || 
#113 • #131 #: ^tfqsi Wrl: I 

^Tq#f II II 

3I§^«^Ti^sR R?5'^: 5RIT: 5I3: I 
SH T ^ HT # WRTofI 31TTlr3Tq«l 3:«# II || 
H^sqiiiq} iigE?}y ^ |?qf^ I 

^?1% "1??^ lsRT«ITf3 fl«t3: |i \C \\ 

^??3IrP?T|?#t ^Sf3iqt Sf3 ?5# I 
lT13?5S^2i 3T^sf3 =3 11 II 

f^rl^ ftql3 3 fjf^cl^ I 

3^g^P5ri«rr«r^i^ 3 to# m® ii 

' A and/B both read here ftcRT cett. 

^ A and B both read «I|34R%. 
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^ II ^ ^ II 

^ ^T!=<1T«r? II II 

3(^5iT I 

^?T^f|«I II II 

^0151*1: P?Tr«Tf^ ^01^.T ^ ^qsi^T II II 
^tT^cIT flfs^T I 

^ =q ^ ^!«r ii ii 
3mT^ SSfJTf ^ ?nft ^ *Tf f ^ 1 

^$ II \\ II 

si^T3 ^ mi ^ bt^ji ii ii 

^ 55513^ I 

qrf^: *^1^ ^ qif^* f^rm ii \< ii 

%TTt fBf T% sf^ I 

^ ffqr^ft II II 

f^flTfB I 

BBBB B-BT II « o II 

A and B both read which con\'eys no sense, 

A and B read (TTS?%cft. 

A and B read which is absurd. 

A and B read jnly which is redundant, 

A and B have qrfesiTf^ JT. I suggest this form. 


6 
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^ 3^ 11 8 ^ 11 

=^Tf^ ^ ^ 1 

f%^T4 ^ iTfin II v=( n 

fv^i^oq' %s<r4® ^ ^ I 

mi II II 

5RR ^ ^flR ^ ^ I 

Pl^RR SIR ^TR«? *Tf^^ II 8 8 II 

bA ^^A ^^A B % I 

31T# w# bb\ ^ m?^: II 8^ II 

^2^lftsfq rlT?5I: I 

^73t;A ‘^ifq kf^ qf^^5;iii; n 8& ii 

ffqri: ^fq?i: ^qqi^q^Tsfq n yvy n 

^Rrjpq^q^«n C1«IT »?rl; | 

^ ^Tq«i ^qq fi^r^qiiiT, ii 8<r ii 

^ ^gq: I 

5iciTq: ^mq; fi^TfiTqsi mq^iJi, ii 8^ ii 
Hr^ft =^fq ?7r^t sfq rlT?^: | 
^^TT^sfq n ^o n 

^ A and B read 
“ A and B have 
^ A and B read gljf. 

* A ai>^ B hav e g. 

" A ifnd B both have 

® A and B both read thus. It is nbt clear. 
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H^R«rT0T II HI 

?!?%rl^TFt2?Tf^^qT^qTRT^ f| ^T?^; | 

=^Tf^fR2?in^45 ^orfiTtzifq n ii 
f?Tf ^ ^\X% I 

^ mm htO sf^ ^ 11 11 

qirft ^Tfq I 

??m ^ =^Tfq rifft ^ rlf^^Tfq =^ IHV 11 
riqi qT3H| ^^qfq | 

m II II 

3T?^S^fTTq^ f^qfq | 

HqT5?TT II <\\ II 

3TT^^T^ =^TRTiT =5rTfq ^ %qTJl I 

^?i^^'t(i?r ii II ^ 

^ ^ifq I 

II^T^ '^ifq II 'K<f II 

^%qtsfq ^ i 

1*t?tt: f^q^«jm??T 3?fq ii n 

qR^ ^ qiR^^sq^^^ i 
'i^?:«n'=3^Rf^'‘ ^ iHo n 

This enti|;e line is not clear. 

A and B both read 
B absurdly reads 
A has lacunae ; B reads 
A reads ; B has 
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^T >fT??IcqT^T^ ^H^sfq || || 

^*rf^r1T ^I*ft ^Fq fc^fq I 

qg: q^; qqi ii n 

qqiqf^ ^qiqqft qqTfq I 

^fr^^ q^qft qr^ft *nffl^ rfqj II l| 
vr^ q q^oit qr^ft q^qqyqfq qif^; i 

aT5Tqi3=^^qT§«r II ^ n 

qo^: 5rq«rg^or^T^ajir?qTf^^ qf^qJT: I 

^mt ^ ^ i^fq ii n 

^iqf^^sfq q I 

qrqr^ qr^ qiqistsfq q w \\ 
qiqi^sfq q qpft q qjfq^sfq q | 

qft^sq qRqq;:" II II 

gqqr iq*ft =qTf^ ^ u 

qrftq qf^q* ^q ^ngq^ n n 

f ^ ^Tf^ #iqt q4 fcqfq i 

c 

' A and B both read 
® A and B read 
^ A is broken here ; B has 
^ A and B read '>INtO*^< 

‘ AreadsCqf^ ^ ; B has qftq cett. 

® A and B read qif^r^Br q^. 
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*i^tR?!T *n^ *n^J=?lfiTt2lfq II va ^ || 

S%^T I 

=^lfq cfjfq^ qfq^ U ^ 

^Tf^ ^ifq ^fr|«IT I 

fiqr II vs^ II 

irf^ Jif^^ JiF«i I 

^ II \s)i II 

=^Tfl I 

=^Tfq siq;?? ^ 5i5Ri^ii; II II 

ftrn 'Tfr^a^ffq =^Tfq fiig^iJi; i 
^ ^fl45 ^ q%T fI«lT II vs^ II 

5^^ i^T^«l ’i?5Tf.iS]fq* W?m,\ 

RrlW uf^qi II II • 

I 

sfq ^ II vs^ II 
^TTFq^ 5*=»T«^sfq ^r I 

sfq ^ ^ ^f%rlf II II 

’f^SJajTS^sf^ ^ I 


' A and B both read 3fJIf, 

^ A and B bc^th read 
® Both A and B read 
. ^ A reads and B has <1.^. 
^ A reads 

^ A and B both read ^2, 
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II <^0 11 

3?T^«r ^^sfq ^ I 

qfT=535^q[^q^TM^^ §[Tfir^kT^qTq^- 

fq^lT I 

^ qfifq f^cq 

^ ^ fifqiq: ii 

5flqr5qFqq5fir5I^SlrlTrl: fl^q^iflri 

'O ^ 

fiqp^ 11 


?T^?^^?T^jgfW'^^r?TfqfrT^?3[gf5=?qjrrr^r^;Tq^. 


^ A and B both have =si3f^. 

’ A and B both have 
^ A and B read tlR^. 

* A and B have qp#. 

'’ Both A and B read 42^.' 

*’ A and,B read 

‘ The r metre is disturbed here. There is no such difficulty if the original 
form given by both A and B, is allowed to remain. 
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[This is an Index of those words whose variant forms are given 
by the lexicon. The numbers refer to the verses in which the 
words occur.] 

VJO ; arcTflcf ^^5 ; 3^?! 'A?, ; 

V5if ; 31^ vs ; 3 TmT ^vs ; 3^ V' ; \o ; 3^;Rr ; 5WTR# 

’^vs. 

3TR^ ; 3Trf^^ ; 3Tr^ ; 3Tr¥RTI51 ; 3Tr^«ir3fr ^V». 
3P[ ‘1< ; 3^: vj^', ; ;jg[K ; 3qi^r< ; 3755 \% ; 3755r¥q vc. 

W 5 T ^ ; W.^ %\ ; ^3 ; ff 7 rT Vv» ; I’ ; ; 

3 If ; -f ^ ; 7 >'JTq so ; 

^'A. 

^7:r R'A. 

^>f ; 1 ^ c : c ; qf«?rT s-# ; 

, ^ 5 Fqrf&r ; =^^ 7 :r ^ vs ; <:« ; v^ ; = 7 R 

'A'> ; CO, 

^^IcSfPT ^vs ; v 5 ^ ; \s^ ; ; 

3 IT* 1 ^ \ <5 ; sfr?!? 

rifH ; ^rq vs ; rrraqs'jff ; frwqtiff ; §4 vs ; 

^T^R^'A^. . 

?% 0 IT S ; S ; f ^qrqqft ^v ; «,v ; ^fcr 

; ?#RT HS ; lo ; |^/»T <iv ; ; |^?T '•S ; 

1 o ; |g ^ 
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; ^»^rrir ; fllCTq ;^o. 

; 5IW v'a; ; f^R ; %cl 

'€\ ; %R 

cl ; qqRR ‘ic ; qqii ; qw ^ ; q^Jrit <1^ ; qft%q> 

^O ; qiPF 6^ ; qUFSI??? 1^; qfftq? *1^ ; qife \c ] '< ; 

iM ; g55q; vsvj ; g<q53 V5«i ; gsqvf^ '^'n ; SjfcIfoS vjv» ; 

SRfNRv»v»; SRpf^ ; SR^KI 

sir^ 51511 *i'l. 

*T^ VH ; RRT^fr ^ v»^ ; v,c, 

Rf^ v*^ ; R?R%. «(V ; RfRRR^ ; R^ ; R^ ; R^ Vo ; 

R^RR vjq ; Rfl^ V ; Rff^ ^ ; RIR^ c*! ; RUfr U ; RT^R v»q ; 
v5^; Vi'- ; zi? <iY; ^ vi^ ; TtR^If ^<1 ; JTR^ HI. 

Rpiiq; 

H'H. 

R^r'HV; «Nt 

v*o ; RcR^ %>f ; Rc^ HV ; R# ; RRR vv ; R^RI vi ; 

R^ VH ; RI^ ; RTR^ v ; Rlf^ %% ; Rl^qfd ; 

to v»v ; ^ ; ^W. ; toRT \ ; fRijf^ v*c ; 

toR 'A*. ; V ; 1 ; to[ v»^ ; to v»o ; ^<tr Hv ; 

; to ; IR vi^ ; 1c ; %RRr '€%, ; 

%ftf He ; %to 'Hv ; %%R 'i\ ; ^1 «,H ; ; Irrr W ; 

s?ilR%HI •Ic. 

Rr! ^ ; ton 1 ^ ; RtRR VC ; qfffl I'H ; %\ 

RRRTRR ; Rq^ ^o ; R?R5n; 'h'- ; •h'a ; RR^ri ; rrrrT 

H«i ; RHR; %% ; R^RIfRr H ; RfRT vic ; RfR ; RRRf HI ; gRI^ ’Iv* ; 
qq ; gRRT %S ; %Rr Vvj ; ^ ^ <I1. 

fR? •h^ ; ; §RRIR Vv* ; 



A SANSKRIT LETTER OF MOHAMAD 
DARA SHUKOH 

English Translation 

I GIVE below a free English rendering of the Sanskrit letter, 
which was published in the October Issue of the Bulletin in 
1940. As stated there, the letter was published in the way in 
which it was found in the manuscript, and in this translation, 
I am adding some notes where necessary emendations are 
suggested. All the sections begin with Svasti S'optat. This is 
a form of beginning letters in Sanskrit.. Svasti means welfare 
or long life and S'rlmat means possessing auspiciousness. 
These two words are not added in the translation. The 
translation is only provisional. By the nature of the language 
employed in the letter, an accurate version is impossible. The 
corruptions in the text make the translation more difficult. It 
is hoped that even this provisional translation will be of help 
for the readers to understand the text. In the trajislation, the 
paragraph numbering is retained as it is found in the text 
and where there are noteworthy features in this numbering, 
they are explained in the notes. 

I. Prowess which cannot *be taken away, or 
withstood ; generosity ; sweetness of words* that 
have to be honoured in matters to be executed, 

7 
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that deserve to bt borne on the head, that can- 
not be deceived in the world, that deserves to 
b6 swallowed by the gods, that cannot be' 
pierced through by scholars, that is a brother 
to nectar ; bravery ; majesty ; heroism capable 
of discharging important duties ; beauty ; 
abundance of the highest dexterity which has 
attained to blissfulness and from which admix- 
ture of caste is taken away ; adroitness — who 
is the abode of crowds of virtues beginning 
with these. 

I, 1. 1. RASB. has after and after 

1.2. Read for 3Tc«I^fr4. RASB. reads so. Read 

for §4^4. Or perhaps ^4^4 qualifies 4\j^4, i.e., beauty 
deserving to be coveted by those in responsible positions. 1. 3. 
is repeated in RASB. 


II. Who is a Chintamani (the celestial 
gem that provides all wishes of the worshippers) 
at the feet of the crescent-crested (Siva) that 
is being meditated upon in the minds for a 
long time by those who have escaped from 
worldly circumlocution, that has been anoint- 
ed by the paste of the decoration of the brilli- 
ance of the cluster of rays that rise up together, 
that has the aggregate of the lustre of the 
moon, the fire and the sun, and that does not 
decay ; 

* By whom have been deceived {i.e. surpassed) 
the master of words (Jupiter), the four-faced 
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(Brahman) and the wide-mouthed (Siva) by 
the beauty of the flow of sweetness in construct- 
ing and expressing extremely fascinating words. 

II. 1. 1. Read First written . Then the 

anu'svara above ^ scored by a lin». RASB. has for 

This section contains two distinct epithets. But 
appears only once. 

III. Who is the abode of the assemblages of 
all virtues ; whose brilliance is as firece as that 
of the fierce-rayed (sun) ; who is supremely 
handsome ; by whom is contemplated Rama, 
son of Dasaratha who is dark like a new cloud ; 
by whom has been imitated Parasurama in 
point of gifts ; who is great in stature ; by 
whom has been imitated Rama (Balarama) in 
point of fair complexion ; by whom H?fs been 
accomplished the study of Samans ; in whom 
is the termination of the poverty of the 
Brahmins ; who is a sporting ground for the 
goddess of speech ; by whom the high-bqrn 
damsels have been deprived of self-control on 
account of the lustre of his body ; by whom 
the opponets h^ve been driven away through 
friendliness ; who is free from wrath ; by whom 
has been resorted to the sipping of the nectar 
of auspicious benedictions ; by whom have 
been satisfied all the desire’s of the crowds of 
mendicants ; by whom has been conquered^the 
god of love (Kamadeva) through his beauty ; 
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who has a shining string of fame ; for whom 
prostration has been begun by noble Brahmins 
with exalted and unrestrained epithets ; who 
is the transformation of sanctity ; who is an 
ornament to the learned ; by whom retirement 
has been resorted to ; by whom the curse of 
world’s misery has been annihilated ; who has 
desire to help the ordinary good people ; who 
is a protector of kings with no desire (for 
rewards) at the time of their desire to speak 
to him ; by whom the exploits of Arjuna have 
been performed ; by whom the entire time has 
been devoted to the joy of learning ; by whom 
the celestial village has been planted on the 
earth ; in whose battles the enemies have been 
conquered. 

III. 1. 2. Read RASB. reads so. Read *IfRT*T. 

RASB reads so. Read RASB. reads so. 1. 3. Perhaps 

fg before should come after BW. 1. 4. Read 

RASB. reads so. 1. 5. Read RASB. reads 

Read RASB. reads so. 1. 6. Read RASB. reads 

Read RASB. reads so. RASB. reads qTfRiqmiW 

for not clear. *11 means time and perhaps it means 

at the time of desire to speak ; 1. 7. Read for 

« * 

IV. By whom .the crowds of disputants, 
not to be censured and deserving of praises, 
were immediately turned into fire-flies at the 
rising up of the' sun (in the form) of all- 
wisdom, endowed with clearness in composing 
prose and poetry with -are capable of being 
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attained (only) through inestsmable good deeds 
that can be earned (only) through the dust on 
the feet of Siva (Lord of Physicians), which 
deserve to be propitiated by the foremost 
among the best of men, which are capable of 
being enjoyed in rapture, which deserve to be 
spoken of, which deserve to be saluted by the 
over-lord of the gods (in the form) of groups 
of poets, which are capable of being enjoyed 
incessantly, which can be spoken of along with 
nectar, which can be properly understood 
(only) through wisdom, which are flawless (and) 
which appeal to the heart. 

IV. 1. 1. Read qg for qgr and for IgffT*! means 

V. who is (like) the lord of Chandi {i.e. 
Siva) who is white like the mass of cilttle-fish 
bone (which is supposed to be the congealed 
seafoam), who is ferocious, who has performed 
the destruction of the very ferocious (demon) 
Munda and others, who is the master of the 
platform in 'the entire aggregate of the uni-' 
verse, sporting in dances and adorned with a 
heap of lotuses, (py whom the head of the enemy 
of the lord of the earth was crushed to pieces 
reminding the deeds relating to Gandiva (the 
bow) ®f Arjuna at the time of the burning of 
the great Khandava (forest) having unexpected 
branches proceeding like fierce and uplifted 
circle of hands. 
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V. 1. 1. RASB. after q^jos. 1. 3. RASB. reads 

VI. By whom (even) the flocks of ravens 
with darkness terrible and crooked are made 
supremely resplendent ,by his lustre as of the 
fire at the time of deluge which swallows up 
the water to the bottom. 

VI. 1. 1. RASB. reads ; 1. 2. RASB. reads 

VII. Who is the abode for the repose of 
the play that cannot be transgressed, which has 
been resorted to by the entire host of sciences, 
which are an ocean of beauty (also salt) moving 
up, fondled by softness, shining forth, rising 
up and vert clear. 

VII. 1. 1. Read 1. 2. RASB. reads 

In this section, the words “iftlT?! do not appear in the beginning. 

Perhaps this and the previous section were together counted as one, 
or this is an omission. Two separate epithets ending in a locative 
plural come together in a single section as in the 2nd section. 

IX. By whom the three-fold world has 
been made into a hermitage ; whose prosperity 
is without an example (t.e. equal); by whom 
the imitation by the lustre of the cold-rayed 
(moon) has been encircled {i.e. made impossi- 
ble); whose fame is a necklace of pearls to the 
worjd ; who has innumerable presents coming 
frotn the ends of the world (literally space) ; by 
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whom has been accomplished the eating of the 
nectar of the Lord’s stories ; by whom has been 
effected the destruction of the assemblage 'of 
evil deeds ; by whom has been done the punish- 
ment of the wicked persons ; whose food is 
the nectar of auspicious benedictions uttered 
on the mention of the arrival of many kings 
announced by the door-keeper ; who has 
beautiful movements of the limbs ; who derives 
joy ; whose fame moves shining ; by whom the 
movements of evil-doers has been stopped ; 
by whom the conduct of good people is ever 
followed up : whose conduct is good ; who is de- 
voted to the thought of Brahman with no (other) 
thought ; whose conduct is widely known in 
the whole world-orb ; by whom the entire 
adultery has been wiped out ; by whornsorcery 
has been arrested ; by the spread of whose 
virtues, the (other) people have been surpassed ; 
who is an incarnation of Dharma ; by whom 
the crossing to the (other) shore of the ocean 
of worldly rfiiseries has been taken up ; the* 
flow of the nectar of whose words is resplen- 
dent ; who is a pilot in the ocean of literature ; 
who is a support to the world ; from the heads 
of whose enemies cut by the sword of very 
sharp edge along with their attendants, there 
is a shower of blood flowing without obstacle ; 
the progress of whose intellect is shining j by 
whom the essence (of* truth) has been known ; 
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the wandering of whose mind is like (that of) 
an elephant in the lake of supreme bliss ; who 
is an ornament to the orb of earth ; in the case 
of whose chiefs of proud enemies who are 
put to complete flight by the sound of the bows, 
the women of the harem have left off the jing- 
ling of the ornaments ; by whom revenge has 
been left off ; who does helps of various kinds 
to the virtuous ; who makes the world free 
from diseases ; by whom the syllable Om is 
(ever) remembered ; who is dedicated to 
Narayana who is free from (mental) modifica- 
tions who has no form and who has a form ; 
by whom great authority has been won by the 
variety of his virtues ; by whom the expulsion 
of those that are opposed to Hari has been 
taken *up ; by whom the deep gloom of the 
darkness of the Kali age has been completely 
destroyed through imitation of Prahlada ; by 
whom the banishment of the debased people 
has been accomplished ; by whom has been 
effected separation from the hosts of wicked 
people ; by whom has been adopted the remedy 
for the ruin of the three worlds ; by whom the 
splitting up of the poverty of the hosts of 
learned men has been accomplished ; who 
turns away his face from the wives of others ; 

{To be continued) 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

alankaramuktavAli by krsnayajvan 

By Pandit S'iromani V. Kkishnamachakya 

This is one of the rare MSS. deposited in the^ Adyar Library, 
Madras. It is in palm-leaf. 14iX li inches. Foil. 104. Lines 6 in 
a page. Telugu character. Slightly injured. Shelf No. XXIX. li. 
18. This work is not found in the collections of any other library 
nor is it mentioned in the Caialogoiis Catalogoruni or in the 
Sources of V ijayanagar H istory hy Dr. S. Krishnasvvamy Aiyangar. 

This is a treatise on rhetoric and poetics by Susthu Krsnayajvan 
son of Susthu Suribhatta of Vadhiilagotra. The codex contains six 
chapters dealing with different topics as mentioned at the end of 
each chapter. 

Vide ; — 

3T^qiR3TT;ici^q?:qq^ 
qqq I 

515c[iqqf^qi^ qw fsdtq I 

. ^ RR 3e5l?T: 1 

q5I5q^^qf^9;qof Riq =^3^ ^3^: | 

• 

• The author was a protege of Gobbliri Nrsiriiha, the nephew 
(sister’s son) of Atreya Ramaraja of the Vijayanagar dynasty. The 
ancestry of this King Gobbliri *Nrsimha is traced thus from the 
8 
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following stanzas in the ^work Alankaramuktax’ali. (\ ide Ap- 
pendix A). 

Paternal ancestry 

Gobburi Timma (solar race) 

I 

Gobburi Kondaraja 


_ Gobburi Timma four other sons 

(m. Obamamba. daughter of whose names are not 
Srirahgaraja of Vijayanagaram given. 

Knij^ire) 


Gobburi (iobbiiri 

Nrsimha Jaganruitha 

(the patron of Krsjiayajvan) 

Maternal ancestry : 

S’rirahgaraja (Lunar race) 


Rama Timma \’ehkatadri Obamamba 

(m. Gobburi 
T imma) 

The account gfiven of the maternal ancestry by the author is 
identical with those piven of the patrons by the author of the 
GltagovindavyUkhya and the Prasannara^havavyiikliyd, Laks* 
manakavi who was the author of these commentaries was patronized 
by two persons, Tirumala and Timma of the \hjayanagar 
dynasty. Gltagovindavydkhya was written under the patronage 
of King Tirumala, second son of SVirahgaraja, the first and the 
third sons being Rama and Vehkatadri respectively. The dynasty 
as given in this work is as follows : 

Ramat Raja (l.unar race) 

1 

Sri Rangaraja 


1 / I 

Ramardlja 'Tiriimalaraja, VehkUidri 

(The patron of Laksmana 
Kavi, the author) 


four sons. 
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This account closely agrees with ihat given by Krsnayajvan 
in his Alankarainukiavali under notice except for the absence of 
reference to ObamambH. The name Timma mentioned by^ Krsna- 
yajvan appears to be a colloquial form of Tirumalaraja (Vide 
Appendix B). 

» Prasannaraghavavyakhya written by the same author 
under the patronage of Timma, the nephew of King Timmaraja 
(Tirumalaraja) through his sister, Konamba. He was also the 
minister of Tirumalaraja. This work gives the dynasty as set out 
below. (\hde Appendix C.) 

Aravidn Bukkaraja 

I 

Kamaraja m. Lakkambika 


Sriraiiga Raja m. Tim mamba Two sons whose 

I names are not 

given 


Ramaraja Tirnmaraja Venkatadri Konamba 

(son-in-law (varra) rn. Obala 

of Krsnadevarava) L 


Srirahgaraja Timma 

(minister of (minister of 

Venkatadri) Timmaraja) 

This account also agrees with that given by Krsnayajvan in his 
Alankitniiutiktavali under notice except for mentioning Konamba 
as a sister of Tim’maraja and for the absence of reference to 
C)bamaniba. 

A comparison of tlje accounts of the genealogief given in the 
Alaukarainuktcivali, Gitugoviiidavyakhya and Prasanuarnghava- 
vyakhya shows that Tirumalaraja mentioned in GUagovindavyaj 
khyd is identical with Timmaraja mentioned in Alaukaramukta- 
vali and PnUaunarTighavavyakhyd. .Ramaraja, the elder brother 
of Timmaraja was the son-in-law of Krsnadevaraya. Konamba 
and Obamambgi were the sisters of Timmaraja. 1 hus’we see that 
the ancestry of Gobburi NrsiiiiKa on the mother’s side is identical 
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with that given in the Gl/agovi ndax’yakhya and Prasaimardgha- 
vavydkhyd.' 

Evidences are available to arrive at the date of the work. For 
this, we have to ascertain the date of Gobburi Nrsiihha, the author’s 
patron. It is recorded in a stone in front of the Anjaneya temple 
at Tonduri, Pulivendala Taluk, Cuddapah Dt. that Gobburi Narasa- 
raja (Nrsiriiha) granted to the two sculptors two pieces of land in 
S. 1478 (1556 A.D.) for carving the Hanuman image.' Ramaraja, 
the maternal uncle of Gobburi Nrsiiiiha and the son-in-law of 
Krsijadevaraya, was also known as .Aliya- Ramaraja, who died in 
1567 A. D. in Talakota. From this it is possible to fix the date of 
Gobburi Nrsimha in the latter half of the 16th century A.D. Hence 
the date of the work may be placed roughly in the latter half of 
the 16th century A.D. 

The work Alankaranmktdvali is also known as Nrniiitha- 
bkupaliyant as the author illustrates the rules on rhetorics and 
poetics by referring to the virtues of his patron Nrsiiiiha. 

The author refers in this work to (1) Bhartrhari, the grammarian, 
(2) Kdvyaprai'Usa of Mammala, (3) SaptapoddrthJ by S'ivfulitya 
and (4) SdhityacTiddma^ii 

APPENDIX A 

qw ftg: I 

' (Vide also the Sources ofVijayanagar History by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar. Page XIV). 

-Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency hy Mr. V. Rangacliari, Vol. I. 
page 634. ,No. 635 of Cuddapah Dt. Cited from /«scn;/>t}o«.« o/ Cerferf Dts 

page 10, No. 29. 
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^rai 2f5icq?^ pR^iri; || 

qiR3iqi?gqpi fqq^ 

8^Toftqi^qf&i: I 

^h^: q?:Traqcr^q?:^qs^rqqq[iTt 

qts^jqfq qi qr^q ^q^qift n 
q?qi?i^gqq; #^qMi 

qpim^^qqi: qg ^TR^^qiq^if^q: i 
fi??q^trq gqqiqp^qi: ii 

ci?qv:^ ^qsifq ^wmTlTf^qiq 


qqqf^qiqqiRi 

qiqqqRici: qq ^q fq^^itq;^ qtqqiq\ I 
|j=qT^tJ=qirqqT?qiftq 3f^qq^ %?1qi:RiqqTq>* 

311^ 3^ 11 

* ♦ -^ 7. 

3RiqqiJ=qqqifqqqqfqq^^m?q qigqqi: 

■^, ^ ^ -7K- *■ # 

qqfqqiiqi |q *jfqq-q^: f^Ri: s^q^tqq'ts^^q i 

gon^i: 'i 

-:f. * A- • * 

qqqi ^iqiR^irai:* i 

?j1i:^T5Tqqqm?T3TtqqTRi- 

qjqffeqgiq^^qi ^iq5c5#4qqi: II 
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q^ift qinnoiqt: 


APPENDIX P 


f^age 212. Sources of Vijayafiagur History by Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar and D. No. 11962. I >csrripti\e Catalogue of 
^^anskrit MSS. in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 
Vol. XX. 

W: •»• * 

gqi: 1 

^ ^^^qrf^qTOimT 

5iqf^ 

^5?!garq?:^qintfeTf^?i?!ft: ii 
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riRqN^JI. II 

?lRiq^:q ^^]: \\ 

Colophon : 

Nrliqi ql^qirq?^ 5 q|^^iqi ^f^r^ffiqqiJoqiqt 51^5]: ^17; | 


APPENDIX C 

K. No. i33S. Tri ciiitiitl Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. \’o). Ill, part I, 


=qj=?Fqqi q?3 ^iqf im^qipcriq; 1 

nP^rigtJiq^ii ?TiRm%dF^: I 

^1^1 yqi'q^mi fq goiRf^qi: gqq: ^qqw: II 
#|f RF^iqi §^i^: I 
iqTcqqil S^T^’^r^qifqqi: II 
^'V§^'jm?i5iiRrai J?^qf^: i 

riqwiqt gqifqfqqffe sr. il 

^qi 3 ^ goi^i^'i q^nm^qfq: 1 
^:iJFq*^qoi fqnif^ ii 
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501 ^ 3 : 7 ^: I 
fWlf HHlsq >|;5^: | 
jRT5i^m?m4 ^iioT II 

J^cHHqoT^q^: 1 

nH5ii:ra^T^ 5 ?iti^t n 

g^f^n:iT3[Tqiiqn l 

^iqigrRst^q^qjiq^ qiWUT ^3i: || 
§f^3T?qf^?miiqqFgiriij; 
qi^r^aq5Tt3^55^¥iq^fqi^^Tfirq: 1 
^ ^ # 

: iq^TTTTqrqi g^i^q: 1 
fq^iq^Tqwp^ qqi 11 

^I5II*Tin??^TqTq^5fr ^?rcl>5 I 

«ft?^5I%^qB3qt ^^JnfNqjT ^ qi^qqi^ftrT | 

qi gqqu^^q II 

3Ty^35^tf&iqT^ cIFit 511^ I 

SRIiq^iW^ ^h?^q?Tlfqq II 
05nq3i: «#k^qr5?r qi:(jft^qq; i 

g^qir^^WWJii: ^qTTTi:4tqqq»3;: 1 

?snq^I^q^a?tfoiqT^f3^HIi:: II 
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THE RAGHUVAMS'AVRTTI OF SAMAYASUNDARA 
By H. G. Narahari, M,A. 

MallinStha may well be called the Sayana among commentators 
in Classical Sanskrit. There have been commentators before him 
anct after him ; but his popularity remains the same. To the 
latter of the two classes of commentators mentioned above belongs 
Samayasundaropadhyaya who has commented on the Raghuvams'a, 
There is a MS. (Stein 1384) of this commentary in the Raghu- 
natha Temple Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. This contains the commentary for Canto II only. 
At the end of the Canto, there are the following two colophons : 

Iti S'rl raghuvatits'e mahdkdvye krta samayasundaraih arthala- 
panikdvrttih piiritd sarge dvitlyake. 

Iti S’rl cdritravardhanaviracitaydm raghaviyatlkayam dvitlyah 
sargah samaptim aga(nta)t. 

This double colophon should naturally rouse the doubt whose 
commentary this actually is, whether it is of Cdritravardhana or oi 
Samayasundara. That this is only an erro/ out o^ribal illusion 
is proved by the Adyar Library MS. of this commentary which 
seems to be the only other MS. known so far. It is a fairly recent 
paper MS., only slightly perforated by insects, and otherwise 
in good condition. It is written in Devanagari of the Maithili 
type. Well-margined at both ends by three lines in red ink, it 
presents an artistic appearance. It bears the Shelf-Number XXXV. 
B. 13, and is noticed on p. I4fr of the Second Part of the Library 
Catalogue. At the end ot Canto II, this MS. has only the following 
cqlophon : 

Iti S'rl raghuvams'e mahdhdvye dvitlyasarge sfrl samayasundaro- 
padhydy«viracitarth (a) * lapanikdvrt (t) ih * samaptd, 

' Stein (Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, at Jammu, p. 288) susp^ts as much, 
having had the opportunity to compare this MS. with the available portions of 
CSritravardhana’s.commentary in the same Library. , 

’ MS. has only short a here. 

• MS. wrongly reads vrtiih. 

t 

9 
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The Adyar Library MS. has besides the merit of containing 
the commentary for Canto I also. This Canto concludes with the 
colophon : Hi s>ri raghtivams'e mahakavye vasi^thas^ranw nama 
praihamah sargah. A peculiar feature of the commentary is 
the interpretation of the compound parvatlparaines'varau in the 
opening verse of the Raghinya^isui. I give below the entire 
commentary for the verse : ' 

qm4l qqi: qf^qf^; i)q 
qi^qi:^jq^ ^ qi^ =q 

II ^ ^ fqf^ fqqi^ 

qrqr =q fqqi =q fqq^ i m q ^ gfq 3TTf?qTw Rifiqq^iq: i 
J'Cmqi:) srqqi qiq(qt) fqqfq qiqH^q: 

i:qT(qi:) ^Tqi qi^iqu?: || 

The keen devotion of the author for Visnii forces him to 

I 

demonstrate hS^ considerable ingenuity in interpretation. 

From both these MSS. all that is known about the author is 
that his full name is Satfiayasundaropadhyaya, and that his 
commentary on the Raghuvaihs'a is called Arihrddpanika, For 
more information about him it is necessary to seek the aid of his 
other works. 

Of these other works of Saniayasu/idaropadhydya, the 
majority are commentaries, while one or two, which look more 
independent in character, are nearly compilations of earlier 
writings. 

Among the commentaries, the KalpalatU and the Das^avaikdli^ 
kasya Visaya appear to be the earliest of those known so far ; the 
former is a commentary on the Kalpasuirci of Bhadrabahu, and the 
latter is a summary in Sanskrit of the contents of the Das^avatkrdika, 
The India Office Library has two MSS. {Keith 7471, 7472) of the 


^ Adyar Library MS fol. 1 b. 
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former commentary, and one MS. {Keith 7503) of the latter. An 
examination of these MSS. enriches considerably the knowledge 
derived about Saraayasundara from his Raghuvams'avrtti . . He is 
also called Santayasundaragani, and appears to have been a pupil 
of Sakalacandra who, in his turn, was a pupil of Jinacandra. 
The. date of the summary of tl^e Das'avatlbalffea is Sarhvat 1681 
(=A.D. 1624) ' : 


lit s'rl kalpasTitrasya prathaniavydsydnam s'ri samayasiindaro- 
padhydya viracitam samaptam^‘ 

Candrakule s'ri kharataragacchc jitiacaiidrasurindmdnah jdta 
yugapradhdnds tacchisyah aakalacandragaijis tacchisyah 
saniayasundaraganis tcna cakre stambhatirthapure das'ct- 
vaikdlikdtlkd s'us'i aid his' nigdra mitavar^e.' 

Two other works which Samayasundara chose to comment are 
the V dgbhaudahkUra and the V rttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta. 
Aufrecht (CC. 11. 16b b) slates that the former of these was composed 
in A.i>. 1636 at Ahmedabad for Harirama. ' The latter commentary 
was composed in Saihvat 1694 ( — A.D. 1638) when finasagarasuri 
reigned over the Gaccha. This information fcnlows from the 
following colophonic passages ' which conclude it : 

dlqqqr?^ qifl grw 

^qi 

qqmqqci: 


^ Biihler’s note at the end of Keith 7503 states that this is the date also of 
the comnientarv cw the Kdl^usutvit , 

- This is the final colophon of the India Offic^ MS. (Keith 7472). 

•* Keith 7503, fol. 10. 

^•S K De repeats this information in his Sanskrit Poetics, 1. 290. 
BOK.l. MS.. No. Ill of A 1883-84, fol. 21a; I am indebted to 
Mr. P. k. Code. M.*A., Curator of the B.O.R.I., Poona, who was kinfl enough 
to supply me with these extracts. 
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More independent in nature than these commentaries are the 
GSthasahasrl \ and the Visaihvadas'ataka, ' both of which are 
anthologies, and are in the main compilations of earlier writings. 
The first of these is, for the most part, in Prakrit ; with the addition 
of a few more verses in Sanskrit composed by the compiler, Samaya- 
sundara, it assumes a mixed character. The same may probably be 
the case with the other work also. The very brief extracts from 
the Ahmedabad MS. of this work given by Peterson’ does not 
allow a definite statement on this subject. From the colophonic 
verses ‘ of both these works, the additional information is derived 
that Samaya^jmdara wrote when Jinaraja reigned and when 
Jinasagarasuri ’ assumed the position of an Acarya.' The 
Gathasahasrl was composed in Sarhvat 1686 ( = A.D. 1629), and 
the Visamvddas'ataka in Samvat 1685 ( = A.D. 1628) : 

qq: | 

ori=5qj^^ || 

^ Feierson's Report, III. 284 ft. 

Ibid,, p. 290. 

* Ibid. 

*Ibid. 

This seems to be the originator in Samvat 1686 of the Laghvacarya- 
kharataraydkhd, (J. Klatt, Indian Antiquary, XI. 250; Weber, Vcrzeich- 
niss der Sanskrit-und Prakf^it-Handschriften, Zweiter Band (Dritte Abthei- 
lung), p. 1653 ; Peterson, op. cit., IV. cxxvi. 

^ This is probably what is meant when the colophoh of the Vf^ttaratnd- 
karavyakhya speaks of JinasfigarasQrj as the King of the Gaecha (Supra^ p.3.) 
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^ %fq ?5T ^ ^ II 

^ fq^iqi^5Tqqifq^iT II 

• 

Harsanandana, author of the Rsimandalatlkd, seems to be 
the pupil of Samayasunclara. A MS. of this work in Berlin ’ 
contains the following colophon : 

Iti S'ri vrJiat Kharataragachadhls'varayugapradhana s>ri Jina- 
candrasuris'isyaf)nisya panditapravara-Sakalacandragafti- 
tacchisyaniusya kalikdla Kcilamddsa sdksad Bhdratlputra 
S'rl Safuayastiiidranuihopddhydya-tacchisy^iusya vddi Har- 
^anandanaviracitriydvi .... s'rlrsimandalatlkdydfh . . . . 
dvitlyo' vasara samdptam. 

The usual difficulty experienced in settling the date of Sanskrit 
authors has fortunately been saved in the case of Samayasundara. 
Most of his works* contain information regarding the date of their 
composition. The earliest of these, the Dasavaikdlikavtsaya^ was 
composed in Sarhvat 1681 ( =" A.D. 1624). Samayasundara can hence 
be said to have lived in (he first quarter of the 17th Century A.D. 


' Weber 1974, fol. 105 6. 
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A Bibliography of the Ramayana by N. A. Gore, M.A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi, S. P. College, F^oona, 1943. 

This is a small book of just a hundred pages in which 
the young author has collected together a wealth of information 
abput the great Epic. It is a bibliography and not an encyclo- 
paedia. This must be kept in mind if the book is to be fairly 
judged. He gives information about the te.vt editions, translations, 
abridgments and epitomes; then he gives the bibliography for 
criticism. This forms the main part of the book and covers, along 
with some additional entries, just 62 pages. Then there is a long 
appendix in which he gives extracts from authoritative writers on 
various interesting points connected with the Ramayana, like epic 
language, poetic '^irt and inter-relation of Ramayaija and Mahri- 
bharata. In the second appendix he gives a few points for study, 
and with a subject-index and abbreviations, the book ends. There 
are many more points that can come into a book of this sort, 
like Sanskrit works and books in other languages where the theme 
has been drawn from the Ramayaija. In the matter of abridg- 
ments and translations, the list is extremely defective. Thus there 
are translations in Indian languages not noticed here ; for example 
there is the metrical translation in Maliyalam. There might be 
many more such omissions. The information about Ramayatias 
other than Valmiki’s, is also not full. But the book deals essen- 
tially with the Ramayaija of Valmiki. The book, even as it is, is 
very useful, and I must cdngratulate the author in having got to- 
gether so mpch of information on a very useful subject. 


Editor 
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Maharshi’s Gospel. Books I and *11. Ramanasrama, Tiru- 
vannamalai. 

These two booklets contain teachings given by Eamana 
Maharsi of Tiruvannamalai to his disciples. They are in the form 
of answers to questions put to him. In these days, persons who are 
capable of entertaining doubts op such philosophical matters are 
few, and a gifted Teacher who can give a reply to the questions 
comes only once in many centuries. Thus the book is a very 
valuable one, in so far as the contents of it are not what can be had 
every day. I recommend the book to those who are fortunate 
enough to entertain an interest in such matters regarding the self. 

EniTOg 


Ancient VijTiaptipatras by Jnaratna Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
M.A., M.O.L., D.lyit. Ex-Director of Archaeology, Baroda State. 
Memoir No. 1, S'ri Pratasimha Maharaja Rajyabhiseka Grantha- 
niala. With a Foreword by Sir V. T. Krishnamacharya, K.C.I.E., 
Dewan of Baroda. 1942. Price Rs. 9-11. Plates 26^ 

The Archaeological Department of Baroda started under the 
inspiring guidance of His Highness the late Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
about 1936 has been exploring the State and the annual reports of 
the Department issued so far have maintained a standard that can 
well compare with those of similar departments elsewhere in our 
country. Dr. Hirananda Sastri whose work as Epigraphisl to 
the Government of India is well-known has now trained his 
pupil and successor Mr. A, S. Gadre who, it is hoped, will maintain 
the traditions which Dr. Hirananda Sastri has created for the 
Department. A State like Baroda with territories so widely 
scattered throughout the Bombay Presidency has a variety of 
objects which enrich the reports of the Department every year. . 

.The Ancient VijTiaptipatras now under review is the first 
Memoir under t^ie Pratapasimha Maharaja Rajyabhisel{a|rtantha- 
mala Series and begins a new number as well as a new series, as 
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the three earlier Memoi.s of the Department, devoted to the 
pictorial art in book-illustrations, the As'okan edict at Girnar and 
to the ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavati in Baroda State, stand on 
an independent numbering by themselves. As a natural conse- 
quence of the work on pictorial art should be a study of the books 
on which these pictures appear,' the X'ijnaptipatras have a place 
unique among the historical records of that area. In the first 
place the Vijnaptipatras open up a new series of records to the 
historian, a practically untapped source hitherto. The elaborate 
ceremonies connected with them develop a knowledge of the .social 
institutions and practices of the country. The profusely illustrated 
plates at the end of the book, twenty-six in number, display the 
pictorial art and the advanced stage of the art in all its aspects. The 
historian of Gujarat and the student of Jaina literature must thank 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri for drawing attention to this type of literature 
which held itself till now in the background. 

The Memoir under review had its nucleus in an article pub- 
lished in the Asia (November, 1939) and the discerning Dewan of 
Baroda encouraged the examination and publication of the documents 
(p.v.). In accordance with a scheme to issue from time to time 
memoirs dealing with archaeology, painting etc., in Gujarat and with 
a view to commemorate the accession to the aUdi of the present 
ruler S'ri Pratapapsimha Maharaja, his Rajyabhiseka Grantha- 
mala has been started, and the present work issued is to be followed 
by others dealing with all cultural movements affecting western 
India. The localization of the scheme is not only commendable but 
very much supplies the needed information in local history other- 
wise unavailable to the general student of Indian history. It is a 
labour-saving device in as much as unnecessary duplication of work 
is avoided and concentrates useful work in well-directed channels. 

The Vijnaptipatras* are peculiar to the Jaina community. 
The main features of Jainism have already been dealt with by 
numeroi^ writers. But Dr. Hirananda Sastri would summarise 
them for his purposes for the present work. Jainism was not a 
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new religion and Mahavira only carried on the tradition of the 
earlier Tirthankaras as much as either S'ankara, Ramanuja or 
Madhva. The two important sects of the Jains — the Digambaras 
and the S'vetambaras — have many things in common though they 
differ in details (mentioned in page 2). Festivals are common to all 
religions and Jainism is no excejAion to the rule. Its most impor- 
tant festive occasion called Paryusana falls in the month of Bhadra- 
pada and lasts for eight days beginning from the twelfth day of 
the dark fortnight. The concluding day called Sdmvatsarika is as 
auspicious to the Jains as the New year’s day to the Christians. It 

is the general custom in the Jaina community to send letters request- 

• 

ing forgiveness for faults of commission and omission along 
with many rites and ceremonies. This confession of guilt, while 
observing the fast in the festival of Paryuf^ana, especially against 
ahimsa, during the past year is an ennobling custom of the Jains 
and is comparable to the confession of the Christians. So far only 
letters of forgiveness addressed to monks are available. A second 
variety of the patra is of a more general nature and is addressed 
to the head of jama Community by another jfS^ina Sangha or 
community requesting that head or Acarya to come and reside in 
their locality and help them to perform meritorious acts. Usually 
the patra praised the invited Acarya for his pious acts and solicited 
pardon for the sins committed during the year before extending the 
invitation for the next year. This practice seems to have been 
confined to the SVetambaras (p.5). 

The VijTiaptipatras were ususally written in Devanagari and 
the language used was partly Sanskrit and partly a local dialect. 
From the available material it is possible to argue that they 
originated only from (iujarat-Kathiawad as even the specimens 
available outside this area originated only from these regions. The 
chief object of the patra as already •explained, was to invite 
a Jaina Acarya or a preceptor to stay with a Jaina Sangha or 
community of ^a particular locality during the next qftumasa 
i.e. the period of the four mcftiths of the rainy season when 
10 
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touring is not allowed to' a monk. This is analogous to the 
caturmasya of the Hindu Brahmin Sanyasin to whom a similar 
inhibition applies during the same period. The paira contained 
among others, a praise of the acarya so invited, his good actions, 
the meritorious acts of the Samgha inviting the acarya described with 
humility, often incidentally refer'ring to historical incidents and 
usually in pictorial form a description of the locality from which 
the invitation was issued- These pictures, -which are reproduced 
in the plates accompanying the work — possess a considerable value 
for various studies (p.o). 

Usually written on thick country-paper, twelve inches wide and 
often very long, one patra measuring 108 cubits, many of them 
were Khanda-kavyas such as the hidu-ciuta. The Meghacfuta^ 
smasydlekha and Cetoduta are instances of the kind. These com- 
positions speak of the flourishing condition of the towns mentioned 
in them and the accounts of the Jaina sanctuaries contained 
therein are very informative. 

The methodology of writing these pairas are dealt with in the 
third chapter, "fhe tendency of all documentary writing to become 
formal can be noticed in works treating about letter-writing 
Patra-Kaumudl of Vararuci. Common place injunctions such as 
the number of S'ris to be used for friends elders and foes, the use 
of the locative for the place from which the letter originates, the 
accusative to the addressee, nominative to the writer and the 
prefixes to elders such as pnjyapdda etc. are too well-known. 
Exceptions are to be in the case of a master to one of lower position 
who used Svasti instead of Sri and Siddlii by a junior to a senior. 
Letters had to be franked with the dust of gold, silver and incense. 
An uttama patra was about 18 inches in size. Two-thirds was 
to be left for folding and the contents was to be written on the 
third part remaining. The procedure of writing the contents is 
described in p. 11 . In carrying letters, a king’s message was to be 
carried ©ver the head, that of a Minister on the forehead, that of a 
teacher on the head as also that of a Brahmin, a Sanyasin and a 
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tnaster. The letters of wife, children, ajid friends was to be placed 
near the heart. 

A similar distinction applied to the marking of letters for 
different personages, A royal letter was marked by a circle like 
the disc of the Moon made of musk and saffron, that to ministers 
only with saffron, to learned men and teachers with sandal, to the 
wife with red lac, to the ascetics with sandal alone and so on. 
Examples of royal letters in ancient days are found in Harsa’s 
time decribed by Bana in his Har^acarita, The Malavikagnimita 
contains a letter of Pusyamitra to his son Agnimitra. 

The V ijanaptipatras had no rigid rules to follow though a 
formalistic tendency is observable which must have been supported 
by a strong tradition. Two kinds of V ijnaptipatras are notice- 
able ; one m which letter^ were written by a sangha to a monk 

and the other between two monks, of whom one was a guru and 
the other a disciple. Though formal rules are not available 

empirical rules can be stated. Usually they were written in scrolls. 
First the niangaUikalas'ay then the eight sacred objects, then 
the fourteen svaptias dreamt by the mother of a Tirthamkara, 
representations of the palaces of the ruler of ^ne country from 
which the letter is despatched, then part of the route and the 

picture of a congregation held under the auspices of a Jaina 

teacher were all painted on the patra. It is here that the value of 
the scrolls lie. Even with a crude technique they produce a success- 
ful panoramic effect. The earlier pictures are more accurate and 
artistic than the later ones. To sum up in the words of the writer; 

These epistles arc iniporiant from several points ol view. The descrip- 
tion of the localities concersed and the mention of the ruler of the country 
with allusions to local events give the documents considerable value for local 
history. They provide with interesting details regarding arts and crafts, pro- 
fessions etc. of the localities with which they arc concerned. The pictures 
given in them are worthy of note for the history of tlie art of painting. They 
are useful for .the study of social and religious customs, the growtli of dialects 
or the study of comparative philology. They also supply considerable material 
for etlinographical study (p. 17). 

The most important V ijTlapatipatra noticed in ctetail in this 
memoir is the tarman of Jahangir, (chapter IV) a valuable 
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document belonging to the, late Muni Hamsavijaya and is now with 
Muni Puijyavijaya at Patan. Dr. Hirananda Sastri also obtained 
from the same source a Gujarati translation of the Marwadi text of 
the farman. Akbar’s eclecticism is a matter of common knowledge 
and every religious teacher of repute who formed part of his court 
and the assemblage of the learned in his days, claimed him for his 
own religion. A deputation of Jains waited on Emperor Jahangir in 
1610 A,D. and secured a new imperial rescript under which slaughter 
of animals during the Paryusana was prohibited a second time (the 
first being made by Akbar in 1583 A.n.). An elaborate description 
and explanation of the plates relating to the palra are given, 
followed by the text. Dr. Hirananda Sastri has futher enriched 
the memoir by examining in detail 24 VijUaptipatras and incident- 
ally discussing the relevant plates. The reproduction of some old 
Indian letters e.g. letter attributed to Canakya in the Mudriiroksasa, 
the text of the letter as given by Ksemendra which accomplished 
the blinding of Kunala, the son of .Woka, the letter of Pusyamitra 
to Agnimitra found in the Malvikagnimitra and the Dasipatra- 
vidhi or document relating to the purchase of slave girls, form a 
useful and instructive appendix (pp. 68-73). It is hoped that the 
successor of Dr. Sastri will continue to maintain the standard set 
by his predecessor and teacher in the reports and memoirs of the 
Department in future. A. N. Kkisjinan 


Palani the Sacred //«// o/ by J . M. Somasundaram, 
B.A., B.L. Published by the Dandayuthapani Devasthanam, I’alni. 
Demy 8 vo., 1941. 

This brochure on Palani by Mr. J. M, Somasundaram, the 
enthusiastic Executive Officer of th6 S'ri Dat}(Jayuthapatji Devas- 
thanam contains two parts, the first part relating to Palani and the 
secOTd part having an English translation of the Tirumuruhafrup- 
padai of Nakkirar, a Sangam poet who presided over the last great 
Tamil Sangam at Madura known as the Kadaiccan^am . Mr. Soma- 
sundaram has collected within the short space of 32 pages all the 
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relevant and useful information both to^the pilgrim and the scholar. 
The select plates are illustrative and the flash light view of the 
silver car facing page 10 is superb. The plates are al wel] chosen. 
A description of the temples constituting the Devasthanam — and 
they number 26 — furnish interesting and important details (pp. 
13-J6). It IS worthy of note that the Sacred Hill of Muruga at 
Palani and the temple, ancient as they are, are held sacred both by 
the Hindus and the Muslims (p. 11). The Jain caveat Aivarmalai is 
also considered to have been the resting place of the Pandavas and 
hence the derivative native of Pandavar padi4kkai. 

Among the Appendices, the first gives the list of temples consti- 
tuting the Palani Devasthanam. The second gives the list of lancled 
properties of the Devasthanam showing an annual income of 
Rs. 22,660. The tabular statement of Appendix C will be greatly 
appreciated both by the historian and the administrator. Of 
Appendices G and H the former gives the text of the Copper plate 
grant of Tirumalai Nayaka and the latter a Bibliography of works 
on Palani. The English rendering of the Tiruniuniharrupadai by 
Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai forms a useful addition and gives a 
sense of completeness to the devotee of Murugijf, Mr. Somasun- 
daram has rendered very valuable service in bringing out this work 
within two yearsoof his becoming the Executive officer of the 
Daodayudhapani Devasthanam. A. N. Kkishnan 


Ancient Rnces and Myths by Ccindra Chakraberty, Vijaya 
Krishna Brothers, 81 Viv^kananda Road, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Chakraberty has been a prolific writer with over twenty- 
two works to his credit. The wide range of topics covered in these 
books, as illustrated by the available list of works, Vepresents 
History, Medicine, Education Politics,* Botony, Sexology, Econo- 
mics and Religion. The Ancient Races and Myths gome under 
the category o^ historical and anthropological studies. The author 
claims that he has “ for the firsi time attempted to disentangle the 
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racial components and thtir contributions to ancient civilizations.” 
Ancient Myths ^ were regarded as grotesque, meaningless and 
fantastic. “ Egyptian gods were thought to be zoomorphic. I have 
tried to show that they are based Nature phenomena. This tries to 
give a rational interpretation to the puzzling problem.” 

Mr. Chakraberty has devoted a section each to the Aryans m 
India, Iran, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Latium, Greece, 
Germania, Slavica, China, japan, and early .American civilizations 
represented by the Eskimos and the Incas. While the author has 
detailed much useful information for a study of these civilizations 
independently, there has been no attempt at a synthetic presentation 
of the facts so gathered. While there are isolated attempts at 
interpreting a festival or a god in the related terminology of each 
religion especially those of the Indo-.Aryans, the Semitic, the 
Egyptian and the Caucasian stocks, much of the book is descriptive 
and not interpretative. The book contains much valuable matter 
to the general reader and we commend the book for a general 
preliminary study. A. N. Kkishn.\n 


A Biographical Dictionary of Puranic Personages by 
Akshaya Kumari Devi. Crown 8vo. Vhjaya Krishna Brothers, 31 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Price Re. L. 

S'rimati Akshaya Kumari Devi has already about eleven works 
to her credit of which, some like A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Gautama the Buddha, Evolution of the Rgvedic Pantheon, The 
Vedic Age and Pilgim's India may be held to be her major con- 
tributions. Her History of Sanskrit B^teraturc was reviewed in 
this Bulletin in 1941 p. 102. The books of Srimati Askhaya 
Kumari have a useful purpose to serve in that they contain the 
maximuijfi information in a minimum space. 

. An attempt is madg, in the book under review, to make a 
comparative study and to bring together parallel ideas of mytholo- 
gical significance in the light of the archaeological discoveries of 
the ancient civilizations of Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Crete, 
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Iran, Baluchistan, Moherjodaro, Harappa and the Transcaucasian 
regions and to discover the mystic background of Puranic mythology 
considered in relation to the above studies. It is held that much light 
is thrown explaining much that has hitherto been held inexplicable 
or ununderstandable. To cite a few examples ; Hiranya Kas^yapas 
(yellow man) and Daityas are held to be Mongoloids. Anavas 
were Pan- Alpines. Turvasux were Mediterraneans. Iksvakuswere 
Achaean Aryans, and so on. In the twenty-two sections that 
comprise the topical analysis of puranic personages a synthesis of 
the various mythologies is attempted with credit. A more elaborate 
study of the problems raised in these small notes — like paragraphs 
would be welcome with a more detailed study of the problem. 

N. Krishanan 


Kannada Nadina Kathcgaht by Narayana Sarma, Rajata- 
inahotsavagranthamale, .f, Karnataka Itiha.sa Sams'odhaka Maij- 
dala, Dharwar, 1940, pp. xxviii, 167. Price, Ordinary, As. 12; 
Calico, Re. 1. 

This book which was published on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Karnataka Historical Research society, Dharwar, 
gi\ es an account of some of the great men and women who shed 
lustre on the Karnataka country. The period covered in the survey 
starts from A.D. 332 and goes right up to our own times. There 
are 56 sketches in all of these great people. .'Xmong them are rulers 
and statesmen, heroes and heroines, saints and philanthropists' who 
all contributed to the glory that was Kar^iataka. Of special interest 
among these .sketches should be that of the late Maharaja of Mysore 
who left us very recently and who, by his great qualities as a man 
and as a ruler, had won universal esteem e\ en while he lived. 
Sketch 39 should be highly flattering to the Kannadiga a'\)io knows 
therefrom that the banner of his ancestors once sAvayed even over 
the di.stant island of Ceylon. 

The book is written in an easy and flowing style, aiid^is amply 
illustrated. It is certain to evoke patriotism among young children 
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of Karnataka for their mother-country. It is bound to be of similar 
use even to older people who may not have either the leisure or the 
equipment to go to the originals from which these sketches are 
extracted. The general student of Ancient Indian History has also 
reason to be proud of these great men and women, for heroes and 
heroines of any part of India are sg for the whole country. 

The author is to be congratulated on his fine performance. 
The price of the book is cheap enough, and well within the reach 
of the thinnest purse. H. G. Nakahari 


. Secrets of Spirtual Life by Dr. Mohan Singh, M.A., Ph., D. 
D. Litt., S. Sher Singh, B/2 Kapurthala House, Lahore, 
pp. xxiv, 175. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Dr. Mohan Singh needs no introduction to students of Indian 
Mysticism. He has already many publications in this branch to 
his credit. A modern scholar with high academic distinctions, he 
has chosen for investigation the rather lonely field of Mysticism 
which has no attractions for many. He is thus one of tho.se very 
few scholars wh\ still hold aloft the banner of the spiritual genius 
of ancient India. 

The book under review gives his ‘ system ’ of spiritual exercises 
whose practice should lead the aspirant to the knowledge of the 
super-normal aspects of truth. It is nearly epigrammatical in 
character and consists of 407 ‘ sutras.’ The ‘ secrets ’ given in the 
book are all ‘ intuitively apprehended,’ and are the product of the 
author’s ‘ vision and not of intellection ’. For those who are them- 
selves unused to spiritualistic exercises, it is not possible to 
understand and appreciate in full the .valuable disclosures the book 
may have to make. But there should be little hesitation in stating 
that the H^k calls for the most careful consideration at the hands of 
all those who are in any degree interested in researches into the 
higher aspects of truth. H. G. Narahari 



OBITUARY NOTICE 


Dr. JOHAN VAN MANEN PASSES 

Friend Death released to a higher plane on March 17 at 
Calcutta the Ego whom we knew as Dr. Johan van Manen, 
C.I.E., a ver\’ erudite and valued member of The Theosophical 
Society for over twenty years and for seven years Assistant 
Director of the Adyar Library. He added many rare manu- 
scripts to the Library's Oriental collection. He was a 
personal friend of Bishop Leadbeater, lived next door to 
him during Bishop Leadbeater’s residence in the Octagon, 
Adyar,* and accompanied him on some of his t/avels. Dr. van 
Manen’s rooms v\erc crowded with books, not only the walls 
but the floor also, and one had to thread one’s way through 
piles of books on the floor to enter his study. Deeply learned 
in philosophy and philology, he spoke several European 
languages, and translated from German, F'rench, Dutch, 
Italian, from Latin and Greek, and was well versed in 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibeta’n and Pali. 

Of recent years he was General Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1923-1939) and edited its journal ; he also 
edited for the' same institution the Bibliotheca Indica, and was 
Acting Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. He 
was also a member of the All-India Library Conference at 
Lahore, the Managing Secretary.of the Indian Science Congress 
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Association, and a membfer of the Senate of Calcutta University. 
He took occasional interest in Theosophical activities in 
Calcutta, and addressed the Bengal Theosophical Conference 
in Calcutta in 1937. 

Dr. van Manen came into Theosophy at the age of 
eighteen. Born in 1877, at Nijmegen, Holland, he joined The 
Society in 1895, an early member of the Netherlands Section, 
and two years later he is translating for the President-Founder, 
Colonel Olcott, an article by Prince Oukhtomsky (of the 
entourage of the Czar of Russia and a paramount authority 
on the subject of the Lamaic philosophy) praising the Colonel’s 
efforts in bringing together the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists on the basis of his Fourteen Fundamental 
Propositions (Old Diary Leaves IV, 173). 

Dr. van Manen was the first General Secretary of the 
European Federation of National Societies inaugurated in 
London in 1903, and he organized the Congress at Amsterdam 
in 1904, London 1905 and Paris 1906. In 1908 we find him 
returning to HUland'from a long stay with Bishop Leadbeater 
and delivering an address to the Whitsuntide Convention of 
the Dutch Section, besides reading a paper from Bishop Lead- 
beater on an aspect of clairvoyant research. 

Work at Adyar 

In 1909, the year after Dr. Besant’s assumption of the 
President’s office. Dr. van Manen came to Adyar with Bishop 
Leadbeater, was appointed to th^ Executive Committee, and 
found a congenial post in the Adyar Library as Assistant 
Directed. He was heartily welcomed by the Director, Dr. 
Otto Schrader, and a rich companionship it proved to be, the.se 
two eminent scholars working in “close and pleasant co-opera- 
tion” for seven years, “with .the same aims and in the same 
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spirit and" in complete harmony for^the same object,” as van 
Manen writes in a prefatory note to Schrader’s introduction to 
two Sanskrit works — the Pancaratra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita — which Schrader wrote while a prisoner of war in 
the Ahmednagar camp. Their association with the Library 
ceased in 1916, but they 'have both enriched it with 
their scholarship, constructive organization, acquisition of 
valuable manuscripts, and contacts with important foreign 
libraries. 

A romantic episode occurred late in 1910 when a solitary 
leaf of a Tibetan manuscript was received at the Library from 
a correspondent in the north of India for identification. Dr. 
van Manen immediately recognized it as having special and 
remarkable value. From his examination of the script he 
determined that it belonged to a particular recension of 
the Frajnaparamitas of the pre-Christian era. The leaf 
was submitted to Bishop Leadbeater who by clairvoyant 
investigation discovered that it was a leaf of a work written 
by Nagarjuna, the Buddhist patriarch,* neari^ two centuries 
A.D., and known as the Sambodhi. Nagarjuna's manuscript 
was not, however, an original production, but a translation 
from an old Atlantean manuscript, which was a holy relic 
when one of the later Atlantean migrations left Poseidonis ; 
they took it with them to India. There is good reason to 
believe that Nagarjuna drew the materials for writing his 
Paramitas from this pVimary manuscript. The investigators 
were not surprised to fiijd that the Atlantean manuscript 
was one which the Master Morya, when more than ten 
thousand ydars ago a Ruler in Poseidonis, had ha^l copied, 
and that before that date it had belonged to a secret society 
of white magicians who were active in the very heart of 
that degraded civilization. I*Io less inevitable waS it that 
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the Chohans Morya and Kuthumi should be associated with 
this manuscript, seeing that the Master K.H. was Nagarjuna 
in that life ! {The Theosopkist, January 1911). 

We find another good story in Dr. van Manen’s report 
on the researches into Occult Chemistry {Theosopkist, October 
1909). Bishop Leadbeatcr, requiring some specimens of sub- 
stances for breaking up purposes, “subtilized a few sample 
atoms from the required substances in the Dresden Museum 
and submitted them to Mrs. Hesant for disintegration.’’ Van 
Manen sadly confesses that these were not, after being dis- 
membered, put together and brought back to their original 
lumps or blocks, but indiscriminately let loose in space. A 
nice case for legal opinion ! 

Dr. van .Manen discussed a variety of topics of great 
interest in The Theosopkist — The Wonder Tree of Kumbum, 
Lao Tzu and Herakleitos, Theosophy and Politics, and so 
on. His largest book runs into nearly NO pages, Mrs. 
Besant's Theosophy according to the Bishop of Madras, a 
valiant and convincing defence of Dr. Bcsant against the 
attack of the Bishop of Madras and seven missionaries 
representing as many missionary societies. These eight took 
advantage of the Court Case and other incidents to attack 
Theosophy, The Theosophical Society, and some of its 
leaders. Van Manen stood in with the President, and 
severely trounced the Bishop and his satellites for their 
“un-Christian conduct” and exposed* their errors and mis- 
representation. The book is not only a very able and 
complete defence of the President but also a learned dis- 
course dfi the Theosophical view of religion and Christianity. 

An attractive feature of The Theosopkist book columns 
were Dr. van Manen’s reviews ; on more than one occasion 
Dr. Besant acknowledged his “invaluable literary help.” 
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A picturesque figure he was, toften clad in Javanese or 
Malay dress, a brilliant conversationalist, a companionable 
friend, generous to the poor folk around Adyar, and never 
married. He was an inveterate smoker — the Founders had 
smoked before him, but that tradition has disappeared and 
smoking at Adyar is no longer correct except among the 
airmen who are billeted in the houses on the beach. 

Dr. van Manen’s funeral, in the evening of the 17th, 
w'as attended by the Dutch, Belgian and Sw iss Consuls at 
Calcutta, and by Dr. Kalidas Nag, representing the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

In honoured memory of Dr. van Manen the Adyar 
Library was closed on March 19. 

J. L. Davidge 



EDITORIAL 

We have already issued the VadUvali of Jayatirtha 
and the SahgUaratnitkara of S'arhgadeva with the com- 
mentaries of Sirnhabhupala and Kallinatha. The latter 
book has been appearing in the Bulletin for some time. 
With this issue of the Bulletin^ we are able to publish 
256 pages. There remain only 41 pages of the text and 
the commentary, and this part will appear in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. The first volume has appeared 
containing the whole of the first chapter with a few 
appendices, ai| Intrpduction and detailed contents. It 
is not proposed to publish the appendices and the In- 
troduction in the Bulletin. This portion will be avail- 
able as a small supplement to those who subscribe to 
the Bulletin at a nominal price. The second volume 
containing the second, third and fourth chapters of the 
Sahgitaratnukara is nearing completion and the book 
is expected to appear very soon. • 

The Rgvedavyukhya of Madhava appeared in in- 
stalments in the Bulletin for the first four adhyayas of 
the firs^ astaka. From the first part of this volume of 
the Bulletin, further portions have begun to appear. 
We haye also taken up a few new publications to be 
issued through the Bulletin. 
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We know that our publication activity is facing 
dangers on account of the serious international situa- 
tion. But this is the time when such activities should 
not be allowed to cease. Man wants the wisdom of the 
R^s at this time more than at any time in recent years. 
According to the teachings of the Rsis, human suffering 
is not an unmixed evil. Whenever the world was 
merged in such sufferings, the gods have approached 
the Supreme Lord and there was at all such times a 
Divine Manifestation. S'ri Rama and S'ri Krsna ap- 
peared on the earth in response to the prayers of {he 
gods for the salvation of the suffering humanity. If 
there is not such a Divine Manifestation now, the reason 
is that there are not gods who approach the Lord on 
behalf of the suffering men. It is our firm belief that 
the understanding of the teachings of the wise Rsis of 
old is a greater effort in the cause of war against 
oppression than armament industries and other visible 
forms of war effort. 

It is through the strength of such a firm belief that 
in spite of very adverse circumstances the Adyar Library 
keeps on its publication activities, so that we may con- 
tribute our share in bringing the wisdom of the Rsis 
within the reach of those who desire to understand that 
great gift from ancient ^India. The immediate result is 
not our guiding string. The total result in the course 
of a long time of incessant work for a goo(^ cause is 
what will serve as the real test of the usefulness of the 
activities of^an Institution. It may be that the present 
response to the appeal of the Library may be very 
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slender. But posterity 'will be in a much better position 
to judge what Institutions like the Adyar Library have 
accomplished at a time of great danger to humanity. 

Defeat of an enemy can be only a temporary 
solution for man’s sorrows. The causes that made 
some individuals or groups of individual enemies of 
humanity must be eliminated if man is to have lasting 
happiness and freedom from a recurrence of similar 
suffering. It ds here that the wisdom of the Rsis has 
its great part to play. Every thinking man knows that 
the problems that will face the victorious nations after 
the war will be far more difficult of solution than the 
problems that face them at present. Institutions like 
the Adyar Library will have to provide the solution for 
those future problems. We fully believe that in our 
publications we are laying the foundations for the 
future. 


Printed and published by C. Subbarayudu*at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 



SOME LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE ADYAR LIBRARY 

JXTSX BELEASeD 


VYAVAHARANIRNAYA of varadaraja 

Edited by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and 
A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Adyar Library, Adyar 

A very important and hitherto unpublished South Indian 
digest of Hindu Law 

Price Rs. 16/- 


SANGITARATNAKAR.A 

WITH THE COMMENTARIES OF CATURA KALLINATHA 
AND SIMHABUPALA 

Edited by Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri, F.T.S., with an 
Introduction in English by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 

D. Phil. (Oxon) VOL. I (ADHYAYA 1) 

Price Rs. 9/- 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VISISTADVAITA 

By Prof. P. N, Srinivasa Chari, M. A. , ^ Principal and 
Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College (Retired) 

A critical and comprehensive survey of Visistadvaita 
pi'esented for the first time 

Price Rs. 10/- 


VADAVALI OF JAYATIRTA 

with English Translatiq^n and Notes by P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A., 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Fellow in Philosophy, 
Benares "Hindu University 
Translated into English for the first time 

Price Rs. 4/- 


Copiea ean had of : 

THE THEOSOPHICAI; PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

SRI SANKARAGURUKULAM, SRIRANGAM 

Editor : Gurubhaktasikhamani, Sastraprasarabhushana, T. K. 

Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, B.A., Founder of Sri Sankara- 
gurukulam, Srirangam. 

Literarv Adviser : Vidyasagara, Vidyavacaspati,. P. P. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.) M.A., Curator, Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library and Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

The Main Features are : 

1. The publication of rare and hitherto unpublished works of 
writers of established reputation on all branches of 
learning bearing on Hindu Culture and Learning. 

N.B. Seven works have been taken up for publication serially 
in the first year. Two works on Vedanta, one on 
Miniamsa, one Kavya, one Champu, one Drama and 
one Alankara are now running serially. 

.1. The rex'iewing of books and periocficals cAi current thought. 

3. The encouraging of the production of original compositions 
in Sanskrit by contemporary writers and poets. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6 only. 

For boir.i fide V idyartlnes on production of certificate 
from their teacher Rs. 4 only. - . 

The Journal is now published Quarterly. If sufficient 
encouragement is forthcoming it is hoped to convert it 
into a Bi-moiuhly and even a Monthly. 

Advertisement rates arc : l Full page for one insertion Rs. 10 

,, for one year Rs. 30 
A page for one insertion ^s. 6 

A „ fgr one year Rs. 20 

THE MANAGER, 

r/te Journal of the Sri Sankaragurukulam, 

* SRIRA^NGAM 



Annamalai University Journal 

PUBLISHElD THRICE A YEAR 
(Record of research work done in the University) 


Annual Subscription: Rs. 7/- (Internal), Sh. 10 (Foreign) 
Postage and V. P. Charges extra 

Contributions, remittances, books for review, exchanges 
and correspondence regarding all matters may he addressed to 

Dr, B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu, M.A., Ph.D., B. Com., 
Bar-at-Law 

Professor of Economics, and Editor, 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

' ’ Ks. A. 


Factory Labour in India ... ... ..JO 

Bhoja Raja ... ... ... ...IS 

Swaramelakalanidhi ... ... ..2 0 

NavTnatarkam ... ... ...2 0 

Text and Commentary of Tattvavibhavana by Fara- 
mes'vara, a Commentary on V'acaspati Mis'ra's 
Tattvabindu ... "... ...3 0 

S'ri Mukundamala ... • ... ...3 0 

Svarasiddhanta Candrika ... ... ...5 0 

Acousti<^ ... ^ ... ... ... 18 


For copies apply to the Registrar, Annamalai 
University, An’hamalainagar 



JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, MADRAS 

Started in 1927 
and 

WORKING SUCCESSFULLY FOR THE CAUSE OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND LEARNING 

for the last 15 years 
CONDUCTED BY A 
Distinguished Editorial Committee 
PRESIDED OVER BY 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, LL.D., K.C.S.I. C.I.E., 

CONSISTING OF OTHER EMINENT SCHOLARS 


i Z . . 

Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S., 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., L.T., 

P. P. S. Sastri, B.A., (Oxon.). M.A., (Madras), 

Dr. A Sankaran, M.A., Ph.D,, L.T., 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., Ph.D., 
and others 
and 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY 
Eminent Foreign Scholars like^ 

Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. L. D. Barnett, Dr. Jolly, O- Strauss, 
Dr. F. O. Schrader, Dr. Wilhelm Printz and: Dr. Sylvain Levi 

AND BY LEADING INDIAN DAILIES AND JOURNALS 

like 

the “Hindu” “Madras Mail," “ Bombay Chronicle.” - 
the “Indian Antiquary” and the “Indian Review” 
ISSUED IN FOUR QUARTERLY PARTS 
CONTAINING* VERY LEARNED ARTICLES 
by Eminent Scholars and Students of Research 

Annual Subscription : Inland, Rs. 6 Fore,ign, lOsh 

Each part separately Rs. 2, Postage inclusive. 


“ Ashrama ** Luf., 
Mylapore Madras.^ 


For Particulars apply to : 

Mr. K. Balasubramania Iyer, B.A., B.L., 

Managing Editor 



Journal of Indian History 

AN ALL-INDIA JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

PUBLISHED THREE TIMES A YEAR 

EDITED By 

Rajasex'asakta Diwan Bahadur 

S. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., 

Hony. Ph.D., F.R. Hist, S., etc. 

(Honorary Correspondent, Archicological Survey of India, 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Rb. 10. 

SELECT OPINIONS 

W. H. Moreland, c.s.l, c.i.il, late of the LC.S . : 

‘ The Journal of Indian History is much the best of the periodicals 
which now reach me from India. It seems to me to be quite indis- 
pensable to any serious student of Indian History, and I wish it 
every success.’ 

Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., c.i.e., c.b., Editor, 
Indian Antiquary^ etc. 

‘ In 1924 Professgr Rao Bahadur Krishnasvami Aiyangar 
published a double number of the Journal of Hidian History which 
he had taken over with great c:ourage from Professor Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan of Allahabad. Since then he has conducted it with singular 
skill and attracted important writers as contributors. 1 wish him 
every success in this valuable undertaking.’ 

Sir Frank Noyce, kt., c.s.i., c.b.e., i.c.s., Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 

‘ I can assure you that 1 ha\ e far more than glanced through it. 
I have read it with the care and attention it deserves. 1 think you 
keep up a wonderfully high standard.’ 

R. B. Ramshotham, ESl>., m.a., i.e.s., Pro Vice Chanccllor, 
Muslim University ^ Aligarh. 

‘ I arrt very honoured by your proposal to retain my name on 
the .Editorial Board of the Journal. I am bringing it before the 
notice of the Department of History in this University, as 1 consider 
that it has reached a very high and scholastic standard and that 
it has marintained in the face of great difficulties a level which chal 
lenges comparison with those published out of India,’ 



THE POONA ORIENTALIST 


EDITED BY» 

Vidyasudhiikani Dk, Hx\R DUTT SHARMA, B.A., PH.D. 

Each issue about 100 pages, Demy 8vo. 

(Started from April 1936) 

Published quarterly. Devoted to Indian History and Culture, 
Literature , Philosophy, Religion, Archaeology , Bibliography 
of u p-to-diite piihl icat ions , etc. Contains also Original 
Sanskrit 7'exts with Hngltsh Translations . 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6 in India; 10s. 6d, or 
3 Dollars outside India 

POONA ORIENTAL SERIES 

The Af^enev has started a new Senes entitled " The Poona Oriental Series ” 
in which critical and moderately priced editions of Ancient Indian Literature 
are published. 

A Catalogue of Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit Books containing over 6000 
titles, published m May 1930. and Supplementarv lists of later acquisitions will 
be supplied I'KEE on receipt of As. 6 to cover postage. 

Please apply to 

THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

15 Shukrawar, Poona 2 (India). 

THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 

Founded by-RABINDHANATH tXgORE 
Edited by — -K. R. KRIPALANI 

THE LEADING JOURNAL OF ART. LETTERS & PHILOSOPHY 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes : ' 

“ I consider the ‘ Visva-Bharati Quarterly ’ a journal of litetary 
and artistic merit and look forward to getting it. 

Mr. Earnest Rhys (Edito.r, Everyman's Library) writes : 

“ I should love to pay a very cordial critical tribute to the 
‘ Visva-Bharati Quarterly,” which seems to me the most original and 
vitally interesting of all our contemporary publications that deal 
with the art^ and letters.” 

Yone Noguchi writes : 

“ One of the best magazines in the world.” 

Price per is.''.ue : Rs. 2/- (3s. 6d.) 
Annual subscription : Rs.* 8/- (l4s.) 

post free. 



INDIAN CULTURE 

(JOURHJkL OF THE INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE) 

A high class research quarterly in English on Indology conducted under the 
distinguished editorship of Drs. D. R. Bhandarkar. B. M. Barua, B. C. Law, 
with a strong Advisory Committee, consisting such eminent orientalists as Sir 
Brajendra Nath Seal, Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Drs. S N. Das (Ripta, Lakshman 
Sarup» Radhakiimud Mukherjee. P. K. Acharya, MMs. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
Gananath Sen and others, each of whom represents a particular section of 
Indian Culture. 

It deals with all the branches of Indian Culture — Vedas, Philosoohy, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Ancient Indian l^olitics and Sociology, 
Indian positive Sciences,, History, Archa'ology, Dravidian Culture, etc. 

Ampng the contributors are the best orientalists of India and foreign lands 
including Drs. Sir B. N. Seal, Sir A. B. Keith. Drs. Otto Schrader, Otto Stein, 
R. C. Mazumdar, l\ K. Acharya, etc. 

Indispensable for every lover of Indology. A most attractive get-up and 
printing. Each issue contains about 200 pages. I Vice v ery moderately fixed - 
Rs. 6 or Sh. 10 per annum (including postage). 

, Among the other publications of the Institute, which aims at wide 
propagation of Ancient Indian Culture and Wisdom by publication of the best 
products of Ancient Literature under various Series — Vedic. Buddhistic, Jama, 
etc., are : 

(1) An encyclopaedic edition of the Kgv eda w-ith texts, commentaries and 

translations with elaborate research notes in English. Bengali and 
Hindi. 

(2) Gava and Buddha Gaya— 2 Vols., Rs 12 

(3) Bafhut— 3 Vols , Rs. is. 

(4) Upavana Vinoda (a Sanskrit treatise on .\rbon Horticulture), etc , etc., 

Rs. 2-8. 

(5) Vangiya Mahakos'a (each part), As. 8. 

(6) Books of the Buddhistic Series (under compilation) 

(7) Linguistic I|itroduction to Sanskrit — Rs. 5. 

For further particulars, please apply to 

The Hony. General Secretary, 

INDIAN RESEABCH INSTITUTE, 

170, MANIKTALA STREET, CALCUTTA (INDIA). 

in^LToH) X s 

The Journal of the 
Society for the Study of Religions 

Edited for the Executive Commtttee by F. Victor Fisher 

President of the Society : 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.L, G C.I.E 
Chairman of the Executive Committee : 

Sir E. Denison Ross. C.I.E . Ph.D. 

Application for Membership should be sent to : 

The Hon. Secretary, 

26. Buckland Crescent. Hampstead. 

London, N.W.3 

Membership Subscription 10/- per ann^m 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
National life' 

By Annie Besant 

I WANT, if I can, this evening, to try to show you to some 
extent not only the necessity of religion in the life of a 
Nation, but also something of what history has taught us 
of the effect of religion on National life. Some of you may 
remember reading, with relation to the want of religion, a 
rather interesting, because a very significant, sentence of a 
great writer : “ The times of atheism have always been civil 
times ” — times of peace, times with snjall excitement, times 
in which the life of a Nation was running smoothly though 
perhaps somewhat sluggishly . . . 

Look over the great religions of the world, as we have 
knowm them in the so-called historical times, and you wifi 
find that each type of civilisation differs as the religion Ipn 
which that civilisation is built gradually shapes and moulds 
it to its ow'n likeness. If you take Hinduism, the oldest of 
the Aryan religions, you find that the whole of the Hindu 
polity is built up on its celigion. The whole of the mighty 
civilisation of the past is the outcome of its religion. You 
have not only the Vedas and the Upanishads, showing ^mighty 
intellect and giving you a splendid f)hilosophy, a marvellous 
spirituality ; you have also a set of books that you know as the 

■ From the Adyar Pamphlets, No. 87. with acknowledgments to (toe Editor. 
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Dharma Shastras, the law which lays down the conduct of 
the people and gives a definite line of evolution which the 
people .should follow. Similarly, you find that side by side, 
penetrated with the religion, you have the knowledge, the 
science of the old Hindus. You find that within the six 
great Darshanas, and four of them are practically givei; to 
science. If you take Sankhya, Patanjali, Nyaya, Vyakarana, 
what have you there but science of the deepest and the most 
splendid description ? Some of you may have seen that 
remarkable bopk by Brijendranath Seal on the science of the 
old Hindus, on which I am writing in New India. You find 
in. those conceptions of Sankhya, conceptions of modern 
science precisely, definitely and accurately voiced, with a 
depth of understanding, of power, of abstract thought that 
has never been outdone in the modern world. You find the 
very foundations of modern science laid dow n there as part 
of the philosophy of Hindu anti(]uity. 

Of all philo.soph\, the ancient Hindu told us that all 
philosophy has for its end to put an end to pain. Ask any 
of the great pljilo.sophies, what is its object ? “ To put an 
end to pain,” is the answer ; and then there comes another 
significant verse, that you might as well try to roll up the 
akasha like leather as to give happiness to man w ithout the 
knowledge of God. So you find that, whether in philosophy 
oqf in science, this mighty Hindu religion has moulded Indian 
life, has inspired Indian thought, has stimulated Indian 
action ; for you must not forget that I have not time to 
dwell upon it in any detail, not onfy with regard to religion 
as such, but also the right conduct of man, as politics. Some 
of the other books dealt with the constitution of States, with 
the relation of the citizens to the State, and shaped and 
moulded the lives of the people ; and I do not know that 
anywhere, in the ancient or modern world, you will find a 
single religion that so touches human life at “every point as 
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Hinduism has done, whether in thd conduct of the individual 
or as shaping the larger life of the Nation. In Hinduism, 
as in another eastern faith familiar to you — the religion of the 
Hebrews — you will find that all that was wanted to make the 
life of the people healthy and happy came to them with the 
authority of religion. You know it so well with regard to your 
own religion. You know how often the laws of sanitation, of 
hygiene, of cleanliness, of being scrupulously careful with 
water, with food and with drink, and so on, come in as 
part of the religious duty of man. It was thg same with the 
Hebrews. 

I do not suppose that you have studied very much the 
old laws of Moses, but if you have, you will find that in those 
laws, meant for the guidance of the Hebrew Nation, are laid 
down particulars of the daily life of the people that may often 
remind you of the laws laid down by your own great teachers. 
To a man of the ancient day, there was no division in life 
between religion and the whole life of man. If he was healthy, 
his religion taught him how to become healthy. If his town 
was sanitary and well looked after, he was^ obeying the pre- 
cepts of his religion that came to him with that external 
authority. The difficulty you will have in reading the Mosaic 
books, is that they are mixed up with crudities, because the 
Jewish Nation was not in those early days a highly educated 
nor an artistic Nation. You will come across phrase* so 
curious, and occasional comments so immoral, that you are 
apt to overlook the value of the other parts of the Mosaic 
teachings. There are some absurd statements, some immoral 
statements as regards women ; others made a duty of perse- 
cution : if a man did not follow the law of the Hebrew deity, 
then he was to be slain. Those are blots that beloi^g rather 
to the nature of the people, I think’, than to the teaching's of 
their Prophet, just as you will find occasionally in the laws 
of Manu phrases which are impossible to accept as coming 
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from the real writer of those valuable laws of a Nation. All 
ancient books are subject to that difficulty. You must use 
intelligence in reading them, and you must learn to dis- 
criminate between the words of the Sage and that which 
is very often the gloss of a later commentator who, in 
order to serve the purpose of the moment, wrote into the 
original manuscript something which was useful for the time, 
as he -thought, but was utterly out of accord with the ancient 
teaching that he injured and lowered in the minds of the 
thoughtful. 

You may turn from Hinduism and take other religions 
which, one after another, had a National life based upon them. 
The second great religion that followed on Hinduism, going 
further west along the border of the Mediterranean, in Egypt, 
Cyprus, etc., w'as a religion peculiarly scientific in its nature. 
The Egyptian religion was based on the knowledge of the 
physical world and of the physical body of man. Very much 
of your own Hatha Yoga is closely connected with a similar 
form of Yoga among the Egyptians. They studied the body 
of man in relatipn to«the body of the universe, and found out 
the relations between the parts of the human body and the 
larger parts of the great organism of the solar system. Those 
of you who have studied the deeper thoughts of Hatha Yoga 
will find that the line of thought and practice is familiar in 
ma^ty of the Tantras. It almost seems as though Hinduism 
were the parent religion of the religions of the West, as the 
Aryan ethnological stock is the parent of all the emigrations 
that went out westward. You find "in that Mediterranean 
and Egyptian civilisation one more.type of civilisation mould- 
ed entirely by the religion of the people. You find the Science 
that ma^e the precision of Egypt the marvel of the world, and 
made their priests able *to perform so-called miracles, which 
were simply the utilisation of some of the generally unknown 
laws of nature to produce results which, as it wfere, convinced 
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the ignorant, not by appealing to the mind, but by dazzling 
the senses. 

When you turn from that to the better known civilisation 
of Persia, you find there in the religion of Zoroaster the 
essential characteristic of purity underlying everything, a 
civHisation largely based on agriculture, on cultivation of land, 
and side by side with that, a similar development of astro- 
nomy and astrology, so that all agricultural operations, as is 
also seen in India, were arranged on astrological calculations, 
and the beginnings of every great season o( the year were 
marked by festivals of the planets, the sun and the moon. 
Right through that civilisation this idea of purity ruits, ajid 
of the relation between the planetary bodies and man. You 
must be pure in thought, in word, in deed. You must be pure 
as far as your houses are concerned, as far as your towns 
are concerned, as far as your rivers are concerned. No Zoro- 
astrian would have allowed rivers to be polluted, as they are 
polluted to-day in England by factories that pour all refuse 
into them and make them sources of poison instead of sources 
of health. Everywhere the law of purity ruled in that ancient 
Persia, with the result of a splendid, healthy, virile people, 
a long-lived Nation, because they obeyed the religious law 
which, carried out in life, gives health, strength and vigour. 

But when you come to the next great civilisation arwi 
its religion, you come into an entirely different atmosphere. 
It was the religion and civilisation of Greece. There the 
key-note was Beauty ; not spirituality of thought as in Hindu- 
ism, not knowledge of 'science as in Egypt, not purity of life 
as in Persia, but beauty of life. When you think of Greece 
you always think of beauty. The most exquisite buildings 
come from her architecture. The grandest statues aje imita- 
tions of her sculpture. The whole* education of the Greeks 
was an education in beauty. The results of that on the life 
of the Nation* were striking.^ The Greeks were surrounded 
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by objects of beauty. Their city was full of architecture, the 
streets were the decorations of the capital. The Greek was 
the Nation of the most beautiful forms of humanity, because 
of the influence of beauty on the mind and the life of the 
people. Everything that the Greek used was artistic : his 
domestic vessels, his lamps, the things in which he carried 
water or cooked food were all beautiful, and the result of 
that was that the people were beautiful. The mother, sur- 
rounded with lovely objects, gave birth to children moulded 
into harmony and beauty by the beauty that surrounded her. 
That was the great teaching of Greece — the value of beauty 
in,hurnan fife, and not only in outer objects created by the 
artist but in the beauty of language used by the poet, by the 
dramatist, by the philosopher. The form side of life had its 
perfection in Greece, and the whole religion of Greece was a 
religion of beauty which shaped the type of its civilisation. 

That was succeeded in Rome by Christianity : an entirely 
different civilisation grew up as the life of the Nations of 
Europe. If you seek what was wanting in the elder days, 
vou will find that what was left out was the sense of the 
value of the individual. You know how in Hinduism man is 
not an individual man : he is the man, the wife, and the 
child ; it is the family and not the individual, isolated human 
being — a far more perfect conception, the conception on which 
the State hereafter will be modelled. The conception of 
the family life extended to the life of the Nation, just as jou 
find Manu telling people to look on the poor, the younger and 
the uneducated as children ; to look bn all equals as brothers 
and sisters ; to look on all elders as fathers and mothers. 
That was the idea of ancient India as regards social gradation, 
and the^ whole caste system is built up on that idea of elders, 
equals and youngers. But that omitted a very essential part 
which was needed for the future evolution of man, and that 
essential* part was given in the religion of Chrifjtianity. The 
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doctrines ' of Christianity, you musi; have often noticed, have 
lost very much that belonged to the other religions of the 
world. The earlier Christianity lost the great doctrine of 
reincarnation, and so there was a danger of its losing the 
doctrine of immortality, though men clung to it against all 
reason and argument by the intuition that saved it. But you 
find in the liistory of Christendom that it is man’s own soul 
that is the supreme matter of importance. 

There grew up a strong individuality. There is no use 
in objecting to a fact of that kind which ie necessary for 
human evolution. It was necessary to have a strong indi- 
vidual, and that could only be developed by effort. You have 
in Christendom a civilisation, not only individualistic but 
combative, one man striving against another, every man 
fighting for his own hand. It is not only a question of 
physical war ; but it is a question of social war, it is a question 
of class war, and you do not find all those wars developed 
anywhere as you find them developed in Christendom — evil 
you may be inclined to think, short-sightedly — but it is not. 
It is working to a greater good. The'example of Christ was 
sure in the long run to correct this necessary fault in the 
Christian teaching, not found in Himself but found in His 
Apostles. You must remember that Christianity was made 
by S. Paul far more than it was made by Christ Himself. It 
was S. Paul who gave a dogmatic side to Christianity and 
made religion into a Church — a very, very different thing. 
Gradually, however, it was inevitable that the example of 
Christ should correct the faults of the civilisation by the 
example of true self-sacrifice. You have that corrective in 
the teaching as well as the example of Christ. 

“ He that is greatest is he that doth serve.” “ Behold,” 
He told His Apostles, “1 am among you as he that serveth.” 
Out of that came gradually the idea that strength was made 
for service and not for oppression, and that which you call 
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in Christendom public Spirit, patriotism, love of country, 
altruism— all these w^ere virtues that flowered out of that 
competitive system which had developed the strength necessary 
for the next step forward in human life ; and strength linked 
to service is the ultimate lesson of Christianity. 

Looking at that long past, then, of these great religions, 
we see one other had to be added — the religion of the great 
Prophet of Arabia ; and it is there again profoundly interesting 
to see how that religion corrected some of the faults of the 
religion of Christianity, and brought to Europe what had 
been lost by the lack of knowledge in the Churches. Two 
marked characteristics there are in the religion of the great 
Prophet of Arabia. You see how it came out in the life of 
the Prophet Himself, courageous beyond the courage of man, 
calm and strong in the midst of uttermost peril, able to stand 
alone, convinced that He was not alone, for God was with 
Him. That strong Prophet of Arabia moulded a warrior 
civilisation on the one side, and a conquering civilisation 
followed in His steps. On the other side, there was knowl- 
edge, intellect, and science highly developed. It was the 
Prophet Himself that said, you may remember : “ The pen of 
the scholar is greater than the blood of the martyr.” But 
for Him so many men had died ; for Him so many of H*is 
followers had been murdered — He who inspired love so 
passionate that when one of His followers had been tortured 
for hours and hours, his eyelids cut off, his whole body made 
into a mass of gaping wounds, and his torturer turned to him 
and said : “ Do you not wish that your Prophet was in 3 'our 
place ? ” “ No,” he said, “ by God, I would rather suffer ten 
times the tortures, than that the Prophet of God should be 
pierced ,by a single thorn.” Such love was felt by His first 
disciples to that wonderful Founder of Isl4m. You find in a 
religion such as that the dual note of the Prophet — the power 
of the cJonqueror, the power of the sword oh one side ; a 
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military civilisation ; the teacher science on the other. It 
was Islam that brought back Science to Europe. It was the 
followers of the Crescent, when they conquered Spa,in, who 
brought Science from the Greeks, which they had gathered 
up in the later days from the neo-Platonic schools ; and then 
under the guidance of the son-in-law of the Prophet Muham- 
mad they founded great schools in Arabia that grew into 
Universities, and in a hundred years made the followers of 
the Prophet life-bringers to the western world. There you 
have the shaping of a Nation’s life by religion. Warriors 
and Scientists — those are the two marks of Muhammadan 
civilisation. 

So looking over all these, we find in these different 
religions that each moulds the life of its own Nation, and that 
the spirit of the religion shapes the body of the National life. 
How does that affect us in India, where all the great religions 
are now found ? Does it not strike you that in the ruling of 
ishvara in His world there must be some reason why this 
Motherland of the Aryan race has living on her soil all the 
great religions which have been as it were born out of her 
womb ? The Hindu here has his religion as*active, as living, 
as compelling as ever. The Mussalmans are here the next 
greatest Indian community. The Parsis are here not very 
numerous, it is true, but are influencing the Indian life by 
that commercial life which they have developed strongly 
by their wealth, by their enterprise and by their knowledge. 
Christians are here, and in western and southern India 
there are great Christian communities that date back at 
least to the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, 
perhaps even to the second century A.D. So that there are 
hereditary Christians here, as much as most of pu are 
hereditary Hindus. They have a pflace here, not as aliens 
but as children of the soil. We see the religion of Buddhism, 
founded here 'by Lord Buddha Himself, and spread on to 
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the other adjacent countries. We find all the great religions 
on this mother soil of India. How will they inevitably affect 
her National life ? 

It is clear that as the outer ways are different, the outer 
customs are different, the outer dogmas are different, we must 
look to the uniting power of the religions in the spirit of 
Religion more than in the outer forms. I might show you that, 
even in the outer forms, they arc so closely w-elded together 
that anyone who knows them intimately could make parallel 
lines showing how in ceremonies, rites and customs, they 
reproduce each other. Let me remind you only of one case. 
You Jfil know that when your relatives pass away you per- 
form shraddha. You know the essential objects used in the 
shraddha ceremony. You must have a material object, and 
you have it in a Piuda, and later in water. You must have 
a word of power — the Mantra. Without the Mantra what 
shraddha could be performed ? You must have certain gestures 
— Miidrd, the fingers form a part of the ceremony ; the whole 
of these are more or less familiar. Only some of the younger 
men, who have not grown wise, think that this is all 
superstition. 

Take for a moment the Roman Catholic ceremony, 
which is more closely allied to Hinduism than is Protestant- 
ism. It is no use converting a Hindu to Christianity. If 
you have the whole thing in your religion in a very perfect 
form, why should you take it in another form from another 
religion ? The Roman Catholic teaches that there is the 
other side of death, and Roman Catholics perform for those 
who have passed onwards what f^ou may call the Christian 
shraddha — Mass for the dead. The idea is exactly the same 
as for ^indus. You perform your shrSddha in order to help 
those who have gone, oriwards through the stage of K&maloka 
to Pitrloka. The Roman Catholic performs his Mass for 
the dead in order that his beloved may pass‘ onwards from 
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Purgatory or Kamaloka on to a l^ppier life of Paradise — 
not rice in his case but bread, not water but wine. You 
notice there that you have two things, solid and liquid, used 
in two religious ceremonies with the same object. 

Then, you find that there are certain words pronounced, 
and* pronounced in the Latin tongue — not in the tongue of 
the people, but in their sacred tongue. I have often heard 
young men say : “ Why should I use Samskrt words if I do 
not understand them ? ” Because words are sounds, and sounds 
produce vibrations, and if you change the soupds you change 
the vibrations, and the sounds are meant to produce certain 
vibrations that will affect the sukshma sharira of mSh. 
Roman Catholic pronounces his mantra in Latin, he pro- 
nounces the Latin form and produces the necessary vibrations 
from the sounds of the words. He also makes his gesture — 
the Sign of the Cross — using it over consecrated bread, using 
it over the cup where the sacred liquid is. You must be very 
blind if you do not realise that with a little difference of outer 
sign and not of real essence of meaning, these two ceremonies 
are exactly the same. They use the same methods and they 
have the same objects. In the one case they are helped by 
beings you speak of as Devas, and in the other case as 
Angels. The meaning of Devas is Shining Ones— you only 
use the Hindu form of description. The Roman Catholic 
calls them Angels and not Devas, but the meaning is the Same. 

Supposing you understand that the difference between 
you and a Mussalman, a Pars! and a Christian, is not a differ- 
ence in the God you worship — for there is One only, without 
a second ; is not a difference in your own spirit — for every 
spirit in a human being is the spirit of God, and there is no 
other source of life ; if you realise that you have the same 
difficulties, the same troubles, that ^ou are born and die and 
are followed in your death by similar love and similar effort 
oh the part df your neighbour whose outer name is not the 
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same as yours ; you begin to see the essence of rcHgion, you 
begin to realise that man, in yearning after God and in 
searching after God, wears different garments, but the emotion 
and the endeavour are the same, and that Religion should 
become a binding power and not a separative force. 

Then, you may begin to realise that these many religions 
of the world on Indian soil arc meant to bring together into 
one mighty power all the powers of the world. Hinduism 
brings its jewel, Islam brings its jewel also, and Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, and Buddhism bring their own jewels, different 
in colour but alike in their preciousness. You will begin to 
uqderstand that the Indian Nation of the future is not to be 
a Nation of one single religion only, but to embody the very 
essence of all religions ; that it will have in it the philosophy 
of Hinduism, the valour and learning of Islam, the purity 
of Zoroastrianism, the love and tenderness of Buddhism, the 
self-sacrifice of Christianity. All these e.xquisite qualities, 
coming from the one Brotherhood of Teachers, and spreading 
abroad among this mighty Nation, will bring a complete- 
ness of perfection that a single religion, however noble 
and perfect, could never give, and you will realise how 
full of insight and truth were the words of the great 
Swami Vivekananda, that a variety of religions was a gain 
and not a loss. Every view of God is added to the views 
already held, and so, however infinite the perfection of God 
Himself, more and more knowledge of that perfect Being will 
come to India through the many religions born on its soil and 
nourished by itself. 



EDITORIAL 

In this issue \vc are publishing the entire portion of the 
first chapter of the Saugitaratndkara. The last page of the 
commentary of Simhabluipala is reproduced here, sirlfce l^St 
forms the hrst page of a new form which goes into the 
supplementary part issued separately. A table giving the 
issues of the Bulletin where the various portions of the 

work appeared is also added at the end of the Sanglta- 

ratnakara. Thus the portion published in the Bulletin is 
complete in itself. It is only the appendices that are not 

published through the Bulletin and this portion w ill be avail- 

able for subscribers of the Bulletin at a conctssion rate. 

The publication of the Jigvedavyakhya of Madhava has to 
be suspended on account of Paper difficulties. While we 
propose to continue the publication of the Bulletin, we haye 
to suspend the publication of books. Serial publicatipns 
that have just been taken up will not be made available as 
separate books until paper becomes available. Till that 
time, all the publications wdll be confined to the Bulletin. 
Since the proof reading 'for the Rgveda edition is a very 
difficult matter, it is not proposed to publish it in the Bulletin 
for the tinie being and then reprint the whole matter at a 
later time for separate publication. The other works that 
appear in ihe^Bulletin will be reprinted and issued as separate 
books at a later time when the difficulty of paper vanishes. 
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We have not yet icceived any information about the 
holding of the next session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, which should be held at Delhi during the coming 
winter, according to arrangements made at the last session. 
This is the second time that those who invite the Con- 
ference fail to make arrangements for holding the session. 
It is time that the Executive Committee consider the ques- 
tion of arranging the holding of the session at the due time 
irrespective of what arrangements those wlio invite the Con- 
ference may make. The Executive Committee must make it 
quUe clear that if those who invite the Conference fail to make 
the necessary arrangements, the Committee will make their 
own arrangements, however inadequate the arrangements may 
be which they will be able to get up at short notice. Such 
an exalted body of scholars should not be made to bow to the 
patronage of any institution. Every institution or Govern- 
ment that invites the Conference must consider it a great 
privilege to have the chance of entertaining the Conference, 
instead of making it ' out as though they are doing a great 
favour to the Conference by agreeing to hold a session. The 
Conference shall not on any account be at the mercy of those 
who extend the invitation. 



OBITUARIES 


Mahamahopadhyaya Prof, S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
M.A., I.E.S. ; Principal of the Sanskrit College, Mylapore and 
later of the Raja’s College of Sanskrit, Tiruvadi (Tanjore Dt .) ; 
then Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, ’Presi- 
dency College, Madras. He retired at the end of 21 years of 
service in this last position in the Indian Educational Service. 
Then he was the Honorary Professor of Sanskrit jn ^ 
Annamalai University for a short time. Afterwards he retired 
to his village, Ganapathi Agraharam, Tanjore Dt. South India 
loses a great Sanskrit scholar by his loss. He passed away on 
the 5th of September, 1943 at the age of 64. Further notes 
appear elsewhere. 

We regret to record the passing away of Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya R. V. Krishnamacharya, one of the most eminent Pandits 
of South India. A scholar of distinction, a great authority on 
various S'astras, a formidable debater in the assembly of 
Pandits, a fluent speaker in Sanskrit, writer of critical appreci- 
ations of Kalidasa and other poets, editor of many scholarly 
publications and compiler of abridgements of Sanskrit prose 
classics, he was a rare combination of intellectual qualities 
that roused the admiration of every one who knew him. He 
retired after many years of service as a teacher and w'as 69 
when he passed away on 2nd September, 1943. 

South India loses one more of its eminent Pandits in 
the passing -away on the 7th of September, 1943 of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya, Dandapaniswami Dikshitar of Chidam- 
baram at the age of 70. Unrivalled in his erudition, he 
held his posi^on in the front rank among scholars for many 
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years. He was connected with the Sanskrit College at 
Chidambaram for many years as its Principal and when the 
institution became a part of the Annamalai University, he 
continued on the staff of the University. With his rushing 
torrents of arguments, thrusts and parryings in debates, he 
was a conspicuous personality in all Pandit gatherings and 
was held in very high esteem for his pious life, dignified 
bearing, for his modesty which made his presence ever more 
brilliant, his genial nature, firm convictions and sturdy in- 
dependence. He was honoured everywhere. 

Yet another serious loss has been sustained by the 
untimely demise of S'rl Saumya Narayanacharya Swamin of 
Tirukoshtiyur on 2nd P'cbruary, 1943. Embodying the best 
traditions of the old type of Pandit learning and educated 
under very distinguished teachers his equal proficiency in all 
the six dars'anas was a marvel. His classic exposition of their 
basic texts won the admiration of his teachers and pupils 
alike. Essentially loving peace and endearing methods he 
successfully avoided the heat of controversies. The young 
as well as the old, the scholar as well as the man in the street 
had equal access to him and received the same deferential 
attention which pleased one and all. The Principalship of the 
newly started Madhurantakam Sanskrit College which he 
filled with distinction will have to be satisfied with lesser 
lights. Though he never felt called upon to write new works 
himself he always encouraged those inclined to do such work. 
South Indian scholarship has lost, by his passing away, an 
Acarj’a who lived an ideal life which approximated to the 
definition of a teacher given by S'ri Vedanta Des'ika. True 
to his creed he avoided all publicity and love of distinction. 



NATURAL RELIGION 


By Bhikkhu Ary a A sang a 


Introduction 

In this last chapter we shall have to draw the final con- 
clusions of our previous studies. In the first two we have 
left Spinoza to plead his own cause for “ the right way of 
living,” and “the way to freedom or happiness,” on the basis 
of a conception of God as identical with Nature, which way 
tiierefore might be well called also “ the way of Natural 
Religion.” In the next two chapters w'e have let others 
beside Spinoza advance arguments fdr thi§ identity of God 
with Nature, as against the “ God-named, Man-made ” Crea- 
tor, accepted in all supernatural religions, to which Buddhism 
is the sole exception. 

There now remains the practical task of further disciplin- 
ing the mind in the right way of thinking about God or 
Nature. It is sometimes asserted that words really do not 
matter, that more important than the words is their meaning. 
True, but equally true is that the use of certain words inevit- 
ably leads to certain meanings. Every w'ord carries one or 
more current fundamental meanings or ideas, from which it 
is simply not possible always to esca*pe, however scrupulously 
even we may try to safeguard ourselves by the most meticulous 
definition of its scope and purj)ort. The most tellingf example 
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is just the word God. Ivot even S[»inoza, the v\ hole of whose 
philosophical work is one continued demonstration and 
elaboration of his short identification-formula of God with 
Nature, escapes always unscathed the fatal influence of the 
theological term, inherited from liis youth and race. We 
shall give examples of it. 

But the bulk of this chapter w ill be devoted to demon- 
strating by the substitution of the one word for the other in 
well-known scriptural and other texts how the use of the 
mere word even contributes either to logical, natural thinking, 
or. to shapeless, supernatural beliefs. It is among other things 
meant as a plea for the discarding altogether of the word 
God from all philosophical and practical discussions, not 
because of any anti-theological bias, liut solely as a, precaution 
for free natural thinking. 
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Morphous' and Amorphous 

Elsewhere I have acclaimed Buddhism as the most 
scientific of all religions, but both, a similar yet a. greater 
praise, is it to' say that Buddhism, or any other religion, is 
the most natural of all, and therefore also the most human. 

I do not think the presence in a religion of the superhuman, 
or the supernatural enhances its value, or is in any way 
necessary. On the contrary, it lifts it out of the reach of 
man. It makes it ineffective, useless for this world. What- 
ever man may be in the superphysical worlds, a god or an 
angel, a demon or a problematic “soul”, as such hejs^j>»t 
man. Man as we know him here is a living body of flesh 
and blood and bones and sinews on the one hand, on the 
other having a seemingly unlimited capacity for action, 
spurred on by desire, feeling, conation, guided by a directive 
mind. .All the rest told about him has nothing to do with 
man and this world. Religion’s aim is not to make of man 
an angel in heaven, but a saint on earth. Let earth become 
a paradise, because man has become ^ saint, that is the task 
of religion. Heaven has no need of religion. Earth has. 
Therefore concentrate on man here, not on that unknown 
quantity he is over there. That is pure waste of valuable 
time and energy. Earthlife is short enough as it is. .If we 
observe the small influence religion has had on the life of 
man, its deadly slow effect in raising him from a brute to a 
Man truely (that now does bear his name for the most part 
by courtesy alone) it must be ascribed to its lack of single 
focus, one eye only fixed on the immediate object in view, this 
world, the other lost in a vague distance, the unknown beyond. 

And if it be objected against this qualification “ un- 
known ”, that there are some men here in the world, 
clairvoyants,' seers, prophets^, who “know” of that beyond. 
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and can tell us of it, the t/nswer is that still they cannot do so 
but in words and thoughts of this our and their world. 
Then, what is the difference between that world and this ? 
There is none, it is this same world, with one important 
exception only : the abolition of all Nature’s Laws, there- 
by changing with one stroke order into chaos, harmony 
and beauty into the shapeless and the uncouth. It is as 
if a man should suddenly loose his skeleton of bones, 
his sinews, muscles, veins, organs, tissues, in short the 
whole structural fabric of his bod}', and return to the 
pi;imij;ive state of an amtebe, a jelly-bag tliat may or may 
not take any form. And with this bodily loss of form 
is naturally and inevitably connected a mental loss of form, 
a mental jelly-bag condition, thought turned loose outside 
the bounds of reason, and thereby intrinsically changed to 
fantasy pure and simple, uncontrolled by experience, (>roduc- 
tive therefore of chimaeras, hybrids, prodigies, spectres, things 

abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed,' 

% 

« 

that is, made up of different “ kinds ” or species, as ever\ 
phantasm of another-worhl, described in this-uorld terms, 
must necessarily be. 

The! contrast between a natural religion, and one of the 
jelfy-bag variety, is the .same that lies at the root of the words 
Nature and God ; the latter, a term to w hich can be and is 
being attached every conceivable and inconceivable form, idea, 
meaning, belief ; the former, rigidly bound by the laws of 
Nature, reason, and experience. The mere use of the word 
God, through its age-long association with primitive amor- 
phous thought, may vitiate even the clearest reasoning faculty, 
not even Spinoza’s excepted. 

* Paradise Lost 3, 456. 
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A Natural Test 

It is a wholesome exercise, whenever in our reading we 

meet with the word God, to stop for a moment, and to’replace 

it by the word Nature, and then to observe closely whether 

it ipakes any difference, whether we thereby get entangled 

in contradictions and absurdities, or whether the sentence 

still stands as true, and perhaps even more so than before. 

♦ 

In the first case it is a warning that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with the original statement. But if we had not 
made the substitution, ten to one we would not have noticed 
the fallacy, so deeply embedded in our unconscious 
carry that “ acquired notion ” of God, with its concomitant 
cloud of shadowy forms. We may therefore use this substitu- 
tion as a criterium (and a powerful criterium it will prove to 
be !), as an acid test to break up all theological absurdities, or 
to use yet another simile, to clean the farthest corners of the 
mind of all theological cobwebs clinging there, as for example, 
those regarding prayers, incantations, invocations, sacrifices, 
holocausts, rites, ceremonies, sacramei^ts, intercession, medi- 
ation, propitiation, forgiveness, sin, damnation, perdition, 
salvation, heaven, hell, paradise, devil, angel, god, and many 
another sinister figure from the dark crypts of ignorance. Our 
test applied, the light of Nature shed upon them, the breath 
of Nature blow ing over them, the waters of Nature flooding 
them, they w ill all be dissolved into thin air, and wafted or 
washed away from view, to leave a fresher, cleaner, happier 
w'orld of the mind, and consequently of everyday life. 

Goethe 

Let us now proceed to give some instances of how'- to 
apply this criterium. Take this exclamation : “ God ! We 
are surrounded and embraced by him, powerless td* separate 
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ourselves from him, and ^powerless to penetrate beyond him.” 
There does not seem to be anything wrong with these senti- 
ments .or opinions. Well might they have been expressed 
by Spinoza himself. “ We are surrounded and embraced by 
him,” because all is in God or Nature. ” We are powerless 
to separate ourselves from him,” because we are verily of Cod 
himself, or Nature, in body as well as in mind. “ And we arc 
powerless to penetrate beyond him,” because there is nothing 
else but God or Nature. Thus would Spinoza speak. 

Now substitute Nature for God in the above passage, 
i*t^kijjg also the necessary change in gender,' and we get : 
‘‘ Nature ! We are surrounded and embraced by her, power- 
less to separate ourselves from her, and powerless to penetrate 
beyond her,” Well, that is exactly wliat Goethe, the great 
German poet, wrote in the opening passage of his “ Aphorisms " 
on Nature, a prose-poem called by T. H. Huxley, the eminent 
biologist of the last century, ” a wonderful rhapsody ”, and 
confessed to have been “ a delight to him from his youth up." 

The sentence quoted is then a perfect and rare example 
of the harmony existing between three eminent minds of quite 
different quality, a poet, a thinker, and a scientist. How 
seldom found, alas! such unity. It is also a rare example of 
tbe perfect identity of the terms God and Nature w ithout a 
shade of false religious bias. For this once ! 

A Juvenile Work of Spinoza 

Now for an example from^ Spinoza’s juvenile work, 
dealing with God, Man and his Wellbeing. I translate 

* Though neither God or Nature have of course sex. They should both 
rather be* referred to as It. ^he gender followed by us in the text is partlv a 
concession to literary style, partly also a conceit to emphasize the contrast 
between the two ideas. 

1 follow Huxley’s translation, made for Nature in and republished 

in that Ma*gazine in 1932. 
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straight from the original Dutch (Ipart 2, chap. 18). Three 
times Spinoza uses in the following extract the word Nature. 
These I have left untouched, only marking them for attention, 
but in all other cases where he writes the name of God, I 
have added the word Nature between square brackets. Here 
and’ there I have also placed an interrogation mark, and 
added further comments in brackets. 

“ So then now we see that man, being a part of the 
whole of Nature [sic], from which he depends, and by which 
he is also governed [?] cannot do anytliing through himself 
[for “ the whole of Nature” is working through him] fq^his 
own good and wellbeing [as well as for the good of “ the 
whole of Nature”]. So then let us see what good things 
tor our welfare follow from this proposition, and [we do so] 
the readier, as we doubt not that to some these [remarks] 
will appear not a little offensive. 

” Firstly, there follows from it that we are truly God’s 
[Nature’s] servants, nay slaves, and that it is our greatest 
perfection necessarily to be such. For, tonsic^ered in ourselves, 
and therefore not as dependent from God [Nature] , there is 
very little [?] or nothing that we could perform, and from this 
we might take just cause to be sorry for ourselves. Especially 
in contrast wdth what we see now ; namely that we depend 
from that which is most perfect, in such a manner, that we 
are also a part of the whole, that is of God [Nature], and so 
to say contribute our share tow ards the production of so many 
fitly ordered and perfect w.orks as depend from him [her].” 

After the Image of Matt 

Before we proceed there are one or two remarks to make 
regarding this first part of our text. Of the phrase very 
little or nothing ” the first three words ought of course to go. 
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They have slipped into "the text solely because of the use of 
the word God, he being conceived as a kind of compassionate 
human • father, who leaves us by his grace some little freedom 
of our own. Such considerations would never enter when the 
substitute word Nature were used. It would immediately, 
“ clearly and distinctly ”, show that we can do “ nothing ” at 
all without Nature, that all we are and do, we owe without 
rests or remains, to Nature, which is ‘‘ absolute immutable 
Law.” ' Anything done of our own, w ithout Nature, would 
be what is called a miracle, falling outside Nature and lier 
la%\:'-# Further, the words ” servants ” and ” slaves ” also 

f 

suggest petty human relations as towards a ” Master ”, a 
” Governor ” or “ Governors.” They are totalK incongruous 
terms, and would never have been thought of in connection 
with ” the Whole of Nature." .\s it has been said : ” Ttiere 
is no room [in the whole of the Universe, or Nature] for 
moral for any other] government, much h^ss for a moral [or 
any other] Governor [i.c., fiod] — a Being which at the same 
time has no foi;m noV occupies space ! ” Verily therefore, a 
Being of the jelly-bag genus. Bc'tter therefore than to speak 
of “servants” and "slaves”, is it to use more impersonal 
similes, for example “ agents ” or “ tools ”, as is in fact done 
lower down in a crucial passage, when Spino/a himself uses 
Nature instead of God. 

We now proceed again with the text, but I will leave 
much to the reader’s own ingenuity from now on, as an 
elaborate explanation of all the points would take too much 
space. One general remark only. The human passions, such 
as “ pride ”, felt when belonging to the so-called Elect of 
God, or “ fear ” for being damned by God, etc., cannot of 

' The ^Jahatina Letters t p. 52. 

^ Ibid., p. 139. 
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course arise in relation to Nature. ‘The attentive reader will 
of himself observe how the use of this latter word drives forci- 
bly away all such mysterious expectations or misgivings, 
and makes thought run clear, definite, impersonal and to 
the point. 

* “ Secondly, this knowledge causes also that, after perform- 
ing an excellent thing, we do not pride [?] ourselves on it. 
(This pride causes that, thinking we are now already some- 
thing great, and as if we lack nothing further, we remain stand- 
ing still. This comes in conflict straightway w ith our perfec- 
tion, consisting in this that we must ever try to attain f^her 
and farther.) But, on the contrary, we ascribe everything we 
do to God [Nature], which is the first and only cause of 
everything that we perform and come to execute. 

Highest Ethics 

“ Thirdly, besides the true love for our neighbour, which 
this know ledge produces in us, it makes our condition such 
that w e never hate them, nor are angry with them, but are 
inclined to help them and to improve their condition. All 
which are the works of such people as have reached great per- 
fection or reality. 

“ Fourthly, this know ledge also serves for the advancenrfent 
of the Commonwealth, for through it a judge can never again 
become partial to the one or to the other, and if compelled 
to punish the one, and to reward the other, he will do that 
with insight, to help and irnprove the one as w ell as the other. 

“ Fifthly, thus this knowledge relieves us of grief, of des- 
pair, of anger, fright, and other evil passions which indeed are 
the real hell.” 

Again I ^must break in here upon Spinoza’s reflections of 
deep wisdom, to draw' the reader’s attention to the sfngularly 
3 
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high and pure morals or ethics of universal love for our 
neighbour (or as we now are more used to say, for our bro- 
ther), a,nd impartial, impersonal justice towards all, derived by 
Spinoza from the simple, impersonal, universal principle of 
Nature, instead of from the current beliefs in a personal God, 
who arbitrarily saves or condemns. For their purity the above 
third, fourth and fifth points are unsurpassed by anything in 
the field of religious or ethical thought. 

God and Devil Inseparable 

"‘Sixthly, finally this knowledge causes that we shall 
not fear [?] God [Nature], as others fear the devil, 
whom they have invented, so that he may not do evil 
to them.” 

Here also the Devil could not have crept into the te.\t, 
if it were not for the use of the name of God, whose antithesis 
he is. Demon est Deus inversus. “ The Devil is the inverse 
or the reverse of God.” Nature being the all has no such 
“ in- or reverse.” Even what we call unnatural or inhuman 
things, are perfectly human and natural, falling w ithin tin 
ordinary course of Nature. For instance, so-called illegiti- 
mate children : these are only outside human — or is it in- 
human ? — lawy but certainly not outside natural law , or the 
laws of Nature, as we plainly acknowledge in that other 
appellation we give to them of ” natural ” children. And as 
such surely they are not a bit wor.-5e than or different from 
legitimate ones. 

No Religion Higher than Nature 

' “ t'or, how then iould we fear God [Nature], whicli is 

the supreme good itself, by which all things that have any 
reality ^ire what they are, as, we ourselves also, who live m 
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God [Nature] ? Th is knowledge c’auses also that we ascribe 
everything to God [Nature], and God [Nature] alone, be- 
cause he [she] is the most glorious and the most perfect, and 
it is therefore that we sacrifice [?] ourselves wholly to him 
[her j. For actually this is what constitutes real religion, 
and our eternal good and happiness. For the only perfection 
and la.st destiny of a slave [?] and of a tool [stc] is this that 
it properly performs its due service. For instance, if a car- 
penter, when doing a certain piece of work, finds himself 
most excellently served by his axe, then that axe thereby has 
come to its destiny and perfection. But if he would t^tjink, 
now this axe has served me so well, therefore will I let it 
rest, and take no more service from it, then that axe would 
be removed from its destiny, and would no more be an axe. 
Thus iilso man, as hug as he is a part of Nature [.s?c],/je 
iniisi follow the laws of Nature \sic], and that is religion.' 
But if God [Nature] should so to say will that man should 
no longer serve him, it would be the same as to rob him of, 
and to destroy his well-being, becausib all ^at he is consists 
in his serving God [Nature].” 

True religion, then, is to follow the laws of Nature ! It 
means the service of Nature. That is the true service or 
worship (?) of God. Nobody is deeper religious than he who 
tries to live up to Nature and her laws. That is Natural 
Religion. From it follows that one should try to find out 
and understand the laws of Nature, instead of seeking to em- 
body one’s worship of God in all kinds of mysterious, un- 
understood, even unnatural and highly artificial acts and 
fancies, as ' are so obvious at the altars of the God^ but are 
unimaginable at the altars of Nature. In truth, there is no 
religion higher than Nature. 

^ Italics mine. 
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Genesis 

The absurdities to which the substitution of the word 
Nature, for God may lead, are never so obvious as in the texts 
found, not in the books of great poets or thinkers, but in the 
religious scriptures of the world. Our first specimen will be 
from the opening verses of the Old Testament. Here we 
replace the theological term directly by the natural word. 

“ In the beginning Nature created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form, and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the waters. And Nature said, 
Let^there be light : and there was light. .\nd Nature saw 
the light, that it was good : and Nature divided the light from 
the darkness. And Nature called the light Day. And the 
darkness she called Night. And the evening and tlie morning 
were the first day. . . And on the seventh day Nature ended 
her work which she had made ; and she re.sted on the .seventh 
day from all her work which she had made. .And Nature 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, because that in it 
she had rested from all her work which Nature created and 
made.” 

I will only point out the principal anomalies. W'hat 
strikes the eye and the mind is of course the absurdity of 
using by preference the male gender for God, or using a 
gertder at all for the Absolute principle and the Whole of 
existence, including as the latter does, both the male and the 
female sex. Further, the use of mere human faculties — speak- 
ing and calling ; of human institutions — the week of seven 
days ; of human frailties even — the needed rest after work ! 
With the use of the word God, we have become so accus- 
tomed to these things, that they hardly affect us adversely 
any more, but with the word Nature they assume their 
glaring incongruity. 
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The Lord's Prayer 

Our next example is from the New Testament, the Lord’s 
Prayer so-called. This piece gives more difficulty, in the 
transcription. For, “ Our Father (God) ”, I substitute, “ our 
Mother Nature.” Practically only the last sentence, besides 
one in the middle, sounds all right. The rest seems all wrong. 
My comments I place again within square brackets. 

“ After this manner therefore pray ye : Our lilother 
Nature, which art in heaven [but she is in earth also, see 
lower down]. Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come 
[but hers is there already, everywhere]. Thy will begone 
[hers cannot but be done always] in earth as it is in heaven 
[right !]. Give us this day our daily bread [is she not doing 
that every day, if we only exert ourselves to take it from her ?] . 
And forgive us our debts [which she cannot do] , as we for- 
give our debtors [which most of us do not do]. And lead us 
not into temptation [nay, she will always do that, so that we 
may grow strong and wise] , but deliver us from evil [nay, she 
cannot do that, because there is neither good nor evil in her].' 
For thine [o Mother Mature] is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory for ever Amen [excellent !].” 

I do not know of another specimen in religious literature 
like it in irrational thought. Christianity were better jvithout 
it, I fear. Why pray at all ? Our Great Mother knows all 
and acts accordingly to the best of everything, without need 
of reminder. The finS.1 ascription alone is a magnificent 
utterance, but it is not a ptayer ! 

Saint John’s Gospel 

One more instance from tha New Testamant — ^the 
famous prologue to the gnostic St. John’s Gospel : “ In the 

^ The MahMma Letters, p. 56: “ Nature is destitute o| goodness 
or malice.” 
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beginning was tlie Word, and the Word was with Nature. 
The same was in the beginning with Nature.” There is 
no doubt that there is nobody, with Nature in mind, who 
would ever hav'e thought of writing the sentence as it stands 
in the original, of associating the spoken word of human 
language (a development of one of the very last stages of 
Evolution) with the absolute hcftinning of evolution, when 
” all things were made by him [read rather : by Nature], and 
without him [her] was not anything made that was made.” 

Compare this with Spinoza’s crystal-clear thoughts and 
wor^ : " All things are made through the power of God [or 
Nature]. Now, because the power of Nature is nothing but 
the power of God himself, it is certain that we do not under- 
stand the power of God in so far as ue are ignorant of the 
natural causes. It is therefore foolish to fall back upon that 
same power of God when we do not know the natural cause 
of a thing, that is even the power of God [or Nature] re- 
garding it.” ' 

The numerous commentators on St. John’s Gospel have 
all been more or less uneasy, uncertain how to penetrate the 
obscure mystery of this its first sentence. Writes one such 
modern commentator : “ Many attempts have been made to 
find an English term that would adequately express the 
meaning of the Greek word Eogo.s,' and at the same time give 
the reader a clear conception of the divine mystery that the 
^ Theological Political Treatise, chap 1. 

' Compare Faust's effort in Goethe s great poem of that name (Bavard 
Tavlor’s English translation, I. 111. 47) : 

Tis written, ' In the beginning was the Word/ 

Here am I balked ; who now can help afford ^ 

, The Word ? impossible so high to rate it . 

And otherwise must I translate it. 

If by the Spirit 1 am truly taught 
Then Thus, * In the beginning was the Thought^' 
i This first line let me weigh completely. 

Lest mv impatient pen proceed too fleetly 
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writer was trying to make known.” '• It seems a contradiction 
of terms to speak of “ a clear conception of the divine 
mystery.” Mystery, indeed ! obscurity, darkness, hopelessly 
impenetrable, whenever God is involved. On the other hand, 
the light of the sun and the open spaces, when Nature is 
brought in, and the hope of penetrating ever deeper to a clear 
understanding of her. 

The prologue continues: ‘‘In him [read rathe’r : in 
Nature] was life ; and that life was the light of men [and of 
all things ever made]. And the light [of Nature] shineth in 
the darkness [the divine mystery, the unknown], an^, the 
darkness comprehended it not.” This is very good indeed ! 
Then, ” there was a man sent from Nature, whose name was 
John. Tile .same came for a witness, to bear witness of the 
Light [of Nature], that all men through that Light might 
believe [rather : know]. He was not the Light, but was sent 
to bear witness of that Light” [of Nature], etc., etc., too 
long and too well known for me to quote here in full. What 
is given is sufticient to show how light and lucidity may be 
brought into religious texts, that else remain dark mysteries. 
" May be brought,” at least for those who love light and 
clearness. But there are some apparently who prefer the 
mysterious. Well, for them there is always the original text, 
for them let the original theological terminology stay ! 

Is it the Thought which works, creates, indeed ? 

‘ In the beginniig was the Power 1 read. 

Yet. as I write, a warning is suggested, 

That 1 the sense may not have fairly tested. 

The Spirit aids me,^ow I see the light ! ^ 

* In the beginning was the Act/ 1 write. 


‘ The Bible for To-day, edited by John Stirling, illustrated by Row land 
Hilder and other artists, and published by die 0.\ford University Press 1941, 
1255 A very commendable effort to popularize the Bible, by making it. 
fhroi ch its numerous illustrations of modern life and .ts explanatory notes to 
a modern language, though the text follows fa.thfully and unabridged the 

Authorised Version. 
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I had thought of dealing in the same way with other 
extracts from secular writers and thinkers, but the examples 
from Spinoza and Goethe, besides the one from Coleridge 
following here must suffice, for space will not allow more, 
and it is also not necessary. Coleridge gives a good example 
of the kind of reasoning the theist generally indulges in, 
unconscious of the inherent contradictions. In an Essay on 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus he writes that “ the diversity 
between theism and pantheism may be most simply and 
generally expressed in the following formula, in which the 
matjurial universe is expressed by W, and the Deity by G — 

W - - G = O : 

or the World without God is an impossible conception. This 
position is common to theist and panthci>t. Hut the pantheist 
adds the converse — 

C, - - W = O : 

for which the theist substitute,'-- 


or that — 



anterior and irrelatise to tlie e.\i..>i' n<'f of the world, i' equal 
to G + W.” ‘ 

It must be clear that if this were true, it would involve 
the theist into a serious contradiction, for 

G = (i + W 

simply means that the World, considered in relation to (»od, 
is Nought. It doc.s not mean that the World, considered in 
itself is. Nought, or in other words, it says nothing more than 
that the World is absolutely independent of God, that God 

has literally nothing to do with it, which is in contradiction 

« 

^ " Ik'fore tlu; mountains vsere, thou Art ’ (l'salms90. 2). 
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with the' first formula, that the World minus God is Nought, 
W — G = O. 

But it is easier to reach the same conclusion with our 
Nature Test, that is by substituting the word Nature for God 
in Coleridge’s formula, thus — 

World minus Nature is Nought. 

Well that is clear as clear can be. And equally that 
Nature minus World is Nought. 

There is no mystery at all here ; it creeps in only when we 
use the word God. World and Nature are really synonyjps. 

The above examples are enough to demonstrate the prin- 
ciple and the working of the recommended Nature-test. Each 
student can now apply this criterium for himself, whenever in 
his reading, or in his own writing, he is assailed by doubts 
whether what is expressed is natural, is Natural Religion, or 
which is the same, Natural Science, or whether it is on the 
other hand still under the insidious obscuring influence of the 
mysteries of theology. 

Natural Religion and Democracy 

Natural religion is the subject of this chapter, and practi.- 
cal wisdom the aim of the whole book, as it was Spinoza’s. 
Not mere head-learning, but heart-wisdom that bears directly 
upon man’s daily life, upon his Actions, as Faust ; or his 
Karma, as a Buddhist would express it. This book would be 
deemed to have failed in its effect, if it would leave the reader’s 
life entirely untouched. Through clearing his mind of all 
cobwebs, it wants to make his /r/e^fresher, cleaner, clearer, 
happier, open to receive everything Nature has to offer with 
equanimity, ail and everything without reserve, both ^ood and 
evil, life as well as death, the latter being as natural as the 
4 
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former. Why should mafi fear the one, and cling to the other 
beyond the natural limits laid by the Great Mother ? Because 
of theological bogies ? Let these go ! There is no warrant for 
them in Nature. There is no warrant in Nature for any dis- 
tinction, preference, or precedence. She is the true Demo- 
crat. Such a Democrat was Spinoza, the philosopher to whom 
honours were as nothing. Such another Democrat was Walt 
Whitman, the poet, the mother-idea of whose poetry was 
democracy, “ carried far beyond politics, even into philosophy 
and theology.” He has also, “ by many persons to-day,” ' 
beep, regarded as “ the restorer of the eternal natural 
religion,” * 

Walt Whitman, the Democrat of Nature 

It may not be deemed inappropriate, therefore, to close 
this chapter and this book with a description of the personal 
life of this Democrat of Nature. I follow the biography by 
his disciple, Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke (1883), as quc'ted in 
his Cosmic Cons-'iousness (1901, pt. IV, ch. 13). 

” His face has no lines expressive of care, or weariness, 
or age — it is the white hair and beard, and his feebleness in 
walking (due to paralysis) that make him appear old. The 
habitual expression of his face is rr.pose, but tliere is a well- 
marked firmness and decision. I have never seen his look, 
even momentarily express contempt, or any viscious feeling. 

I have never known him to sneer at any person or thing, or 
to manifest in any way or degree either alarm or apprehen- 
sion, though he has in my presence been placed in circum- , 
stiincestthat would have; caused Ix>th in most men.” 

' Enc, Brit, »ub voce. 

^ william James, The Varieties of Religtous Experience, Lecl., 
iV aud V. 
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If I did not know where it came from, I would have 
sworn that this was the description of a true disciple of the 
Buddha, of one who has realized in lesser or fuller degree the 
peace, the repose of Nirvana. And is it not so after all ? 
Listen to the following also. 

“ His manner was curiously calm and self-contained. He 
seldom became excited in conversation, or at all events seldom 
showed excitement ; he rarely raised his voice or used any 
gestures. I never knew him to be in a bad temper. He 
never swore ; he could not very well, since as far as I know 
he never spoke in anger, and apparently never was angry. He 
seemed always pleased with those about him. He did not 
talk much. Sometimes, while remaining cheery and good- 
natured, he would speak very little all day. His con- 
versation, when he did talk, was at all times easy and un- 
constrained. I never knew him to argue or dispute, and he 
never spoke about money. When I first knew Walt Whitman, 
1 used to think that he watched himself, and did not allow 
his tongue to give expression to fbeling^ of fretfulneSs, 
antipathy, complaint, and remonstrance. It did not occur 
to me as possible that these mental states could be absent 
in him. After long observation, however, and talking tp 
others who had known him for many years, I satisfied 
myself that such absence or unconsciousness was entire- 
ly real.” 

“His favourite occupation seemed to be strolling or saunt- 
ering about outdoors by himself, looking at the grass, the 
trees, the flowers, the vistas of light, the varying aspects of 
the sky, and' listening to the birds, the crickets, the trf;p-frogs, 
the wind in the trees, and all the hundreds of natural sounds. 
It was evideih that these things gave him a feeling of pleasure 
far beyond what they give to ordinary people. Until I knew 
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the man it had not occurred to me that anyone could derive 
so much absolute happiness and ample fulfilment from these 
things as he evidently did. He himself never spoke of all this 
pleasure. I dare say he hardly thought of it, but anyone who 
watched him could see plainly that in his case it was real 
and deep. 

“ He was very fond of flowers, either wild or cultivated ; 
did not seem to have much preference for one kind over any 
other ; liked all sorts. I think he admired lilacs and sun- 
flowers just as much as roses. Perhaps indeed no man who 
ever lived liked so many things and disliked so few as Walt 
Whitman. All natural objects seemed to please him. He 
appeared to like (and I believe he did like) all the men, 
women, and children he saw (though 1 never knew him to say 
that he liked anyone), but each who knew him felt that he 
liked him or her, and liked others also. He was in this and 
in everything entirely natural and unconventional. 

“ He was especially fond of children, and all children 
liked and trusted him at once. Often the little ones, if tired 
out and fretful, the moment he took them up and caressed 
them, would cease crying, and perhaps go to sleep in his arms. 
One day several ladies, the poet and myself, attended a picnic 
given to hundreds of poor children in London. I lost sight 
of my friend for perhaps an hour, and when I found him 
again he was sitting in a quiet nook by the river side, with a 
rosy-faced child of four or five years old, tired out and sound 
asleep in his lap." 

“ He never spoke deprecatingly of any nationality or class 
of men, or time in the vvorld’s history, or feudalism, or against 
any trades or occupations — not even against any animals, 
insects, plants or inanimate things, nor any of the laws of 
nature, ‘or any of the results, of those laws, such as illness, 
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deformity'or death. He never complained or grumbled either 
at the weather, pain, illness or at anything else. 

He said one day while talking about some fine scenery 
and the desire to go and see it (and he himself was very fond 
of new scenery) ; ‘ After all, the great lesson is that no special 
natutigil sights — not Alps, Niagara, Yosemite or anything else 
is more grand or more beautiful than the ordinary sunrise 
and sunset, earth and sky, the common trees and grass.’ 
Properly understood I believe this suggests the central teaching 
of his writings and life — namely, that the commonplace' 
is the grandest of all things ; that the exceptional in any 
line is no finer, better or more beautiful than the usual, 
and that what is really w^anting is not that we should 
possess something we have not at present, but that our eyes 
should be opened to see and our hearts to feel what we all 
have.” 

Walt Whitman and the Natural Test 

On this democratic note of the commpnplace, the mid- 
dling, the natural, may now’ this labour draw to a close, meant 
as it is for the commoner, the ordinary individual, the natural 
man, whom we meet every day in the street. 

One’s-Self I sing, a simple separate person. 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-masse.* 

Because of their entire freedom from anything mysteri- 
ous, and their entire devotion to everything natural, no better 
disciplines for the mind, tKan Whitman’s poetry and Spinoza’s 
philosophy,. to lead one to the true Religion of Nature, that is 
the Communion with Nature, the great Mother, • Father, 
Parent, Child of all. To further prove this in the case of the 

’ The Buddha's Middle Way. 

* Inscriptions , 
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former, I finally subjoin* a much quoted piece, advising the 
reader to apply here for a last trial the test of substituting the 
word Nature for God, and to observe for himself how flawless 
the poem still stands, how transparent its truth still remains, 
proving thereby its perfect harmony with Spinoza’s thought. 

I have said that the soul is not more than the bo^. 

And I have said that the body is not more than the 
soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s 
self is. 

And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks 
to his own funeral drest in a shroud. 

And I say to mankind. Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious 
about God ; 

No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
about God and about death. 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 
God not in the least. 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 
than myself. 

Why shoqld I wish to see God better than this day ? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 
and each moment then. 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my 
own face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every 
one is signed by God’s name. 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that 
wheresoever I go. 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever.' 


' Song of Myself. 



ADDENDA 

I. The Mahatma K. H. on God 

The two Mahatma Letters, dealt with in chapter III 
{ante, p. 49 ff.). are too little known outside a comparatively 

small circle of specialists. With a view to broaden that 

» 

circle, and spread the lofty ideas and ideals contained in 
them, they are here reproduced in extract, and with the 
paragraphs somewhat rearranged. The supposed writer is 
said to hold an exalted rank in the Tibetan Lamaist Church, 
though to the attentive student it will be evident that his 
thoughts are not only thoroughly Buddhist, but Vedantist as 
well, of which the writer himself also assures us in so many 
words. 

But there is another reason why these Letters are here 
published anew. In a way perhaps it may be objected that 
the last three chapters are mainly of a negative character, 
trying to get rid of the theological term, God, but substitut- 
ing for it only another term. Nature, without exactly defining 
its meaning. Though the criticism would not be quite just, 
still there may be some’ truth in it. Therefore, to remedy the 
defect somewhat, this .addendum is appended. Spinoza 
defined his God or Nature as Substance with two known 
infinite Attributes, Thought and Extension, or Mind and 
Body. So does the Mahatma define the One reality, manifest- 
mg \tse\i a9^Life and Matter. God is not Life, or Mind, or 
Spirit alone. Nor is Nature only space, form or matter. God 
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or Nature is each and both alike. The one is as eternal and 
infinite as the other. There is no preference or precedence of 
either. The most striking phrases I have printed in italics. 

“ Neither our philosophy nor ourselves believe in a God, 
least of all in one whose personal pronoun necessitates a 
capital H. We deny God both as philosophers and as 
Buddhists. We know that there is in our system (of worlds) 
no such thing as God, either personal or impersonal. The 
Absolute (Parabrahma) is not a God,' but absolute immutable 
law, and the Lord God (Ishvara) is the effect of Ignorance 
(Avidya) based upon the great Illusion (Maya). We are not, 
we never were,* Advaitees (Non-dualist Vedantists), but our 
teaching respecting the One life is identical with that of the 
Advaitee with regard to the Absolute. We deny most em- 
phatically the position of agnosticism. No true philosophical- 
ly brained Advaitee will call himself an agnostic, for he knows 
that he is the Absolute and identical in every respect with the 
universal life and soul ; the macrocosm is the microcosm and 
he knows that there is no God apart from oneself, no Creator 
as there is no Being. 

“ The word God was invented to designate the unknown 
cause of those effects which man has either admired or 
dreaded without understanding them, and since we claim the 
knowledge of that cause and causes, we are in a position to 
maintain that there is no God or Gods behind them. The 
idea of God is not an innate hut an acquired notion, and we 
have but one thing in common with theologies — we reveal the 
infinite. But while we assign to all the phenomena that 
proceed from the infinite and limitless space, duration and 
motion, material, natural, sensible and (to us at least) known 

* H. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine, 1889 1 6: " Tlfe Absolute is not 
God, because It is not a God.” 

* ML 288. 
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causes, the theists assign to them’spiritual, supernatural and 
unintelligible causes. 

“ Pantheists we may be called, agnostics never. If 
people are willing to accept and to regard as God our One 
Life immutable and unconscious in its eternity they may do 
so and thus keep to one more gigantic misnomer' But then 
they will have to say with Spinoza that there is not and that 
we cannot conceive any other substance than God ; or as that 
famous and unfortunate * philosopher says in his fourteenth 
proposition, “ Pra;ter Deum neque dari neque concipi potest 
substantia,” and thus become Pantheists. 

“Who but a Theologian nursed on mystery and the 
most absurd supernaturalism can imagine a self-existent being 
of necessity infinite and omnipresent outside the manifested 
boundless universe ? It is evident that a being independent 
and omnipresent cannot be limited by anything which is out- 
side of himself ; that there can be nothing exterior to himself, 
not even vacuum. Then, where is there room for matter ? 
for that manifested universe, even thoagh the latter be limited. 
If we ask the Theists, is your God vacuum, space or matter, 
they will reply, no. And yet they hold that their God pene- 
trates matter though he is not himself matter. When we 
speak of our One Life we also say that it penetrates, nay is 
the essence of every atom of matter ; and that therefore it not 
only has correspondence with matter but has all its properties 
likewise, hence is material, is matter itself. In other words, 
we believe in matter alqne, in matter as visible Nature, and 
matter in its invisibility as the invisible omnipresent omnipo- 
tent ProteQs with its unceasing motion which is its life, and 

t • 

' Elsewhere the Mahatma speaks of “ the misleading term God,'' and of 
" that which you will call God.” (ML 346. 137). 

^ For tunata^ only in that the consumption from which he suffered took him 
^way in time to save him from being burned on the stake, as his beoks were by 
the authorities immediately after his death (1677). 

5 
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which Nature draws from herself since she is the great whole 
outside of which nothing can exist. 

“ The God of the Theologians is simply an imaginary 
power, un loup garou (a werewolf) as Baron d’Holbach ex- 
pressed it,‘ a power which has never yet manifested itself. 
Our chief aim is to deliver humanity of this nightmare, to 
teach man virtue for its own sake, and to walk in life relying 
on himself instead of leaning on a theological crutch, that for 
countless ages was the direct cause of nearly all human 
misery. He who reads our Buddhist Scriptures, written for 
the superstitious masses, will fail to find in them a demon so 
vindictive, unjust, so cruel and so stupid as the celestial tyrant 
upon whom the Christians prodigally lavish their servile 
worship and on whom their theologians heap those perfections 
that are contradicted on every page of their Bible. 

“ Evil has no existence per se and is but the absence of 
good and exists but for him who is made its victim. No more 
than good is evil an independent cause in Nature. Nature is 
destitute of goodness or malice ; she follows only immutable 
laws when she eitfier gives life and joy, or sends suffering and 
death, and destroys what she has created. Save death, which 
is no evil but a necessary law, and accidents, which will always 
find their reward (read ; compensation) in a future life, the 
origin of every evil whether small or great is in human action, 
in man whose intelligence makes him the one free agent in 
Nature. It is not Nature that credtes diseases but man. 
Therefore it is neither Nature nor an imaginary Deity that 
has to be blamed, but human nature made vile by selfishness. 
Work out every cause of evil you can think of and trace it to its 
origin and you will have solved one-third of the problem of evil. 

' In his Le SysUme de la Nature, on page 155 of The Ma/.atma Letters, 
and on p. /23 of The Early Teachings, incorrectly called Essais sur la 
Nature. 
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“ And now I will point out the ’greatest, the chief cause of 
nearly [the whole of the other] two-thirds of the evils that 
pursue humanity. It is religion under whatever form and in 
whatever nation. It is the sacerdotal caste, the priesthood 
and the churches. It is in those illusions that man looks upon 
as sacred, that he has to search out the source of that 
multitude of evils which is the great curse of humanity and 
that almost overwhelms mankind. Ignorance created Gods and 
cunning took advantage of the opportunity. It is religion that 
makes of man the selfish bigot, the fanatic that hates all man- 
kind outside his own sect, without rendering him any better 
or more moral for it. It is belief in God and Gods that makes 
two-thirds of humanity the slaves of a handful of those 
who deceive them under the false pretence of saving them. Is 
not man ever ready to commit any kind of evil if told that his 
God or Gods demand the crime, voluntary victim of an illu- 
sionary God, the abject slave of his crafty minister ? The sum 
of human misery will never be diminished unto that day when 
the better portion of humanity destroys in the name of Truth, 
morality and universal charity, the altars of these false Gods.” 

II. God, Substance, and Nature 

The three terms, in Spinoza’s philosophy, are perfect 
synonyms, with a difference in pitch only, God being in the 
high falsetto of Theology, Substance in the deep bass of philo- 
sophy, and Nature in tho broad diapason of Science. In the 
foregoing studies we have mostlj’ dealt with the first and the 
last. The present Note is sup- and,com-plementary,to these, 
being concerned specially with the first and second. 

Thougl^ the Ethica’s first book bears the title, and treats 
“ Of God,” yet there is the curious fact, un-noticed so far as 
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I know by any bpinoziari scholar, that after the Definition of 
God given at the start, the Name of God is deliberately ex- 
cluded from the text up to the eleventh Proposition, where the 


initial Definition is repeated in 
Def. 6 

“By God I understand 
absolute infinite being, that is 
substance, consisting of infin- 
ite attributes, each of which 
expresses eternal and infinite 
essence.” 


extenso. 

Pro. 1 1 

“ God or substance, con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, 
each of which expresses eter- 
nal and infinite essence, ex- 
ists necessarily.” 


Apparently Spinoza wished to keep the reader’s mind free 
from all the religious bias connected with the theological term, 
until such time that he would have sufficiently impressed upon 
it the fundamental ideas conveyed by the philosophical term. 

There is however one exception to this scrupulous exclu- 
sion of the name of God from the text. It is the sentence : 
“ So also, those ^who "Confound divine with human nature, 
readily attribute to God human passions, especially so long 
as they are also ignorant of the way in which passions are 
produced in the mind ” (Pro. 8, Sch. 2). That Spinoza let 
the name pass for this once, is not a slip, but as deliberately 
done as its debarring from the rest of the text. That it was 
here allowed to pass was for no other reason than expressly to 
refute some false ideas connected with it. For the rest, 
he purposely avoided its use, as can.be easily proved. 

The latter half of the second Scholium, appended to the 
eighth Pfoposition, is bodily copied from the 34th of Spinoza’s 
Letters. This fact also has not been noticed before. And 
while copying it for the Ethica, Spinoza carefully purged 
the text of the word God, which occurred six times in the 
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Letter. The first three were expu?gated by the simple ex- 
pedience of deleting the sentence in which they are found. In 
the three other cases, the name of God has been replaced by 
the word Substance. 

The deleted sentence : 

Letter 34 : “Just as the definition of Mind, that is a 
thinking thing, or the definition of God, that he is a perfect 
being, includes nothing else than the nature of Mind and of 
God ; but not a definite number of Minds or of Gods,” 

The substitutions : 

Letter 34 : “ But since 

necessary existence belongs 
to the nature of God, it is 
necessary that its true defini- 
tion should also include neces- 
sary existence ; and therefore 
his necessary existence must 
be inferred from the true de- 
finition of him. But from the 
true definition of him, the 
necessary existence of many 
Gods cannot be inferred. 

There follows, therefore, the 
existence of one God only.” 

What a pity that no’ example has yet been met with, at 
• least so far. as I know, of a similar substitution by Spinoza of 
the word God by Nature. Yet, it wotjld have been aif equally 
natural thin^ for him to do, if such an occasion had offered 
itself to him. However, fate has not been so kind. 


Ethica, l.S.Sch.: “But 
since it belongs to the nature 
of Substance to exist, its de- 
finition must include neces- 
sary existence : and therefore 
its existence must be inferred 
solely flom i^ definition. But 
from its definition the exist- 
ence of many Substances can- 
nct be inferred. There follows 
therefore necessarily from it, 
that only One of the same 
nature exists.” 



INSCRIPTIONS OF UTTARAMERCR 
By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

{Continued from p, 88 of the previous issue) 

IV 

166 of 1923 

This ' is a fourth inscription of Rajaraja in the same temple 
of Sundaravaradaperumal and on the same wall with the 
same historical introduction of tirumagal pola. It exhibits 
the same orthographical peculiarities as the three previous 
inscriptions, already edited,* and belongs to the 24th year of 
Rajaraja. 

The grant records the dedication of a Nando, vilakku or 
perpetual lamp by one Ikkatti Damodara Bhattan belonging 
to the locality called Govindacceri in Uttaramerur, to the deity 
Vellaimurtiyalvar of the S'riveli Visnugrha. For this purpose 
96 sheep are dedicated. It further tecords that one Manak- 
kudiperuman Kanamodan also dedicated another set of 24 

' I record my thanks to Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who 
was kind enough to check my reading with the original impressions 
of ■both '166 and 167 of *1923. My thanks to the Department of 
Epigraphy are already recorded in the previous article of which this 
is only a continuation. 

* See Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol VII, part 2, pp. 79-88, 
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sheep which is one-fourth of the perpetual lamp, and it is 
included with the full lamp dedicated by Damodara Bhattan 
and stated as, constituting together, one and a quarter lamp, 
for which a total of one hundred and twenty sheep had been 
dedicated. The trust was to be administered by the Perila- 
maiydr of the locality and the endowment was to be held to 
be in force perpetually in the same way and under the same 
conditions as enunciated in the three earlier inscriptions. The 
Perilamaiydr, were to ensure an uninterrupted supply of a 
quarter measure of ghee daily for the lamp as along as the 
sun and moon endured, a phrase common in all similar 
grants. The Mahasabha placed the duty of checking tlie 
proper administration and punishment, in default, in the 
hands of the S'rivaisnavas and the S'raddhamantas of the 
locality. 

In the three previous inscriptions have been mentioned 
three localities of Uttaramerur such as Vamanacceri, Hrsl- 
kes'avacceri and Narayanacceri. This inscription adds a fourth 
locality called Govindacceri. Ikkatti* is perhaps used to 
denote the family name of the donor in the same way as 
Kotnadattu in 163 of 1923, or Kildkkil in 165 of 1923. 
The omission of the Saittvatscirci vdriyattt in the act of 
enforcing the sanctions is similar in this inscription to what 
is found in 165 of 1923. 

The present inscription is not noted in the Appendices 
of either the Colas, Vol. 1 or in the Studies in Cola History 
and Administration of Professor Nilakanta Sastri. 


' The Colas Vol 1, PP- 512-14, contain the list of inscriptions 
relatj L 24rt year rfRajaraia, and 166 of 1923 ia n.t found 


there. 

Studies ih Cola History and Adnnmstration 
pp. 118-130 especially PP- 124-125 under Rajaraja. 


Appendix 


I, 
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*(1) ^Svasti S'ri [II] Ko Vis'aya* Nandi Vikkirama 
parumarkku yandu pattavadu Kaliyu . . . 

(2) Svasti S'ri [11] Tirumagal polap peru^ni(la) 
cceO)viyun®tanakke yurimai punda maimanakkolak- 
kandalurcca 

(3) lai Kalamaruttaruli, Vengai naduip Kangapadi- 
yuip ® Nularppapadiyum Tadigaipadiyuip Kudamalai- 
naduip Ko 

(4) llamum Kalinganum endi^s'ai pukaltara Ila- 
mandalamum ® Ilattapadi Elarai ilakkamurn tindiral 
vfinri tand 

(5) arkkonda tannelil valaruU ella yandun toludakai 
vilanguip yande S'eliyaraittes'ukol S'ri Koraja Raja- 
kesarivammarana Sri Rajaraja tevarkku yandu Irupattu 


' The impressions of 166 and 167 of 1923 are taken together. 
The first four lines of 166 are engraved on a single stone, about 5 ft. 
in length. The fifth and sixth lines are allowed to run the same 
length in 166 aryl the entire length of 167 as well, below the four 
lines which comprise the matter for 167. In all, five stones contain 
the entire material for 166 and 167 of 1923. 

This ends abruptly and seems to belong to the Pallava dynasty. 
The reason for the abrupt end is not clear. Good as the letters of 
the inscription of Rajaraja which follows this in the second line 
are, the characters of this line are far superior and present a more 
artistic appearance. 

^ eO^uj. 

* Reads for 

“ Reads njorftariQs. 

' Reads 

* 

for SiftLi-utnf.. . 
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' nalavad’u Kaliyurkkottattu ‘"'fankurru Uttarameru- 
ccaturvvedi mangalattu S'ri Veli Visnugrhattu Vellai- 
murtiyalvarkku S'ri Govindacceri Ikkatti Damodira 
(bha)ttan vaitta Nanda^ 

. (6) Vilakku Onrukku vaitta adu tonnurraru. Manak- 
kudi peruman kanamodan kal vilakkal vaitta adu 
irupattinalumaka Onrekal vilakkalum adu Nurru- iru- 
padum. Innurru irupadukkum ivvurpperilamaiyare 
punaiyaccavapuvapperadaka Candraditya(r) vara 
nis'ata mulakku ‘ nei muttamai attuvipparkalaka. Muttil 
S'raddhamantarum S'rivaisnavarume dandippara'ka 
vaitto(m) Mahasabhaiyom [II] 

V 

167 of 1923 

A fifth inscription of Rajaraja in Vhe same temple and on 
the same wall with the same historical introduction of tiru- 
mbgal pola and belonging to the 24th year is recorded. While 
agreeing with the preliminary portion of the previous inscrip- 
tions, a noteworthy feature in this is the omission of Irattai- 
pddi or a even reference to it, though this belongs to the 2'4th 
year of his reign. It has been pointed out that the mention 
of Rattapddi first occurs in the inscriptions of the 22nd year. 
Its omission in an inscription belonging to the 24th year 
may call for an explanation. 

^ Reads 

" Reads 

^ Reads for 
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The transaction recorded in this inscription by the Maha- 
sabha relates to the dedication of a Nanda vilakku or per- 
petual lamp to the Vellaimurtiyalvar of the S'riveli Visnugrha 
by one S'ihgippurattu lyyanadigal Kramavittan belonging to 
the locality Narayanacceri. The conditions of the grant of 
this charity are much the same as in earlier cases such as 
the dedication of 96 sheep for one lamp, their being treated 
as always maintaining the number 96 without any dimuni- 
tion or increase, of either becoming too old or too young and 
the like ; the uninterrupted supply of a quarter measure of 
ghee for the lamp every day; the supervision being handed 
over to the Perilamaiydr and the enforcement of sanctions 
in default, by the S'raddhamantas and the S'rivaisnavas. But 
the omission of the Samvatsaravdriyam for enforcing the 
sanctions which is similar to the provision made in 166 of 
1923 which is also an inscription belonging to the 24th year 
may be specially noted, A similar omission has been noticed 
in examining 165 of 1923 as well, which belongs to the twenty- 
first year of Rajaraja. 

(1) Svasti S'ri [II] Tirumagal polap ^ perunilaccel 
viyun^ tanakkeyurimaipunda maimanakkolakkanda- 
lurccalai kalamaruttaruli Vengai naduii Karigapa^iyu(m) 
^ Nulampapa^iyun Tadigaipadiyuii Ku^amalaina^un- 
Kollamun Ka 

(2) lingamurji e^dis'aipukaltara Uaman^alamuip 
tipcjkal venfi(t)tai 3 i(jla(l)kon 4 a tannelilvalaru 'uii ella- 
yap^untoludakai vilangum yande S'eliyaraittes'ukol 

! Reads for 

■ Reads iLjiisfiearsQs whereas in 166 the reading is 

’ Reads m'SfTUiU. 

* Reads ajetrirm-ifi instead of the compound word as 

in 166. 
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Sri Koraja Rajakesari * partffmarana Sri Rajaraja 
devarkku ya 

(3) ndu irupattunalavadu Kaliyurk kottattu ^tan- 
kurru Uttaramerucca'^turvedimangalattu S'rlveli Visnu 
grahattu Vellairnurtiyalvarkku Sri Narayanacceri 
'‘Cingippurattu lyyanadikal Kramavittan vaitta ^ Nanda 
Vilakku *' onrinal a 

(4) du tonniirraru. Itto(nnuvraru)kkurp ivvur- 
perilamaiyare punaiya ccavamuvap per (a) daha Candra- 
ditta vara ' nis'atam ulakku '^nei muttainai attu avippa(r) 
kalaka. Muttil S'raddhamantarum S'rivaisnavaru'me 
dandipparaka vaitt(o) ” Mahasabhaiyom [II] * 

(To be Continued) 


' Parmanina. Tamil pa is engraved 
Grantha 

Reads 

^ Grantha letters luemccf 


sariBptr 


^ Reads for (Sibiu- 

Grantha character mci. 


and rnm is incised in 



A SANSKRIT LETTER OF MOHAMAD 
DARA SHUKOH 


English Translation 

(Continued from p. 144, Vol. VII. pt. 2) 

who has a good appearance ; who has a form 
as charming as that of the lord of love (Mara 
or Kamadeva) ; who has great princes who 
are like Subrahmanya (Kumara) in battle ; who 
is the abode of the fourteen sciences ; from 
whose lotus-like face there proceeds a good 
fragrance ; who has crossed the ocean of learn- 
ing ; who has dispersed the irresistible wrong 
knowledge; by the power -of whose own body 
have been killed soldiers resembling Duryo- 
dhana ; who has the wealth in the collection of 
thousands of weights of shining gold handed 
over by the chiefs of the doos-keepers, remem- 
bered many times, innumerable and resplen- 
dent ; by whom the burden on the world has 
been destroyed. 

VIIA This is a very long section. Usually all sections end 
as locative plural, agreeing with* in section 24. 
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This section simply ends Perhaps it has to be changed into 

In line 8, there is a full stop, and this full stop comes in the 
middle of a word. 1. 3. Read 1. 5. Read 

RASB. reads so. RASB. reads 1. 8. The full stop 

aft^ to be deleted and read as a single word. ei^R 

seems unnecessary. RASB. omits it. 1. 10. RASB. reads 
q5R52irq55fFR, Read 1 . 11 . RASB. reads gf,R for 

ij^R. 1. 12. Re.ad gnjSfqir. 1. 13. RASB. has HgRViq.R. 1. 14. Read 
R^T^R'^^R. RASB. reads so. Read fqirf* This is only a printing 
mistake., the original has R. 1. 15. Read FRnif^d. 1. 16. 
iTfRf'SlfRRT: perhaps means gi fflR flfRlUfURl; 

1. 17. usually means “ free from ” ; here it means per- 
haps “ who has crossed 1. 19. The end must be The 

section must be 8. 

X. By whose one movement of the eyes 
towards what is wished for, the rushing miseries 
that afflict the world are driven out ; (a move- 
ment of the eyes) which is ever active, which 
rises up immediately soaring high and shining, 
which brings harm to the inner petals of the 
leaves of a thick water lily, and which is beauti- 
ful as the moon, keeping awake through the , 
rush of rising kindliness ; by whom has been 
achieved the destruction of the tree of poverty 
which has grown up, is threatening and firm- 
rooted, through the very quick gift of the 
wealth of the lord of mountains (Himalayas) 
and of the golden mountain (Meru) ; wh’o is • 
a creator in kindling up mercy which shines 
immediately in the ojcctin bearing the mafk of 
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dense achievements generated in his tender 
heart and which cannot be suppressed even 
by the terrors of the Lord Virabhadra. 

X. 1. 1. Read to be a mistake due to 

which follows. 1. 2. Perhaps to read 1. 5. Perhaps 

to read RASB. has 5fcl^. This section contains three epi- 

thets. There is no section number marked. It is noted as X in 
this translation on the basis of the preceding and succeeding 
numbers. 

XL Abode of the knowledge and contem- 
plation of the Parabrahman ; by whom has 
been earned the lustre of peerless supreme 
bliss ; chief among those who support the 
world ; equal to Arjuna in handling an arrow ; 
whose sword shines like a flashing lightning ; 
whose revered and spreading fame is sung 
about by Gandharvas ; by whom is observed 
the honouring of great scholars ; by whom 
the expanse of foes is completely conquered 
just by marching (against them) ; a qelestial 
tree on the earth ; a protection (even) to gods ; 
whose virtues that are stored, are worshipped 
by the hosts of gods ; the source of the pro- 
tection of the world ; by whom various gifts 
are given ; by whom peace to the virtuous 
people is brought about ; the abode of the 
fourteen systems of knowledge. 

t 

XI. 1. 2. RASB. has before ; then the meaning 

will be “ like the suddenly flashing lightning.” 1. 5. RASB. has 
5lT'»l extra after I. 4. RASB has ^ for This section 
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contains a large number of vocatives arfd the epithets do not end in 
locative plural 

XII. Who is proficient in the dexterity of 
penances that are very many and very hard ; 
who behaves like bees soaring about the brilli- 
antly shining lotus of the feet of the crescent- 
crested (Siva) ; who is a lion in roaming about 
in the attractive deliberations about Brah- 
man ; by the far spreading rays of whose fame 
the vault of the universe is made white. 

XII. 1. 1. RASH, has Read 1. 2. RASB. has 

after ; this is necessary. There are four epithets in this 

section. This is a full stop at the end of the first epithet. 

XIII. By whom the unfavourable heat of 
ignorance among men has been destroyed 
through the snow of greatness which is to be 
extolled by the great people*; whp deserves 
what the great people deserve ; the course of 
whose pure intellect brings together the 
assemblages of beneficial things that are wished 
for, is free from obstacles and difficult for 
others to deduce. 

XIII. I. 1. Read for ; RASB. reads so. 1. 2. 

Read RASB. reads so ; A read deftfl. 

XV.‘ An abode of the assemblage of all 
auspicious arts ; who is a lotus in the lotus 
pond where shines the extremely pure play of 
virtuous people ; wh© takes up the happy 
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duties on behalf bf the dexterity that steels 
away the clearest minds of the great ones 
among men ; who shines through the con- 
templation of the services of the feet of (Siva) 
who destroyed the lord of love. 

XV. 1. 2. Read or it may be Read 

The previous section was XIII and this is marked XV, 

There is no section marked XIV. There are four epithets in this 
section. 

XVI. Who serves as an ornament to the 
circle of scholars in the entire universe ; by 
whom has been illuminated the whole vault of 
the universe through the assemblage of the 
rays of the fierce-rayed (sun) of scholarship 
rising up and terrible ; by whom the lord of 
Chandi (Siva) is made to dance unexpectedly 
through his innumerable descriptive praises. 

I 

XVI. There are three epithets in this section. 

XVII. Who is supreme and adorable 
among the performers of penances, among the 
wise and among the famous. 

XVII. Read qWdlf?'?. 

XVIII. Who is the most adorable among 
the hosts of all virtuous people ; the greatest 
among the great scholars ; by whom (even) 
Vasishtha is made inferior in the assemblies 
(for deliberations) about Brahman. 

XVIII. I. 1. Read 1. 2. Read 
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XIX. Whose pair of feat resembling a pair 
of lotus is worshipped with fervour by the 
hosts of saints ; whose heart is filled through 
the sprouting of the exuberance of bliss aris- 
ing from the contemplation of the feet of 
Govinda ; by whom are immediately driven 
out the hosts of wicked persons who causp 
misery to the world ; whose auspicious fame 
is fascinating like the autumn moon ; whose 
poverty is (only) in the sleep due to ignor- 
ance ; by whom has been earned supreme bliss 
through the performance of the contemplation 
of Existence- Knowledge-Bliss (Brahman) ; who 
is proficient in all arts. 

XIX. 1. 1. Kead for RASE, read.s .so. 

A has yfft and not 1. 2- Read RASB. reads so. 

Read RASB. reads so, 1. 3. There is a 

full stop at the end of the second epithet.^ After the fourth 
epithet, the fifth one starts with but there is no 

There are seven epithets. 

XX. Who is a real Virupaksha (Siva) him- 
self I who is the master of lakhs of scholars , 
the leader among those by whom the clever 
adversaries hav^e been defeated in presenting 
the alternatives of (philosophical) problems ; 
who is a king among the lords of various 
men .by whom have been driven away the 
great and haughty people through the array 
of his conspicuous words pure and unob- 
structed, strengthened into fame througK his 
7 
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supreme intellect, waxing through the abund- 
ance of the flow of sweetness which deserves 
to be a brother to nectar freshly cleaned in 
grape juice. 

XX. 1. 2. Read RASB. reads so. Read 

RASB. reads so. 1. 3. Read RASB. reads so. Read 

1- 4. Read RASB. reads so. There are 

four epithets. 

XXI. Who is a boar (incarnation) in hold- 
ing up the world ; who is ever my own life ; 
devoted to good deeds like bringing peace to 
the virtuous ; by whom the sins of transmi- 
gratory existence has been destroyed. 

XXI. 1. 1. Read ?I?RJ?r. 

XXII. The recollection of the resplendent 
Hari firmly occurs to you in succession, who 
are the grept and adorable receptacle for beni- 
dictions uttered by Kavindra, who bestow 
great generosity, beauty and majesty, and 
who are the creator of the ocean of proficiency 
in the fourth (state of union with the ultimate). 

XXII. This is a verse in Bhujanga prayata metre. There 

is no in the beginning. The may mean only great 

poets. It may also mean the great scholar of the day Kavindra- 
charya. 1. 2. RASB. and If this latter is 

accepted it would mean “ proficiency in holding responsibility ”. 
Read RASB. reads so. 

XXIII. By whom have been propitiated 
the* wealth-giving (V^isravana) and the 
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resplendent (goddess) Durga by bringing about 
the earning and gifts of fortune and devotion ; 
by whom has been contemplated the resplend- 
ent Siva (Bharga) promptly, without delusion, 
fully and profusely ; by whom has been ac- 
quired beatitude difficult to obtain ; by whom 
association with gifted people is well estab- 
lished ; whose association with the virtuous 
people is shining and free from stain ; by whom 
the hosts of companions are favoured and 
protected ; by whom through the observance 
of virtuous conduct ever and in joy, even the 
greatest Vasishtha, Gautama, Galava, Gargya- 
yana, Gathi and Garga are made inferior. 

XXIII. 1. 2 . KASB. has felR between and and 

gfRl between ff^ and g. 1. 3. The construction 1%^ is difficult ; 
perhaps only a repetition of that follows. 1. 4. Read 

KASB. has etc. Then the 

meaning would be “ through determination in the sole performance 
of virtuous deeds ”. 

XXIV. Who is equal to Sankara charya, 
the Paramahamsa, the teacher who has com- 
pletely renounced the world; Vasishtha, Vis- 
vamitra, Vyasa, Vamadeva, Vatsyayana, Bou- 
dhayana, Valmiki, Varatantu , Vaijayapa, 
Kapila, Kanada, ’Katyayana, Kahoda, Kene- 
shita, Kukusri, Kautsa, Koundinya, Kasyapa, 
Kousikayana, Karnajini, Kanva, Kuthdmi,- 
Kratu, Kumara, Harita, Goraksha, Galava, 
Garga, Gargya, Gobhila, Gautama, Jabala, 
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Jamadagni, Jatukarna, Jaimini, Jaratkaru, 
Panini, Patanjali, Parasara, Pipplada, Paithi- 
nasi, Pulastya, Pulaha, Brigu, Bhujyu, Bha- 
guri, Bhringi, Bhargava, Bharadvaja, Bhu- 
sunda, Bharata, Bhartrihari, Manu, Marici, 
Manti, Mrikantu, Markandeya, Mandavya, 
Maitrayaniya, Maitravaruni, Matsya, Indra, 
Mina, Natha, Yama, Yaska, Yajnavalkya, 
Bomasa, Lougakshi, Likhita, Suka, Saunaka, 
Sandilya, Satatapa, Salyayani, Sankha, San- 
. khayana, Sunahpuccha, Sakalya, Sakatayana 
— who shines like these and other innumerable 
, lords of Rishis, Munis and Siddhas ; who is 
an embodiment of Brahman ; whose activities 
in thought, word and deed arc free from 
stain like the Ganges water ; whose form is 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss ; the great king 
among the great saints ; by whom the great 
afflictions of transmigratory existence has 
been shaken off through the observance 
of meditation on the absolute (unqualified) ; 
For Nrisimha Goswamin (as described 
above) there are these prostrations preceded 
by the Mantra of eight syllables, Om Namo 
Narayanaya (Om salutation to Narayana) 

ft 

performed by Mohamad Dara Shukoh, who 
has ascended the seventh plane made possible 
' through the driving away of the great delusions 
by the knowledge of reality in which the 
abundance of supreme bliss is revealed. 
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XXIV. 1. 2. Read 5[feg. 1. 5. Ifead 1- 6. Read 

IT3 only once. The original deletes the second with a stroke 
above. 1. 8. Read RASH, reads so. 1. 9. Read 

RASB. reads Read RASB. reads so. A too 

has only ¥11. These is a lull slop at the end of the first epithet. 


The letter of Dara Shukoh ends here. .The 
remaining seven sections form another similar letter. 

XXV. Who has crossed to the other shore 
of the Vedanta doctrines free from delusions 
and enjoyed by his mind which rests in the 
abode of the extremely expanding love and 
devotion towards the resplendent lord of 
Kamala (Vishnu) worshipped most by Brah- 
ma and the other gods, whose virtuous mind 
delights in the vaulted space made white with 
fame that is sung about again and again by 
the devoted people. 

X.W. 1. 1. Read after unnecessary. 

XXVI. Who behaves like moon-light drunk 
by the hosts of eager (lit. moving) nightingales 
of the minds of learned people living (even) 
in the ends of the regions, by whom have been 
put into a rapture all the swans of friendly 
people through the filling up of the milk- 
ocean -of fame. 

XXVII. By whose scholarship the inside 
of the vault of the entire universe is adorned, 

(a scholarship) rising up immensely dnd 
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shining with the art of dexterity in interpreting 
the five Upanishads, (an art) that is extolled 
by the disciples qualified by a special kind of 
wisdom that is not confined to specialities. 

XXVn. 1. 1. Read 

XXVIII. Whose lotus like face is adorned 
with the fullness of honey of the greatness of 
words that are endowed with enthusiasm in 
diving into the milk ocean of the essence of 
the meaning of the Purva and the Uttara 
Mimamsas. 

XXIX. The lotus like feet is fondled on 
whose seat by the garland of flowers of the 
rays of gems on the head ornaments of the 
hosts of the entire vassal kings who are estab- 
lished in their respective ends of regions. 

XXIX. 1. 2. ,Read 

XXX. The resplendent Vedantacharya who ' 
is to be supremely adored by the head-orna- 
ments of the wise gods on the earth (the 
Brahmins) in the entire southern regions like 
Karnataka, Dravida and Andhra by whom the 
entire Sri Vaishnava Community has been 
made immortal (like gods) through the nectar 
in the form of beautiful commentaries. 

XXX. 1. 1. Read 1. 2. after (which should read 

?qrW) There is the figure Read It is not 

but In the MS. Then there is a mark closely resembling a. 
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X'XXI. On the feet of ‘such teacher, may 
again and again roam abdut in the best way 
the series of salutations beyond a crore per- 
formed by your servant named Ramanuja, 
urged by your mercy for those who always 
worship you ; and I make you again and again 
the object of my contemplation as my own 
lord determined in my mind alone ; and I 
again and again bear the wish which has as 
object the nectar of meeting you. Here it is 
(all) well through the tonic of the exuberance 
of the nectar of your kindness. Now your 
servant hopes that (mercy) to increase, con- 
sidering himself fortunate through the lustre of 
your lotus like feet. The particular happen- 
nings in this locality will be known to you 
through the letter of the resplendent Sahaji. 
Even then, may that be aicept^d by you 
which your servant prays for to accomplish 
his wishes. The mere silver marks (f.e. coins) 
which has been assigned to you the great lord 
for your daily pension by the deceased king, 
here at the palace gate, even though that is held 
up on account of the revolution in the country, 
it will be released by your honour’s arrival. 

XXXI. 1. I. Read fTIfd! separately. Read ?rJTI3- 

' 1- 2. Read q^rq^I separately. Read ?I%IT 

separately. 1. 4. Read 3?r?FI#ciqt. 1. 6. Read 1, 8. 

a minted silver, i. e. a coin. But if it is only one such 
per day, it appears too small. 1. 9. Read 911*1*1^^1. 
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The above is a provisional translation of the two 
letters in Sanskrit published some time back in the 
Bulletin. The section numbers are given in the trans- 
lation as they occur in the original text. The numbers 
are not consecutive. There is a slight discrepancy in 
the division of the whole matter into sections. Thus 
the element Svasti SVimat is not found in the begin- 
ning of all the sections ; the element Svasti is found 
in the middle of the session. There are separate 
epithets in the same section in some cases, ending in 
locative plural, while in some sections the epithets 
are all vocatives. I have printed the text as found in 
the original and translated it as accurately as it is 
possible. If readers will kindly give any suggestions 
for improvement or will give further information 
about the letters, they will be duly acknowledged and 
utilised when at any time the matter will be reprinted. 
About the secc^nd better practically nothing is known. 
In this connection I draw the attention of the readers to 
the article of Prof. Code published in October 19*42 
in this Bulletin about Goswami Nrisimhasrama to 
whom Dara Shukoh has addressed his letter. 



MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA 
PROF. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI 

1880—1943 

Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Ktjppuswami SASTRi'was 
born on the 15th December 1880 at Ganapathi Agraharam, a 
well-known village in the Tanjore District, Madras Presidency. 
He finished his college education and qualified for the B. A. 
Degree from the S. P. G. College, Tanjore. He started the 
Law course but did not finish it. He took his M. A. Degree 
in 1905 with Sanskrit as his special subject. He entered 
academic life as the Principal of the^ Sanskrit College, Myfe- 
HI 1900, and four years later, In 1910, he became 
the Principal of the Raja’s Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, Tanjore 
District. In 1914, the Chair of Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College, Madras fell vacant by the retirement of Prof. 
M. Rangacharya and he was appointed to this post, which-he 
occupied till December, 1935, for a little over 21 years. 
The Curatorship of “the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library at Madras went along with the Professorship of Sans- 
krit in the Presidency College ; the latter position he retained 
for a short time after he retired from the Chair of Sanskrit. 
He was a member of the Indian Educational Service for 
abdut 14 years prior to his retirement. He was given the 
Title of Mahamahopadhyaya in 1927. After his retirement 


s 
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from the Service of the Madras Government, he was Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Annamalai Universit)' for a few years. 
Then he retired to his village where he spent his last days. In 
recognition of his distinguished scholarship and his devoted ser- 
vice to Sanskrit, His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Kamakoti 
Mutt, Kumbakonam, conferred on him the Title of Dars'ana- 
Kalanidhi ; the Bharata Dharma Maha Mandal of Benares 
honoured him with the Title of Vidyavacaspati ; and His 
Holiness the Sankaracharya of Govardhan Mutt, Puri gave 
him the title of Kulapati. 

He was a prominent member of tlie All-India Oriental 
Coriference and he presided over the Classical Sanskrit and 
Modern Vernaculars Section of the First Session at Poona in 
IQl'S. He was also intimately connected with the Indian 
Philosophical Congress and in both these Conferences he had 
presided over sectional meetings at various sessions. In 1927, 
he started the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras and also 
the Sanskrit Academy. 

As Curator of th^ Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, he continued the publications of the Descriptive Cata- 
logues, a few volumes of which he had edited along with his 
predecessor. Prof. M. Rangacharya. He was also joint editor 
with the late Prof. M. Rangacharya, of the Padyacudamani, 
published from the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. Later he edited the Brahmasiddhi which was also 
published by the same Library. 

When he was Curator of the Library, searches for new 
manuscripts were conducted throughout the Madras Presidency 
and a large number of very rare manuscripts was discovered 
and' added to the Library, either as originals acquired or 
transcripts secured. The new acquisitions were catalogued in 
what is known as the Triennial Catalogues, each volume 
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covering 'a period of three years and divided into three parts 
for each of the three years. Nearly sixty volumes of catalogues 
(both the Descriptive and the Triennial together) were prepared 
and published during his Curatorship and in 8 volumes he was 
joint editor with his predecessor, Prof. M. Rangacharya. 

Besides these, he was also connected with the publication 
of the Nilakantha Vijaya and the As'caryacudamani by the 
Balamanorama Press, Madras, of the Naisadha by R. Subrah- 
manya Vadhyar, Palghat and the Vinavasavadatta and the 
Vibhrama Viveka which appeared in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras. He also published a “ Primer of Indian 
Logic ” in 1932. 

As Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, 
Madras, lie had delivered a large number of general lectures 
under the auspices of the Madras Univeisily, and he had 
delivered a few such general lectures at the Annamalai Univer- 
sity also. He was connected with various Universities in 
India as examiner or as member of the Board of Studies. He 
was a member of the Senate when the,Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity was started. In the Madras University itself, he was a 
member of the Senate continuously for many years even 
before the New University Act came into force in 1924. He 
continued as a member of the Senate, was a member of the 
Academic Council and was Chairman of the Board of Studies 
in Sanskrit and President of the Faculty of Oriental Learning. 
He served on various committees which considered important 
problems connected with the courses of studies and other 
academic matters in the University. In 19.35, the Madras 
University -undertook- the preparation of a “ New Catalogus 
Catalogorum,” to bring the “ Catalogus Catalogorum ” of 
Th. Aufrecht up-to-date and he was made the first editor. Since 
he shifted his residence from. Madras, that position was made 
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over to me, but he contniued to give advice on the work, 
and served on the Advisory* Committee for that work. 

I knew him first when I joined the Sanskrit Honours 
Classes of the Presidency College, Madras in July 1915. Ever 
since that time, he has lavished his kindness on me. After I 
finished my education and started my Academic career as Head 
of the Sanskrit Department in the Madras University in 
August 1927, we worked together in the University. He had 
trained me for some work ; I believe that I have justified all the 
kindnesses that he has uniformly bestowed on me. When I 
came to a position where I could shoulder some responsibility, 
he was prepared to entrust me with responsibilities. I may 
here with propriety (though it is a little against modesty) quote 
the'verse of Kalidasa : 

II3IR} r^i:qici?^i 'jdt I 

At the meetings of the Board of Studies and Boards of 
Examiners, at the meebings of the Faculty of Oriental Learn' 
ing and of various ad hoc committees on which we had served, 
w'e worked together with extreme cordiality ; and although \Ve 
differed on various important issues there was never an occa- 
sion where our differences were not tempered by mutual trust 
and with respect on my side and regards from his side. It was 
during this period when we worked together, that the Madras 
University instituted Degree courses in the Faculty of Oriental 
Learning. The Sanskrit Honours , course in the Faculty of 
Arts was brought into definite shape by him, since he presided 
over the Department of Sanskrit in the sole college where 
there was provision for Sanskrit. The Title courses and 
the Certificate courses in the Faculty of Oriental Learning 
were his planning and served, as models for all the other 
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South Indian Universities instituted later in starting similar 
courses. 

His intellectual equipment was something stupendous. 
There was nothing which he had not read ; whatever he read, 
he understood and mastered ; he never missed a detail, never 
forgot a point. He had started his Sanskrit studies very early 
in life and had sat at the feet' of very eminent scholars. There 
was not a single branch of Sanskrit learning in which he was 
not a master ; he w'as equally proficient in Sastraic delibera- 
tions among the Pandits' gatherings and also in research work, 
settling authorship, relations of authors and works, chronology 
and such matters of critical and historical investigations. ‘He 
was an absolute master of the Science of Comparative Philology. 
As a teacher, he was a very clear exponent of the subjects he 
handled. The mass of information which he used to assemble 
together during his class lectures would have confounded the 
head of the most brilliant among the students but for the orderly 
way in which he introduced the points and elucidated them. 

His mastery was not merely in Sanskrit and Sanskritic sub- 
jects. There was no subject under the sun which he could not 
gi*asp thoroughly and of which he did not have a good insight 
into the fundamentals. It was my great privilege to have been 
associated with him in all his activities in the University. He 
was one of the most conspicuous figures at the meetings ofthe 
Senate and the Academic Council of the Madras University, 
where I had sat w ith liim session after session for many years. 
Points of law and interpretation of Statutes and Regulations, 
procedure and points of order, questions of administrative 
routines arid finances, in all such matters his knowledge w'as 
minute and thorough. Rulings on matters raised by "him 
during debates were always an ordeal for the occupant of the 
Chair. How he would note ^ome irregularity in the procedure 
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or some mistake in the framing of the laws, how he would 
minutely dissect everything and expose the weak points, how 
after a yery stormy debate on which many hours were spent, 
he would at the last moment when the matter was to be put 
to the vote of the house, raise a point of order which would 
make the whole debate and final decisions useless — these were 
the occasions when he used to come out as the hero of his 
admirers, the wonder of those who respected him, the discom- 
fort of those whom he opposed, and the envy of those who 
aspired prominence in debates. 

He had firm convictions and strong views ; he had his own 
likes and dislikes also. Since he felt strongly on many matters, 
he could not avoid strong language in expressing his feelings. 
Perhaps his Advaita training had considerable influence on his 
whole outlook on the affairs of the world. Consequently to 
him the problem of the world was a conflict between truth 
and untruth, between absolute right and absolute wrong. To 
bim he was right ; he represented truth, as is the case with 
all. The natural corolljiry was that what was opposed to him 
was wrong and represented untruth. 

On account of his steadfast and uncompromising adher- 
ence to what he considered to be right and to be true, he had 
to come into conflict with many people during his long period 
of public life. The wounds that were inflicted by his thrusts 
may have left a sore on many minds. But he bore no ill-will 
against any one. He fought not bebausc he delighted iti 
quarrels but because he felt that his cause stood in need of 
his support. 

From very early in life, he had developed some strong 
friendships which continued to the end of his life. Many 
persons of eminence and standing in public life entertained a 
great regaVd for him. He had various opportunities of coming 
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into contact with many prominer/t personalities ; and in all 
such cases he always produced a lasting impression on them 
by his intellectual attainments, by his ability to grasp funda- 
mentals, by his command of details and by his capacity fi^r 
clear expression. 

As Professor of Sanskrit he succeeded a famous scholar, 
the late M. Rangacharya. To have kept up the reputation 
of the position would in itself have been a great achievement. 
He brought new importance to the position and put its prestige 
on such a firm ground that it would not be injured by any 
lesser successors in the Chair. To say that he was a great 
scholar is itself much for a person who occupied an important 
Chair in a College. He was besides a brilliant man whose 
achievements will not be forgotten by posterity, whose fame 
is not a sudden flash but a lasting illumination and who has 
earned the admiration and gratitude of many. 

Three Eminent Schoears or South India 

STi Saumja Narayanacharja of Tirukoshtiyur, Maha- 
mahopadhyayas R. V . Rrishnamacharya and Handapani- 
swami Dikshitar mark the close of a long line of illustrious 
Pandits who held up the torch of learning through days of 
terrible storms. There are very few members of that old order 
remaining and probably none may be found to take up the 
banner that they have to drop down when they retire from 
this life. They were tai\ght everything that deserved to be 
taught according to a certain noble tradition ; they learned 
everything •which they were taught ; they never forgot what 
they learned. In their turn they continued to learn through- 
out their life, along with discharging their task of teaching 
the rising generation. Comprehensive, full and thorough in 
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their knowledge, sincere in their convictions, fearless in their 
expressions, unswervable from the path of righteousness by 
any material enticements, proud of their past, dignified in their 
bearing, never asking for a favour even from kings, never 
bending their heads before the highest worldly power, devoted 
to their cause, clinging to truth at any cost, stoutly refusing 
to decorate their bodies by polluting their souls, never degrad- 
ing their life for any lesser advantages of existence, they lived 
as worthy descendants of a great line of saintly persons who 
were worshipped by the kings of old, who advised the kings 
on all important state matters, who assisted the kings in just 
government, whom the population regarded as gods on the 
earth on account of the purity and high purpose in life. They 
were the pride of India, the joy and solace of the people, the 
pillars that held up the honour of the country, the luminaries 
that dispelled the darkness of corruption in national life. These 
exalted ideals of humanity are fast disappearing and the like 
of them may not reappear in the future world. I write this 
as an elegy not on the, three individuals but on an institution. 
They preserved t*ne tradition of many inilleniums ; but with 
them this long tradition meets with a break. 

C. KfiNHAN Raja 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

1. AN ANONYMOUS COMMENTARY ON THE 
RAGHUVANIS'A 

This bears the Adyar Library Shelf number XL. C. 2. It is a 
fairly old paper MS., written in Devanagari of the Maithili type. 
It is highly fragmentary, and is available only for verses 5 to 75 of 
Canto \T. It consists of 5 folia ; the first of these bears the num- 
ber 31, and the last is numbered 35 consecutively. 

•I give below a full list of the citations in the available portions 
of this commentary as an aid to those who may endear our to dis- 
cover its identity : 

Fol. 31 b 

1 . ' 

%81 1 

II 

Fol. 32a 

^svarqoT^ I 


9 
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Fol. 32b 

^jqcRin: qsil q?q f^?TTTTl» II 

Fol, 33a 

1. st qjft q!5^I?iqeTf^5l4 qqq^: I 

2. g qiqq: I 

3. ^:fq qjqi i 

4. qiqlq^ 1 

Fol. 33b 

1. f^e^^qif^tqm^qwqqqr m q^i- 
1 

2. 5TiFgfq^rfq qi^oT ^ m wcri i 

3. ^qr =q I 

qiRI^?qH 3^qqi?^ ^roTfq^Tlf^ qsfqfh | 

Fol. 34a 

fi%q£q?nR': i 

Fol. .34b 

^n5f^S9^r%qiq?:'JTf5iqfq ^^sifqrJiqiqTiqiniqiqi qi^T- 

55^31cqir[ qi^Tfi: ^^?115^f^ 1 

Fol. 35a 

arq^T^Tt^fesR^: i 

Fol. 35b 

1. 3^ ^ q?!iqpT^ I 

2 . 5,^Tgqq^ I 

3. 31^: ^rftcT 39 \ 
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II. THE DATE OF THE RAGHUVAMS'ADARPANA 
OF HEMADRI 


Over 70 years ago, S. P. Pandit pointed out the importance of 
the Ragh uvarfis’adarpana of Hemadri, which he called a ‘ ve*"^ 
learned commentary ’ ’ and a full list of the citations in which he 
published as an Appendix to his Edition of the Raghuva'ihs'a. 
Since, in one context, Hemadri is seen to use a Marathi synonym 
for the hanging root of the banyan, he conjectures ^ that Hemadri 
might be a Maratha brahmin. It is not, Jiovvever, possible to be so 
sure of this now. The Berlin MS. (Weber 1548) of this commen- 
tary has the following colophon at the end of Canto XVI II : 

Iti MaUindthasiirisumibhatUihemridrikrte Raghuvatns'a- 
ditrpane 


And, unless this is proved to be corrupt, Hemadri will have to 
be regarded as of doubtful parentage. All the three MSS. available 
to S. P. Pandit being fragmentary, he does not attempt to determine 


the date of the commentator. 

It was Mr. Nandargikar who seems to have made the first 


attempt in this direction. He draws * attention to the fact that 

while Hemadri mentions earlier commentators* like 

Krtfrui and Vallabha, Caritravardhana and Mallinatha, although 
they literally imitate him no where give his name or at least indicate 
that these expressions are not their own ’. Caritravardhana, who 
cites Vallabha in his commentary and who is hence later than hup, 
imitates Hemadri ; and Dinakara's commentary (a.D. 1385) is only 
an epitome of Caritravardhana’s commentary. Vallabha should thus 
have lived long before A.D. 1385, and Hemadri should have flourished 
between him and Dinakara.* Hemadri’s commentary mentions the 
Caturvargacintamam (a.D. 1260-70) of his name-sake, the famous 

1 Raghnvams'n. Ed. by S. P. Pandit (Bombay Sanskrit Series V. II Edn., 
1897), Preface, p. 9. 
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writer on Dharmas'astra. Gn these grounds, Hemadri should have 
lived somewhere between A.t. 1260 to 1385. 

Mr. P. K. Gode points ' out that Hemadri cites from the 
Prakriyakatimudi of Ramacandra which is assigned by Mr. Trivedi 
the latter-half of the 14th Century A.l)., and deduces therefrom 
that Hemadri must have commented during the first-half of the 
15th Century A.D. The evidence of the Rupainalu of Vimala- 
sarasvati (c. A.D. 1350) may also be adduced for support in this 
context. Hemadri refers to this work in his commentary, and 
should hence have lived at least 50 years later i.c., after a.d. 1400. 

I wish to record in this paper the evidence which the Adyar 
Library MS. (XXXVl. F. 2.) ' can give on this point. This is an 
incomplete paper MS. It is fairly old and worn-out, and consists 
of V4 folia. It gives the commentary from Canto III onwards till 
the end of the work. The portion containing Cantos IV, XII-XIV' 
and XVII is missing. Overleaf the last folio of this codex occurs 
the following colophon of the scribe : 

hh: I 

The codex was accordingly copied by Vinayaga on Sunday, the 
10th day of the bright-half of the month of As'vini in Samvat 1610 
(a.d. 1553). 

• This date may seem too early for the codex on hand, and it 
may be doubted whether it could be of an earlier MS. of which our 
codex is a copy, and that the date of the original has been most likely 
reproduced in the copy also. But there is no basis for such an assump- 
tion. In any case, we have here the tfirntinus ad quern for the date 
of the work which cannot thus have been composed after a.d. 1500. 


’ op. cit., pp. 127 ff. 

* There is another MS. (XXXVl. F. 1) of the work also in the Library 
which is also incomplete, and contains the commentary for Cantos V-X VI 11. 
But this MS. is of no use for our present .purpose. 
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III. THE SMARATATTVAPRA,KASTKA OF SOSALE 
REVANARAEiHYA 

Among the Viras'aiva poets of the 17th Century A.D. who wrote 
a large number of works in Sanskrit as well as in Kannada, Sosaife 
Revaljaradhya is perhaps one of the foremost. He is known * to 
have written five works in Sanskrit and four in Kannada. The 
Sctriraprakasukcf, the A ntahkaranaprakas'ika, the Svasvarupa- 
/^rakds'ika, the Parainatiiiaprakas'ika, and the Nijadiptipra- 
kds'ikii belong to the former category, and all these treat of the 
fundamental tenets of Viras'aivism. His contribution to Kannada 
literature seems to consist mainly in the commentaries he has 
written on the Mahiuuiastava^ V iras'aivasiddhdiitas'ikhdmauiy 
SivadJiikyas'ikluinunii and the Sadguriiragale, It is only too 
clear from his works that he is a Viras'aiva by religion. From 
the information available in these works, the following genealogical 
table can be constructed : 


Sarves'vara 

I 

Virana 

r 

Kevanarya 

I 

Kavi Reva^acarya (alias Renukacarya and 
Revanaradhya) 

He also seems to have had the very long title 8 nmadveda- 

vedas’iKas'S'ivagoni(ipit^i!y<-Jpn>'i^f!(^pf^bf^V^iP^^^ht^taprathitapra- 
niathasangltagltavidyanavadyas'rlvtras'^ivasatsthalas'ivay Qg a - 
S'ivddvaitcisciipodcipi'aiistJuipciiiticcirynvarya. 

' R. Narasithhacarya. Karnataka Kavicaritc, II. 365 ff. 


Re^iukacar}'a 

1 

Vis'\anatha 

! 

Varapasis'a 


Virarya 
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It is his Kannada conementary on the Mahiituiastava that 
gives his date. Here he spates that he wrote this commentary 
at the instance of Sonias'ekharayogin who wanted to win the 
graces of Mudinayaka of Cikandyakapiini : 

Cikanayakapuskartiir tiiudindyakabhubhujah I 
Made tikd kdriteyani somcis'ekJuinryoginU H * 

According to the Cikkanayakanahalli Inscription I, this 
Mudinayaka lived in A.D. 16^3. The same should be the date 
of the poet also. In his commentary on the V iras'aivasiddhlinia- 
s'ikhdniani^ he calls himself SosaU RevanUrddhya 

Sosale Revai;iaradhya is the author also of a Sanskrit com- 
meritary. It is called the SniaratativaprakUs'ikd {SP), and is a 
fairly extensive gloss on the PaTicaratna iP) of \ iranaradhya, a 
treatise on Erotics. This follows from the fact that the genealogy 
of Viranaradhya given in the SP agrees with the table given above 
on the authority of his other works. According to both,^ he is 
descended from the family of Rcvanasiddhcsuf^ and is the son 
of Sures'vardcdrya, Also, the opening verses of the SP and the 
Sdrlraprakcisnkd {SRP), another work of the author, resemble 
each other very closply : 

Gunuh s'nvirandrddhya/h natv'a kurvc saniasaiah I 
Vydkhydih s'npaTlcaratnasya stnaratattvapnikds'ikdni II — 

SP., foL la 

Gurufh vlres'varaih natxui revaiicisiddhayoginani I 
Stutvd tan naniatah kurvc s'ns'driraprakds'ikdnt H—SPP* 

The name of PaTicaratna, as a treatise on Erotics, does not 
appear to be known to Scholars. I do not find its name in any 
of the available Catalogues. The same tale can as well be told 
of the commentary on this work, the SP. /^ufrecht ' rpentions two 

* Ibid., p. 365 n. ' Ibid., p. 366. 

' supra and SP. (Adyar MS.. IX. F. 23). p. 29. 

^ cited by R. Narasiifahacarya, loc. cU. 

CC. 1.7456 . II. 179a. 
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MSS. of it, both in Madras, but neithef of them has been accessible 
for study so far ; one is said to have e>)isted in the College formerly 
attached to the Port St, George, but its present whereabouts are 
unknown ; the other MS. which exists in the Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, still seems to await description. 

The Adyar Library has the third MS. of the SP. My object 
in this paper is to describe tins MS. in order to give a general 
idea of this hitherto unknown commentary on a text which has 
been even more obscure. The MS. bears the Shelf-number IX. F. 
d3, and is noticed on p. 45 b of the Second Part of the Catalogue 
of the Library. It is fairly old, is in paper, and consists of 30 

pages. Size, SP'XtV'. It is very highly damaged. Written in 

* 

Devanagari of middle size, it contains 16 lines in a page. 

Both the text of the P as well as its commentary, the SP., 
are given in the MS. The P is a short treati.se in verse, &nd, 
even as its name indicates, consists only of five verses. Its author 
IS Sosale \4ranaradhya as is clear from the colophon at the end ’ : 

Iti s'rl sosnl (c) ' virauUrddhyakrfch paTicarafjiasya 
vyakliyd rcvandvddhyaviraciid sffurraiattvaprakds'ikrikhya 
samapid. 

In the last verse of the text, he calls himself VlrauUradhya-^ 

youirdt : 

Bliuktiniukiipradaili nidraraliasyaiii paTicarainakavi I 
Vy adh a t topa u isa isiddha lii v l ra n d rd d hyayog i rdf 1 1 

As the commentator seems ’ to be the grandson of the author 
of the text, the latter should have lived somewhere c. 1575 A. D., 
since the former is known tp have flourished in A.D. 1623. 

Each verse of the text is followed by its commentary which 
is fairly extensiv^e and»contains numerous citations. The following 
is a list of them * : 

* SP., p. 30. * MS. wrongly reads sosalj. 

•* See the genealogical table given above. 

^ The numbers against each title refer to the pages of the MS. 
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Adityapura?a 5 
Rgveda 1, 2, 18-20, 21 
Aitareyopanisad 23 
Kalyapakaraka 23 
Kaverlmahatva 25 
Kiicimaropanisad 2n 
Garbhopanisad 23 
Ohandogyopanisad 9, 12, 

18, 20, 22 

Tatparyasangraha 6 
Tejobindupanisad 28 
Dattatreyopanisad 17 
Dharmasariihita 2 
Nandikes'variya 13 
NArayaijopanisad 21 
Padma(puraija) 11 , i s 
Pauskara(samhita) 27 
Prabodhacaiidroclaya 2, 16 
Baudhayanaslitra 19 
Brhadaranyakopanisad 3,11- 
13,15, 17,18,’21,23'25,27,28 
Brahmapurana 25 


Bhartrhari 15 
Matsyapurapa 19 
Manu 21 
Mahanataka 4, 5 
Mahabharata 10, 11, 15, 24 
(Maha)bhaRya 16 
Maliaraniayaija 1 1 
Mahimastava 2 
Y^ajurveda 5, 6, 18, 25 
Yajurvedopanisad 22 
Y'ogasarasamuccaya 28 
Raghuvaihs'a 19 
Ratiratnapradipika 17, 18 
Ratirahasya 8, 11, 12, 17,26-29 
Lainga(puraoa) 20 
Y'ijnanes'vara 19, 21 
S'vetas'vataropanisad 27, 28 
Suktisaiigraha 3 
Skandaipuraoa) 1, 9, 20, 23 
SmUR'andrika 26 
Svacchandalalitabhairaviya 5 
Ilaiiisopanisad 2s 



REVIEWS 


Marriage and Family in Mysore, by M. N. Srinivas, M.A., 
LL.B., Research Fellow in Sociology, University of Bombay, Pub- 
lished by New l>ook Co., 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

The book was originally written as a thesis for the M*.A., 
degree of the Bombay University and as the author says, ‘ under 
great limitations of time and material.’ But it deserves to be wel- 
comed botli for the careful research it embodies and for the im- 
portance of the subject it deals with. The study of social institu- 
tions has often been made by foreign scholars and these .scholars, 
though generally good observer.s, lack the inside knowledge which 
alone will make their observations valid and trustworthy. The 
book under review is an attempt in the right direction by an Indian 
scholar and one might wish that several more without the limita- 
tions complained of would address themselves to this task. 

The author deals in 19 chapters with various topics con- 
nected with marriage and family -life among the Kannada speaking 
Hindus of Mysore excluding Lingayats. Two appendices/ the 
first giving a list of the main Kannada castes and the second 
giving the terminology of kinship, are added at the close of the 
book. We must congratulate the author on his having brought to- 
gether in a small compass almost all the details relating to the 
subject on band. Thj students of Sociology will find the book 
useful and our country, peopled as it is by innumerable <5astes*and 
tribes, provides almost unlimited scope for investigations of the 
kind embodied in this small but valuable work. 

10 
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There is one piece of cricicism which must be made. Sociology 
is altogether different from Social Reform and if the former takes 
upon itself the duty of evaluating social facts and advocating re- 
forms, it loses altogether its scientific value. The author says 
fp. 20) ‘ Tera (bride-price) reduces marriage to a bargain and 
equates woman to a chattel. It is an insult to womanhood. The 
retort that the women do not feel it an insult does not alter the 
fact that a human being is sold. Progressive opinion is in favour of 
tera being abolished. Leaders should organise movements against 
tera and agitate for its removal. The community should be educated 
before demanding legislation from the Government/ 

This and similar statements which are found here and there 
in the book are hardly the stuff one would look for in a scientific 
sociological study. 

We also feel that the book should have been closely revised 
before being printed. There are mistakes of language, which mar 
the book. On page 21 we find 'that the father had to give 
his daughter to the bridegroom gratuitously ' * Brhatacharana * 

is found on p. 29. On p. 47 we note the sentence ' cross-cousin 
marriage fell into disuse somehow (or better ^ (!) ceased to be uni- 
versal). We trust \hat these minor matters will receive due atten- 
tion in the next edition of the book. 

On the whole the publication is a welcome addition to the 
slender stock of books on a subject of such importance as Sociology. 

S. V. 


An Approach to the Ramayana^ by Dr. C. Narayana Menon, 
M.A., Pb.D., D.Lit. With a Foreword by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. Published by S. C. Guha, Editor, The Gandhi- 

gram, Benares City, 1942. 
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To the Hindu the Gita, the Bhagavata and the Ramayana 
form a trio of spiritual wisdom and^eternal source of enjoyment. 
They are read by most people each deriving solace and inspiration 
in his own way. Let alone the traditional method of interpretation 
or the religious fervour, with which such interpretation is handeA 
down from the teacher to the disciple with all the attendant cere- 
monies that have kept such interpretation as a guarded secret to 
be taught only to the select worthy pupils who will not misus.e such 
a knowledge or sell it, the spirit of enquiry and research of the 
modern seeker after truth tries to unearth the same from his own 
point of view, in the limited sphere of his studies. Such a student 
only views with disfavour what he regards as unjust concealment 
of knowledge from the deserving. The result of such modern 
studies have been embodied in various works to an extent that 
special bibliographies of the Gita and the Ramayana have already 
been compiled. 

(ilriginally printed as part of the Journal of the Benares Hindu 
University Silver Jubilee N’olume and now issued as a pamphlet, 
the present study of Dr. Narayana Menon strikes a via media 
between the traditional and the modern approaches to the study 
of the great classic. 

To him the Ramayana represents “a synthesis of the cults 
and cultures, prevalent in different parts of India. It is the first 
poem of .Akhand Hindustan” besides being the adi-kavya. The 
approach to the Ramiiyana as presented by Dr. Menon draws along 
lines of suggestive thought. A comparative study of the version of 
Valmlki with the Adhyafmat'amayana and the Ram Cltafit 
Manasa of Tulsidas are evident in the study itself though in the 
Preface it is hinted that s.eparate studies of each work have been 
advised. Valmiki whispered that his hero was a god. Hanuman 
got an inkling into the truth through the grace of Sita by being in 

a fit condition to receive it (p. 2). 

The Ceylonese take as much pride in showing the spot where 
Sita sat as the Hindu in pointing the birth place of Rama at 
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Ayodhya. Dr. Menon has some remarks incidentally to offer on 
the shifiy findings of research, but pressed too far they lose their 
value and point. For, true research is not interested in the identi- 
fication of RavatJa’s Lanka with the Lanka near the Benares Hindu 
^^^niversity which Dr. Menon has cited as an example. The truth 
about the Ramayana is that it is a divine piece of work td be 
regarded as Aimavidya which is identical with Brahmavidyii 
which- again is equated with the Veda and V'eda is the story of 
Kama (p. 5). Consciously or unconsciously Dr. Narayana Menon 
has arrived at the traditional interpretation of the RiimUyaua as 
the fifth identified witlij/la/irt Yogii — with the knowledge 

of the Supreme Being embodied in Sri Rama. 

i 

The Rantdyaita again is living literature, as living as it w'as 
in the days of Valmiki. Living literature contributes to the under- 
standing of humanity. The Ramuyana was intended for study by 
everybody. It is a symbolic representation of “ the integration of 
mind through the resolution of conflicts ; and imaginative participa- 
tion ‘induces the process in ourselves. Literature is the automatic 
curative activity of the mind tending to integration ” (p. 15). Truth 
is the final goal to which the aim of every person high or low 
should be directed.* Even kings must conform to truth and dharma 
as such and kings are fathers or rulers only to the extent they cpn 
form to it (p. 24). Ramardjya is only a spiritual term for peaceful 
acceptance of the will of the Highest (p. 27). 

, Dr. Menon’s study of the Ramayana is a stimulating synthetic 
approach to the great epic. There is much food for further thought 
and elucidation. But while he has recognised that e\ery reader 
should state what he feels about the Ramayana he holds the 
allegorical interpretations to be of limited validity (p. 18), This is 
not in consonance with the general tenor of the work. The validity 
of these allegorical interpretations is said to diminish in as much as 
they are* as a rule given by ascetics ! In our view it is just the 
reverse. Ascetics have greater spiritual qualification to interpret and 
interpret Correctly their experiences. They may not be understoofl 
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by the average samsarin. But that doefe not in any way detract their 
value. Further, if different persons r»ad the character of Ravapa, 
differently it only shows the different mental equipments of the 
individuals. It only empahasizes the great truth that no two minds 
agree. There is a statement in the Stnuianrkanda, (ch. 18, vv. 10-24? 
that apsaruscs came after Havana attracted by his personality and 
valour. To base an opinion on an existing text js neither an 
allegorical explanation nor going outside the text. The value of 
the Raiudyutiu to tiie Stinisarin is greater than it is to the ascetic, 
for the object of Divine (irace is to help the samsarin to attain 
salvation. We greatly appreciate the spirit in which this study has 
been undertaken and trust that it will be followed by other studies 
equally thought provoking. 

.\. N. Krishnan 


Seyda-k-kadi Nondi-Natakam. A Tamil Mono-Drama, Edited 
with Notes and Introduction in English ty S.JMuhammad Husayn 
rv^ainar, LL.B., Ph.D., Head of the Department of Arabic 

Persian and rrudii, University of Madras, 1939. Price Annas 12. 

This mono-drama in Tamil is published as the second Bulletin 
of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urudu by the University 
of Madras and belongs to the class of general folklore which 
records the life incidents of private individuals incidentally noting 
valuable historical material from the point of view of contemporary 
folk-song-literature with or. without a little poetic imagination of 
the author of the work. I he main importance of the work to the 
historian isr twofold ; 0) gives an account of the personal life of 
the hero and takes him to the Mussulman camp beseiging Gfngee 
(under Rajaram the Son of Shivaji) towards the closing years of 
•the reign of the last Great Moghul, Aurangazib, and'brings into 
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relief the transactions of t?iiat monarch with the local' merchant- 
princes in South India in order to further his policy ; (2) the hero on 
being rescued from his life of infamy by the munificence of Naina- 
pillai Marakkayar presented himself to the Muslim merchant prince 
5jf Kilakkarai in Ramnad whose munificence and sympathy encourag- 
ed him to lead a good life as a convert of Islam, which finally carri- 
ed him on to pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina at the end of which he 
found that his lost limbs were restored miraculously. The religious 
side is thus elaborated and should partially account as explaining 
the resort of Hindu and IMuslim pilgrims to Kilakkarai in large 
numbers. In the Introduction the editor has given a brief but useful 
account of the Nondi-Naiakams and their popularity. Seyda-k-kadi 
is an abbreviation for Shaikh Abdul Ouadir Vijaya Raghunatha 
Periya Tambi Marakkayar. It is interesting to note that Marak- 
kayar is an abbreviation from MarakkalarUyiir. Shaikh Abdul 
was a great Patron of letters and both Hindu and Muslim poets in 
Tamil were treated by him equally handsomely. His munificence 
was ‘reflected in the general summing up in the Tamil saying to the 
effect that he continued to donate even after his death. He was a 

a friend and disciple of the Shaikh Sadaquatullah the scholar-.saint 

« 

of Kilakkarai. Ts.nil literature seems to have received several 
large additions under the inspiration of the saint and his disciple. 
Dr. Nainar has added useful and important notes to the text and 
the bringing out of such ndtakaiits which fall under the category 
of semi-historical material should be viewed with warm approval. 
As corroborative evidence these sources will be of great value. 
Besides, as local accounts of historical transactions they will be a 
corrective on the accounts of Imperial Waqia Nafis of the Mughal 
Government disclosing popular local. opinion on the transactions 
of the day as reflected in contemporary popular literature. 

In the task of editing the work the e(fitor had to "base his text 
on a single manuscript available in the Madras Government 
Oriental Library and a printed version of the text, printed decades 
ago. Evefti here the printed text was available only for the majot 
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part and Some portion had been lost for whicli the only guide was 
the single manuscript itself. We coigratulate Dr. Nainar on the 
{)ublication of this work and look forward to similar treasures being 
also brought out in the near future. 

A. N. Krishnan' 


1. Minor Works of Sri Sankaracliarya, 'Edited and Tra.ns- 
lated by Y. Subrahmanya Sarma ; Adhyatmaprakas'akaryalaya, 
Holenarasipur, 1942 : pp. vi, 78. Price, As. 10. 

2. Vedantahalahodhe, by Y. Subrahmanya Sarma; Adhyatma- 
prakas'akaryalaya, Holenarasipur, 1942; pp. viii, 43. Price, As. 4. 

These ixco brocliures are recent contributions from the pen of 
Mr. V, Subralimaiiya Sarma whose name should be familiarMo 
readers of this Journal as a great enthusiast in popularizing 
Advaita. 

The first of these gives the text and translation of sixteen 
Stotras attributed to S^*i S'arikara. Fiach verse is followed by its 
translation, and often notes are also added at the bottom of 
the page. 

The critical scholar cannot possibly persuade himself to believe 
that this edition of the.se Stotras can be of any use to him. It is 
essentially meant for the popular reader. The Editor has no 
interest in questions like the real authorship of these Stotras, 
whether they are really the compositions of the great protagonisf of 
Advaita or not. Problems like these interest the critical scholar, 
and to him, Mr, Sarma seems to leave their treatment, and wish 
all joy in such investigations. He is content with the testimony of 
popular tradition which ascribes all these Stotras to the great 
Acarya, and would hftnce concern himself only with making them 
accessible to those to whom the originals are beyond reaclk 

There is one point which it were well to remember before 
Venturing on the hazardous task of translating a passagfe from one 
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language to another. It is rtiat, on such an occasion, elegance is at 
least as important as accuracy. The former of these is more 
difficult to achieve than the latter. Even the greatest expert may 
not be able to transfuse into the rendering the entire beauty of 
fiction of the original. As the poet Rabindranath Tagore so 
sweetly put it, “ we cannot receive the smiles and glances of our 
sweet heart through an attorney, however diligent and dutiful he 
may be.” But adequate attention paid to guarantee accuracy cannot 
fail to help the competent translator achieve a fair measure of 
success even in the province of elegance. Ihiluckily as it may 
seem, both these qualities appear to be ignored on the present 
occasion. The translator is often seen to suffer from an unfortunate 
temptation to ‘ explain ’ passages rather than ‘ render ’ them. The 
need for the use of happier language is only too apparent in many 
a*ct)ntext. 

The second pamphlet is only a translation in Kannada and an 
explanation in the form of questions and answers, of the .ff///; of 
the Stotras included in the first brochure. The text is given first 
and the explanations follow. There is an appendix at the end 
which attempts to explain in understandable Kannada the meaning 
of many of the teciinical terms in the text. This should be of use 
to the layman who has no access to the original. 

Mr. Sarma is to be congratulated on the useful piece of work 
he continues to do. 

. H. G. Narahari 


Printed an<f published by C. Subbarayiidu at the Vasanta Press. Adyar, Madras. 
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NEW EDUCATION IN lllE NEW WORLD 
By George S. Arundale 

* (Address to the Theosophical College, Madanapalle, S. India, on the 
occasion of its Silver Jubilee, March 1941.] 

This is a great opportunity for us to go forward and, I hope, 
to give to the students a truly Theosophical education. What 
is a Theosophical education but the application to education 
of the three great Objects of The Theosophical Society, 
namely, of making Universal Brotherhood real throughout the 
land, so that no distinctions and differences separate us ; of 
recognizing the splendour of the manj' faiths, the many 
philosophies, and the many sciences which draw man nearer 
to God ; and then of stimulating and stirring in all an 
ardent seeking for Truth on whatever road that Truth may 
be sought and discovered ? If those great principles can be 
e-ducated from our young people, we shall have deserved well 
of India. If we cannot do that, i^ is useless for us to call 
ourselves a Theosophical college, it is useless for us to bow 
in reverence before our beloved Mother, Dr. Besant, without 
whose inspiration, without whose help, there would be no 
Theosophical college at all. 

WHAT Is Education ? 

This is an appropriate moment, if you will allow me, 
to look into the future,, to try somewhat to envisage what 
are to be the essential principles of the education of tomorrow. 

We* are supposJed through this great w'orld war to enter 
into a new world of peace, of happiness, of prosperity, of 
contentment, of justice, and of freedom. But unless in that 
new world there is a new .education radically different from* • 
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the education which exists not only in India today but in 
most other countries, the new world will be but a reflection, 
a shadow of the old, and the result may well be that we 
shall co^itinue those wars which we hoped twenty-five years 
ago we had left behind us. A new world needs a new edu- 
cation, and we who are Theosophists, we who are seekers 
after Truth, we who believe in the Universal Brotherhood 
of Humanity, indeed of all life, we who revere all faiths, 
we who believe that all are seeking after Truth, we should 
be in the forefront of leadership in the direction of that new 
education which India so sorely will need when the time 
cotnes, which India so sorely needs even today. 

What is education ? Unless we can answer that ques- 
tion effectively, how can we know what kind of education 
we need? What would a Theosophist reply to the question ; 
What is education ? 


God at W'ork 

Education is essertially God at work making Gods, God 
serving His world' of Gods. That is what education funda- 
mentally is, and we see in the kind of education we have in 
practically every country throughout the world how far we 
have strayed from that essential truth. In the Christian 
Scripture it is said, speaking of the world : “ Ye are Gods.” 
Then there is the poet who tells us that “ there is a Divinity 
that shapes our ends.” We are Gods in the becoming. God 
is at work making Gods of us. 

Education, therefore, e-ducates from us that essential 
Divinity which has been in us from 'time immemorial as 
the seed which is now perhaps in us as the bud, which 
has still to flower, and which should be helped to flower, 
through t^ie aid of education. 
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If we look at every kingdom round about us — the Mineral 
Kingdom, the Vegetable Kingdofti, the Animal Kingdom, 
the Human Kingdom — we shall see God at work making 
Gods, serving His world. The more we realize that, the more 
shall we be able to exercise in ourselves the supreme virtue, 
the virtue which is forgotten throughout the world today, the 
virtue of Reverence. God at work everywhere — among the 
stones and the rocks, among the mountains, the rivers, the 
trees, the flowers and the plants, God at work in the ani- 
mals and the insects, as well as among Those who have 
travelled far beyond us on the pathway of evolution. If 
each one of you will think that God is at work making a 
God of you, you may be able the better to answer that ques- 
tion : What is education ? 


The Spirit of Service 

Essentially, therefore, it is no blasphemy to say that God 
is the Servant of His world. That gives us a very w'onderful 
clue as to what the nature of education should be in its 
practical aspect. What are the laws of Nature but God 
making Gods. If there is this, that, or the other law of 
Nature, it is a means whereby God is evolving, step by step. 
His creatures. His family. His children at every stage of 
evolution into Divinity. Races, nations, faiths, sects, opinidns, 
all the differences th^t separate us, they are God at work 
making Gods. If we try to think of that, if we try to realize 
that each different race ds God at work making Gods, if we 
think of every different nation as a means whereby God is at 
Gods, if w^e think of every different ^aith^as a 
means whereby God Himself is hastening mankind to Divinity, 
.then we shall be reverent, then w'e shall appreciate, then w^e 
shall understand, and then there will begin to be a realization* 
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of that Universal Brotherhood, already a fact, a law of Nature, 
but not yet recognized or ifeverenced by most of us as such. 

If we come down still lower and think of every subject 
^of the curriculum as a sign of God at work making Gods, 
with what reverence, therefore, should every subject of the 
curriculum be treated ? It is not so treated. It is treated as 
a haphazard means to an almost ignoble end — tliat the student 
may know the subject as ^written in the textbooks and pass 
those terrible examinations which disfigure the educational 
system, ruining the natures of thousands of students. If the 
teacher had a conception of the Divinity of his subject, of 
the fact that it comes direct from God as a messenger of God 
to call His children to a recognition of tlieir Divinity, his 
subject would become scintillating with life, scintillating w ith 
happiness. It would be enjoyed as nothing can be enjoyed but 
that which is somehow, perhaps unconsciously, or consciously 
realized to be a message from the Father Himself. Every 
subject of the curriculum is God at work through that subject, 
helping the student himself to take a step further on the way 
to his Divinity. 

Everywhere is God at work, God at work serving, the 

eternal and Universal Servant. This is why I come to the 

conclusion that the spirit of the new education must be a 

spirit of service ; in that spirit every subject must be taught, 

if I may use that unfortunate word, and not that the student 

may simply know the facts that happen to he prevalent in 

his particular generation, but which are very likely to be 

denied by the generation that shall succeed him, not that he 

shall pa§s an examination, and put after his name those 

ridiculous initials “ S.S.L.C.” “passed,” or perhap even 

“ failed,” or “ B.A.,” “ LL.B.,” “ M.A,” and ail those deceit-. 
# 

'ful combinations and permutations of the alphabet. 
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No, the high purpose of education is that each shall know 
the will of God which is in truth his will, that he may live 
the life of God which is his life, that he may come closer to 
his Divinity, and, therefore, to his happiness, to his eagerness, 
to. his tire, to his contentment, to his courage, to his certainty 
as to the future that awaits him, no matter what darknesses may 

be around him, that may come around him from time to time. 

• • 

Service is the high purpose, or a high purpose of education, for 
service which is the very life and spirit of God must therefore 
become the life and spirit of all His children, especially in the 
human kingdom where we should begin to learn what service 
really means. 

Every subject is, as 1 say, as a service that God renders 
to you and to me. Every clement in every subject is a seryifce 
God renders as a direct line of communication, a direct 
channel between God and every child of His. Every subject, 
every element, is God revealing Himself to men. This is a 
wonderful thought and I wish our teachers and professors in 
their various subjects, whatever may be the unhappy condi- 
tions of education in this country and elsewhere, would feel 
the truth of it, would feel the importance of trying to reach 
God through the subject which they teach, and of bringing 
that subject as a message from the Father to His childreri for 
whom they are responsible to Him. God the Mathematician, 
God the Historian, God the Geographer, God the Scientist — 
the Astronomer, the Chemist, the Physicist, God the Player 
of Games, God the Artist, God the Citizen, God the Creator, 
no matter in what form He may tend to reveal Himself. 

The Creative Spirit 

If I say that one high purpose of the future of education 
consists in the permeation, by it of the spirit of happy and 
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powerful. Then having laid those foundations we shall think 
of the feelings and emotions as being alive with the spirit of 
Reverence, Goodwill, Compassion, the Spirit of Service, the 
Spirit of Altruism. Then if we have time in this real system 
of education for the mind we can let the mind have an hqur 
or two a week, that will be quite enough. 

Some day there is going to be a real system of education, 
an education of the physical body, of the feelings and the 
emotions, and if there is time left an education of the mind. 
There may be no letters of the alphabet after your name but 
a spirit of service which needs no distinction whatever. 

* Education of the physical body must give jou health and 
courage ; education of the feelings and emotions, purity and 
nobility of outlook. The mind must give you truth and that 
virtue which so very few of us possess — humility. The more 
you know, the more you realize you have still more to know. 

Let Us Begin Now 

So, friends, we have a vague conception of the education 
of the future which will need new teachers or old teachers 
changed out of all recognition. The education of the future 
will need new textbooks in which the spirit of service is shown 
to be the fruit of wise study of every subject of the curriculum. 
We need teachers in whom the spirit of service will be dom- 
inant, and we need parents who will understand, we need 
students who will be eager, and a Government which w ill not 
interfere. All this will come some day and I am going to work 
for it during the remaining years of my life. I feel that I have 
worked and worked and worked in the educational field, practi- 
cally speaking, in vain. I am hardly prepared to say that the 
present system of education in this country is much in 
‘advance of the system as I knew it over thirty years ago. 
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There may have been improvements, but no radical reorienta- 
tion or adjustment. We have fto national education in this 
country. We must work towards that end. There must be 
established here and there in the country experimenial institi> 
tions which will show the way to that which some day will 
be a national system of education. 

You must make small beginnings. They must be true, 
they must be Indian beginnings. They must have in them 
tfie spirit of service dominant, the spirit of idealism dominant. 
They must recognize the young as Gods-in-the-Becoming. 
They must realize that every single student is a citizen of his 
country and that he should bring through his education 
renown to his Motherland, so that it may be said today 
and in the near future as it used to be said in ancifent 
Greece by the Athenian when he took his great Oath of 
Allegiance to his country: “I will leave my country the 
better for having lived in it.” If that could be the motto of 
every student, of every teacher, of every citizen, if that could 
be the incentiv'e and motive power of us all, India would be 
soon changed out of all recognition, her educational system 
would be an example to the world, and we should begin at last 
to have a Theosophical world where Universal Brotherhood is 
recognized and practised, where in fact there is a fellowship of 
faiths where in fact there is a comradeship of search after Ttlith. 

To those great ideals is this College in truth dedicated, 
even though for the time being we have difficulty in making 
our dedication real. To those truths are we dedicated and we 
move forward today in the spirit of our Silver Jubilee more 
intent than ever tKat this College shall help to show the way 
everywhere throughout India to India’s real education, and 
therefore to the happiness, the contentment and the prosperity 
of every one of her citizens.* 

2 



THE SARVANUKRAMANIPADYAVIVRTTI 

In part II of Volume V of the Annals of Oriental Research, 
University of Madras, I had published a short note on the 
above work. At that time I had not seen the work. I 
had only a few extracts from it which were supplied to me 
by the owner of the manuscript. Now I have a complete 
copy of it and I am able to present a fuller account. I was 
under the impression that the work was a metrical (padya) 
commentary (vivrti) on the Sarvanukramani of Katyayana. 
It is now found that is not meant as quite a commentary ; 
it is rather a metrical (padya) version (vivrtti). This fact is 
made very clear in the second verse at the beginning, which 
is as follows ; 

rgvede munidaivatadyadhigamayarye^a katyayane- 
naisa ya munikunjarena racita vidvanmanohariqi 
sarvanukramaijim imam pipathisun amodayan balakin 
kurve padyamayim vivrttya kimapi vyutpattaye madrs'am. 

The meaning is : imam sarvanukramanim vivrttya rupantarena 
viparipamayya padyamayim kurve — I transform this Sarvanu- 
kramani and make it into metrical form. 

But it is not a mere metrical rendering of the text of the 
Sarvanukramapi. There are considerable additions, elabora- 
tions and annotations. It is for this reason that I was 
doubtful about the meaning of the term vivrtti when .1 
wrote the note in the Annals of Oriental Research of the 
'University of Madras. The point .that it is a metrical (padya) 
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transformation or rendering (vivrtti) of the Sarvanukramani of 
Kat 5 'ayana is made quite explicit at the end of the work. It 
is as follows : 


sarvanukramani seyam maya padyamayikrta 
skhalitam yad idam sarvam ki3antavyam iha suribhih. 


Thus the attempt is to give a metrical version of the Sarva- 
nukramani and in carrying out this intention, he has also 
wVitten a commentary on it. There are many other commen- 
taries on the Sarvanukramani ; only one of them, by Sadguru- 
s'isya, is available in print. The names of the other 
commentaries, 1 have given in the note in the Annals of 
Oriental Research of the University of Madras, with the 
places where the manuscript is available. Of the various 
commentaries known, this metrical commentary must be 
given a prominent position, having regard to the lucidity and 
comprehensiveness of treatment. The author has made use 
of all the works bearing on the subject and he has also given 
out information not available elsewhqre.^ 

Unfortunately, it is not possible t6 say anything about 
the author or the date of the work. The author is absolutely 
silent on the point. Since in a work of this kind there is no 
scope for citations of works or for being cited by other works, 
this source of information regarding the author and dite is 
also closed to us. There is no w’ork mentioned by name. He 
speaks of other Anu'kramani works. But this is of no help, 
since the matter is giuen in all such works. The Sarvanu- 
kramani gives only the seven varieties of metres m t e 
introductory portioft. After explaining their divisions, the 

author says : 


itthaS carattabhedena 

gayatryadijagatyante saptavarge (ti) tra dar.ita. 
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athatratijagatyadav uttare saptake punab 
bhavatyaksarasankhyaiva satpjnabhedo na kas'cana 

anukramanyantaroktah kathyante ’tra tadanghrayah 

What is 'meant is that from Atijagati onwards, there are no 
divisions. There is only one Atijagati without any subdivision 
and this name of Arijagati is decided by the number of 
syllables in the verse. The same holds good for the remaining 
six metres of higher numbers. 

In the case of Atidhrti, the author says that there is only 
one instance in the whole of the Rgveda ; he says : 

‘ ekaivatidhrtir das'atayisv esa na capara 

The instance given is : 

sa hi s'ardho na marutam (R. V. 1-127-6) 

There are other points also in this work, which are not met 
with in other books dealing with Vedic metre. 

The sequence of short and long syllables in Vedic pas- 
sages is a point that hg.s not been scrutinised by anybody. 
Some sort of general rules has been given by modern scholars. 
But it is not adequate. In this work, some observations are 
made on this point, which are very interesting and I am 
quoting the whole portion, since there is no other place where 
this point has been even touched upon. 

astaksarasya padasya pancaman capi .saptamam 
aksaran tatra laghv eva sastham gurv eva drs'yate 

virajasya tu padasyehopantye punar aksare 
kramad dve laghuguruijl punar eko daafak^arali 

yo d.vadas'aksaras' capi tayoh syat sa-^tham ak?aram* 
navamaS capi laghv eva das'aman castamam guru 

jagatasya hi padasya laghv evopottamam bhavet 
tatha sarvesii padesu prathamgit punar aksarat 
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urdhvam laghudvayam na syad esa vrttir itirita 
tvam agne rudra (R. V. IRl-6) ity atra traistubhatvat 
padatraye 

tri§tuptvam bhati vrtya tu jagatitvavinirijayah 
as'van na tva varavantam (R. V. 1-27-1) ityadau yady api 
kvacit * 

vyabhicaras tathapy atra chandonirnayahetusu 
anyesu satsv iyan capi samyag evopayoksyate' 

Th is shows that the point has been noticed by ancient investi- 
gators of Vedic metre. It is true that the examination is not 
at all complete. 

The following matter is also somewhat new. It deals 
with the relation of the Deity to the metre and how metre can 
be h.xcd by a reference to the Deity in the passage. 

kin catra devatabhedas' chandonirnayako yatha 
ihagnih savita somo brhaspatir atho punah 

dvau mitravarunav indro vis've deva iti smrtab 
gayatryadijagatyantacliandasam iha devatah 

tatha ca mantravarno ’yam agner gayatry abhud iti (Cf. R. 
V. X-130-4) 

sarikrandanenanimisenety asyam’ roi sams'aye (R. V. X- 
103-2) 

aindritvat tristub esa s5 jagati neti nirnayah 
yatra nirnayahetuh syan naiko ’py atra vikalpanam. 

There are other points also raised in this work. The question 
of determining the metre when there is room for doubt "has 
been dealt with here also and that is what is accepted in all 
the places where the point has been taken up for consideration. 
Where there is room for doubt, the context should decide 
the point. 

This 'metrical Version of the Anukramani gives ^the num- 
ber of words, the number of half-verses, the number of verses, 
the number of Vargas and the number of Suktas in each 
Adhaya, when the Adhyaya is closed. He also gives the 
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number of verses in which the Adhyaya is dealt with in this 
work. Thus at the end of each Adhya\ a there is a statement 
like : 

anukramanyam etasyam agrime punar astake 
adhyayah prathamah prayat padyair abdhyas'vibhir mitah- 

“ Abdhi ” (ocean) means four and “ As'vins ” means two. 
Thus .abdhyas'vin means twenty four. At the end of the 
second Adhyaya there is the statement : 

anukramanyam etasyam astake prathame gatah 
dvaitiyako 'yam adhyayah padyair abdhyabdhibhir mitah- 

“ Abdhyabdhi ” means forty four. 

The numbers of words, half verses, verses etc. are given 
iq the notation that is current in South India. Here a vowel 
without being joined to a consonant stands for zero. The 
consonants fiom ka to ha and from ta to na stand for one to 
nine knd zero respectively in each case. The consonants from 
pa to ina represent one to five and those from ya to ha repre- 
sent one to eight. In conjunct consonants, only the last one 
counts. A final em'sonant has no value. This is the general 
scheme of the notation. Thus at the end of the first Adhyaya 
there is the statement ; 

dbanya-sthula-svadhayonir-dehangani-mukhandhayah 
padardhargvargasuktanam sankhyatra vyutkramad iyam. 

The numbers for padas, Ardha-rks, Rks, Vargas and Suktas 
are given in the inverse order in the above notation. This is 
the meaning of the second half of.the verse. The numbers 
are as follows : 

dhanya ••• 19: number of Siikias 

sthula ... 37 : number of Vargas 

svadhayoni ... 194 (lit. 0194) : number of verses 

dehangani ... 388 (lit. 0388) : number of half verses 

mukhandhaya ... 1925 : number of words. 
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There is a need to count the half verses, as distinct from the 
verses, since there are cases whwre a verse is not two half 
verses. In the case of verses of only one or two padas, each 
is considered both as a verse and also as a half verse. At the 
end of the second adhyaya, there is the statement ; 

guhyan durgan dhigdayonam dusthalina dami.kharah 
padardhargvargasuktanam sankhyatra vyulkraniad iyam 

The numbers indicated here are as follows : 


guhyam 
durgam 
dhig dayonam 
dusthalina 
dami kharah 


13 : number of Suktas 
38 ; number of Vargas 
178: number of verses 
378 ; number of half verses. 
2258 ; number of words. 


After the second Adhyaya, he gives only the numbers for these 
points and does not repeat that the)- represent the words, half 
verses etc. Thus at the end of the third Adhyaya we have 
only this much : 


anukramanyam etasyam astake prathame gatah 
tartiyiko 'y^^m adhyayah padyair abdhindubhir mitah. 

That means that in the anukramani ’the tjiird adhyaya in the 

fifst Astaka has ended with fourteen verses (abdhi 4 and 

indu - 1). 

Then follows : 


vandyo mrgedacchayonih stambhalagna digambaram 
These figures represent the following : 


vandyo 

mrge 

dacchayonifi 

stambhalagna 

dig;^mbaram 


14 : number of Suktas 
35 : number of Vargas 
' 173 : number of verses 
... 346 : number of half verses. 

* ... 2338: number of words. 


In this way the details are given for all the sixty four Adhya- 
yas. At the end of the whole work, the statement : 


padSrdhargvargasuktanawi sankhyatra vyutkramSd iyam 
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is repeated. Then the work closes as follows : 

sarvanugramani seyanl maya padyamayikrta 
skhalitam yad idam s'arvam ksantavyani iha suribhih 

katyayanaya munaye s^aunakaya maharaaye 
adhltasangavedebhyo bhudevebhyo namo namah. 


Then there is one more verse wheie some numbers are given. 
The verse is : 

jajne nAke bhiaan niandah sevyo nayam tanur narah 
dharmavan ayam rnmanam ardharcah s'ivada narah 


Here the following numbers are given : 


jajne 
nake 
bhisak 
mandab 
sevyo nayam 
tanur narah 
dharmavan ayam 
s'ivada narah 


(lit 08) : number of Astakas 
10 : number of Ma^dalas 
64 ; number of Adhyayas 
75 : number of .Anuvakas 
1017 : number of Sliktas 
2006 : number of Vargas 
10459 : number of verses 
20845 : number of half verses. 


A similar verse is attributed to Narayana Bhatta of Malabar, 
the famous Bhakta, poet and writer of S'astraic works. The 
verse is : 


janann appi tvisa modam sa yajnah patana narah 
rasam bhinnaya manisado naras tasya jaladhipah 


Here also the numbers will be as follows : 


janan 

api 

tvisa 

modam 

sa yajnah pa 

tana narah 

rasam bhinnaya 

mamsado narah 

tasya jaladhipah 


8 : number of Astakas 
10 : number of Mapdalas 
64 : number of Adhyayas 
75: number of Anuvakas 
1017 : number of Suktas 
2006 : number of Vargas 
10472 ; number, of verses , 
20875 : number of half verses. 
193816 : number of words. 


It will be noted that there is a slight difference in the number 
‘of verses according to these lists.. It would also be noted that 
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this, list differs from the number of verses given by Anuvaka- 
nukramanl and also by Madhava son of Vehkatarya, according 
to whom the numbers are 10417 and 10402 respectively. (For 
this, see the Rgvedanukraman! published in the Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Series, No. 2, Notes, p. LX). Such varia- 
tions show that there was some want of uniformity in the 
text of the Vedas according to different traditions. 

I give below the Anukramani for one Adhyaya so that the 
readers can understand the real relation of this Anukramani 
to the SarvanukramanI of Katyana, of which this is sup- 
posed to be a metrical rendering. 

rsyadikam pradrs'yettham sukaram paribhasya ca 
agnim ityadina praripsitam prarabhate munih 


agnini nava madhucchanda vis'vamitrasuto munih 
srnrto ’yarn anuvakesu trisu suktad rte ’ntimat 

antime tu punar jeta madhucchandasa atmajah 
chando gayatrani ity uktam anuvakesu satsv api 

bhedah kvacit sa tu punas tatra tanabhidhiyate. 
devata prathamasyagnir mandaladitaya smrtah 

dvitiye tu punar vayo iti vayus tree ’gfime 
indravayu pare mitravarunau tata uttare 

as\una dvadasfa punar as'vinah prathamas treah 
aindrah paro vais'vadevas tatah sarasvato ntimah 


eta vayvadayah sapta prokta pra-ugadevatah 
pratassavanikain s'astram dvitiyam pra-ugabhidham 

surupeti das'aindVam syad aindram ity atra dars'itam 
agneyatvanivrtyar*tham a tu yunjanti tatra tu 


§an marutyas' caturthyadyah pancamy aindri ca saptami 
mSruti ca tatas' cendro maruto devata tayoh 

marutas' catasrsv anyasv indray s'isjav * 

talas' caindram id endrendra gayantJ dvadasastakam 


indram anustubhe te dve munir j^tantime smrtah 
a nvadisv apy anadesfad.devatendro tra saptasu 


3 
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athagnin dvadas'agneyam kaijvo methatithir muni|? 
anuvakadvayasyasau drasjeti niunibhih smrtam 

nirmathyahavaniyabhyam dvyagnih pado ’gninety ayani 
aranistho mathanajo nirmathya iti kathyate 

so 'yam abavaniyo ’gnir huyate ’sminn iti smrtah 
susamiddha itiddhmo va samiddho vagnir aditah 

tanunapan naras'anisa ilo barhis tatha punah 
daivir dvara usasanaktahotarau pracetasau 

sarasvatila bharatyas tisro devyas tatah parain 
tvasta vanaspatih svahakrtih pratyrcam Iritah 

sambadhyate ’tragnir iti pratyekam dvadas'asv api 
yatha tanunapad agnir bahir agnir itiha dik 

aprisuktam idam sarvani anenaivoktadaivatani 
anaras'atpsam atraitad yatraikadas'a santy rcah 

apras'abdena yat proktan tad etad atanlinapat 
ebhir agne vais'v’adevam indrasoman pibety adah 

rtavyam indo marutas tvastagnir hindra eva ca 
' tatas' ca mitravarunau catasro dravinodase 

caturthi tatra tadarthye sasthi va draviijodasab 
tatsambandhinya ityarthah prathama vopacaratah 

dravinododevata^ ta dravinodasa iritah 
tato Vvinau tatas cagnir eta syur rtudevatah 

rtavyasukte sarvatrapy eta eva hi devatah 
a tva navaindravarupam indravarupayor iti 

yuvakv indrah sahasreti dve padanicrtav rcau 
somanam brahmaQaspatyam panca sa brahtnaijaspatili 

indrab soraas^ ca tisrah syus turyayan dak§ipa punab 
purvas tisraa^ ca pancamyam s^istasp sadasas patih 

naras'amsiyam antya va prati tvap cagnimarutam 
From this fairly long extract, covering the whole of the 
first Adhyiya, it would be found that the work is far more than 
a metrical rendering of the SarvanukramanI, It is a com- 
prehensive treatment of the Anukramani literature, with 
KStyayana’s SarvanukramapI as the basis. 
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In ’ dealing with the Sukta 1-50 there is this statement 
about the last three verses there : • 

catasro 'nustubho ’tranto rogahopanisat trcah 
yas tadadhyayane prokto niyamas tasya vai punah 

atides'artham atropanisattvam upacaryate 
yathehabrahmadatto ’yam brahmadatta itiryate 

tatkaryapratipatyartham tadvad atrapi grhyatam 
tatas' ca tadvad ityarthas sarvatropanisatcchrutau 

l*iiis is his lemark on what is meant by an Upanisad v'erse 
appearing in the Rgvcda. 

About the Itihasas that appear in the Anukramani litera- 
ture, he has the following remark 

rsyadyutkrstatakhyartho mantrartbam pratipitsatah 
saukaryatthas cetihasavadas sarvatra drs'yatam 

t 

This is in connection with the Rsi Savya Ahgirasa who is the 
author of 1-51, about whom there is the story that he is Indra 
himself. 

About 1-99 there is the following remark in this Anukra- 
mani which too has its own interest : 

jataveclasa ityacl^^am kas'yaparsan tu^'us'rumah 
atra s'us'ruma ityuktyaivadhitis tu nirakrta 

tenapathat khilatvena tesam atropavarijanam 
nopayogiti ced drastur mahatvakhyapanaya tat 

iyatsankhyakasuktanain drastasau kas'yapo munih 
drastrantarebhyah sarvebhyo mahattama iti stutih 

sarvavedadhiganianam sarvatirthavagahanam 
jatavedasa ity etatsamam syad va na va samam 

ityadis'ravaQan naeman mahat suktani ihety alam. 

It is at the end of the first Mandala that there is an 

enumetation of the Rsis in the whole of that Mandala. It 

is as follows : 

atfiaitadantanuvakadars'ino munayo ’tra te 
sangrhyante dadars'atba vais'vamitrah sajetrkah 
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adyan trikam madhucchandas tato methatithir dvikam 
athaikaikam sunas's'epo hiranyastupa eva ca 

kanvapraskaqvasavyas' ca tato nodhah paras'arah 
dvikam punar gotamo ’yam imam stomam itiha tu 

kutso ’tha kas'yaparjras'vav ambarisas tatha punah 
sahadevo dayamanas suradhas trita ity ami 

drastaro- ’sta tatah kutso dadars'endram itiha tat 
dvikan dadars'a kaksivan parucchepo ’py atha dvikam 

dadars'ocathyatanayo dvikan dirghatama api 
kayas'ubhiye marutas trtiyadyayujo jaguh 

agastyo ’ntan trcam s'ista indra ekadas'itn api 

na nunam indrah prathaman tritiyam 
turyam vikalpena munis tu s'istam 

purvan dvyrcans trin dadrs'uh kramena 
jaya patih s'ista iti trayo ’mi 

tatah s'istam agastyo ’yam mandalavadhi drstavan 
ity etadantanuvakadrastrnam iha sahgrahal.) 

In this way the list of Rsis is given at the ends of sections 
in the whole of this Anukramanl. 

There are various statements of interest in the book. 
There are also references to the S'atyayanaka Brahmana. I 
give below some interesting statements contained in the 
work as samples. 

sasthi sa hity atidhrtih satsaptatyaksara hi sa 
astanghrikatra vyiihena karyam aksarapuraT?am 

This is with reference to R. V. 1-127-6.' Here, as it is print- 

t 

•ed, there are only 68 syllables. By splitting the syllables into 
two, the number has to be raised to 76. 

prayet^a khalu sarvatra caramaya rcah ‘punah 
• chaildo’ntaratvadrstes' ca jagatyantam itiritam 

This is with reference to the metre of the last verse (No. 15) 
in R. V. 11-30. 
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caturdas'y abhi vo viram ity esa brhati hi sa 
syat pipilikamadhyakhya trayod^as'yantarastaka 

tato madeau gayeti padaccheda upeyate 
aodas'i das'akatryanghrir virat saptadas'i punah 

jagaty atra stavamahe marutam iti hi chida 
ekavims'i tatah pahktih syat satobrhati punah 

dvavimsV atrasanam bhuyas tryarusinam iti chida 
These passages are in connection with the metres in R.* V. 

vm-df). 

sambhuyaite punar idam apas'yann iti ladvidah 

This is with reference to K. V. IX-106. 

param nirtyoh sarikusnko drastatra yanianandanah 
catasro mrtyudevatyas tatpara dhalrdevata 

tatpara tvastrdevatya pitrmedhas taduttarah 
pitryajhabhidhayinya ity artho ’tra tatha sati 

matvarthiye Ts'aaditvad apy atra pitrmedhagih 
prajapatya saniruktety antyavakye ’yam as'ayah 

idam atranirukteti hetugarbham vis'esaijam 
caturdas'y aniruktatvat syat prajafjatidevata 

aniruktapadenaprakas'itam vastv ihocyate 
' s'ravaijad anumanad va viniyogena va punah 

sarvatra devata jneya yad va prakara^adina 
etesu punar ekenapy avasayo na yatra tu 

tatra prajapatih kalpyah sa hi sarvatmakah s'rutah 
prajapatya saniruktety asyam eso ’rtha ucyate 

prajapatya vaniraktety eke va s'abdam licire 
tatraprakas'itatvena prajapatyeyam antima 

athapi pitrdevatya se’yam prakaraijad iti 

This is with reference to R. V. X-18. 

Various Itihasas are given in this AnukramanI in expla- 
nation of the passages in the Rgveda. But it does not seem 
that the author has made any use of the Brhaddevata. There* 
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is no similarity between the two works. Here it must be said 
that in South India, the Saivanukramani of Katyaya has always 
been very popular ; but the Brhaddevata was not so well 
known. No copy of the Brhaddevata has been discovered in 
the South till now. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


Sir Aurel Stein — Scholar, Orientalist, Ar- 
chaeologist, Antiquarian and Explorer passed 
away at Kabul on 26th October 1943 at 
the age of 81. An appreciative note follows. 



SIR AUREL STEIN (1862-1943) 

By Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
University of Madras 

The death of Sir Marc Aurel Stein at Kabul on the 26th 
October 1943 puts an end to one of the most romantic careers 
in modern archaeological exploration. At a time when interest 
in Central Asia was ju.st being roused by Dr. Hoernle’s edition 
of the Bower manuscript, the discovery at Khotan (1893) of a 
Prakrit version of the Dhammapada in Kharosthi characters, 
and a little later of numbers of fragmentar}' texts in block- 
prints in a variety of unknown scripts from the Tarim basin, 
Stein formed the project of a systematic exploration of the 
Khotan area, and he made definite proposals in 1898 for a 
central Asian expedition. He actuajly started on the expedi- 
tion in May 1900, and it is no exaggeration to say that for the 
rest of his life he was always exploring or expounding the 
results of his exploration. The remarkable success of. his 
project and the importance of the work he had undertaken 
was soon recognised, all over Europe and Asia, and there 
ensued a regular competition among nations and scholars to 
organise expeditions of their own and get their share of the 
rich harvest of the interesting antiquities of Central Asia. 
Russia, Germany, f'rance, Japan and China took p^arf in the 
movement. But when all is said, the work carried out by 
Stein is outstanding among them all by the volume and 
variety of its range, and byjts being most easily accessible tq 
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Indian scholars. Stein was great in may ways ; as traveller 
and explorer, as manager, of men and situations, as scholar 
with a wide diversity of interests whose capacity for observa- 
tion of significant facts in the field was equal to the range of 
his scholarship, above all as facile narrator of all his doings in 
a number of official reports, and other works of a more popular 
character, Stein distinguished himself far beyond many others 
of his time, and his record secures for him a place by the side 
of Yule to whom he dedicated the official report of his first 
expedition. And Stein’s work touches students of Indian 
History and Culture much more intimately than that of Yule. 

Born in Budapest in 1862 (Nov. 26), Stein had his early 
education in that city and in Dresden. He pursued the study 
of Oriental languages in the Universities of Vienna and 
'Tubingen, and later in England. He was Principal of the 
Oriental college, Lahore and Registrar of the Punjab Univer- 
sity in 1888-99, and became Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa 
in the Indian Educational service in 1899; he held other 
administrative positions in the Punjab and North West 
Frontier Provinces^ till he was transferred to the Archaeo- 
logical Survey in 1910. He retired formally in 1929, but was 
put on special duty in connection with his life-work. NaturaJ- 
ly academic honour came to him unsought, and he was D.Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.) ; I). Sc. (Hon. Cantab.), U.O.L. (Hon. Punjab) ; 

and LL.D. (Hon. St. Andrews). He was awarded the Petrie 

« 

medal in 1929, Royal Asiatic Society’s gold medal 1932, 
Huxley medal of the Royal Anthropologjcal institute 1934 and 
Gold medal of the Society of Antiquaries 1935. 

The editing and translation of the Rajatarangint on lines 
first laid down by BQhler was the first notable literary achieve- 
ment of Stein. To the study and elucidation of this great 
chronicle ‘of Kalhaoa Stein gave no fewer than twelve years— 
the text being published in 1892 and the Translation with a 
full critical apparatus of introduction, notes and excursus in 
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two volumes in 1900. But with Stein, even then as all 
through his life, the completion »f one great project was but 
the signal for the commencement of another, more original, 
more interesting and more taxing in its nature. Stein started 
on his first Central Asian expedition on May 29, 1900 and' 
e.x’actly a year later, on May 29, 1901 he le.ft Kashgar with his 
archaeological finds at route to London. Th(i Preliminary 
Report on this journey was published soon after. The results 
of .this first systematic scientific exploration of the most im- 
portant ancient sites amongst the shifting sand dunes of the 
Taklamakan desert took the world of antiquarians by storm. 
For Stein had brought to light innumerable objects of art — 
statues, frescoes, pictures, terra-cottas and seals, many of them 
dating from the first and second centuries A.D. and raising 
many intriguing problems of cultural contacts among the 
oldest and most diverse civilizations. The pajeographic and 
linguistic problems centring round the hundreds of documents, 
parchments and wooden tablets bearing inscriptions, at'once 
attracted widespread attention and are still far from having 
been completely solved. The cost of the expedition was 
nothing by the side of the results acfiiet'^. In the words of 
Rrof. Rapeon ; ‘ It seems almost incredible that this prolonged 
expedition necessitating employment of a number of carriers and 
excavators, and all the accessories required for residence in the 
desert far away from any base of supplies, should have been 
carried out at a cost to the Government of India of only some 
£ 700 ; but such appears to be the case. Surely a similar 
amount has never been bestowed to better purpose on archaeo- 
logical work of any kirvd or in any country. The Indian 
government* is to be thanked for the enterprise which has pro- 
duced such notable 'results, and, at the same time, to be con- 
gratulated on having at its disposal the services of a scholar of 
Dr. Stein’s attainments, capability, and tact ’. (JRAS. 1902 
■p. 215). 

4 
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The full official report of the first expedition was published 
in 1907 in the form of two massive volumes entitled Ancient 
Khotan, and hailed by a discerning reviewer as ‘ a model of 
scientific antiquarian enquiry, reasoning and description 
This had been preceded by the more popularly written personal 
narrative — Sand-biiried Ruins of Khotan. 

The Second expedition was undertaken with the support 
of the Indian Government and the British Museum, and was 
carried out in 1906 — 8. The route chosen on this occasion took 
Stein first through the valleys of the Swat and Pan j kora 
rivers across the N. W. border of India along routes traversed 
by Alexander’s columns twenty-two centuries ago. Stein re- 
turned to these tracts again for a detailed exploration years 
later. Buddhist remains in the valleys of the Hindu Kush, 
ethnographic observations and geographical and topographical 
details bearing on far off events in Chinese and Indian history 
surveys of little known areas along the foot of the K’un-lun — 
all come in by the way without interfering in any manner with 
the main objective of the expedition. The unofficial personal 
account of this expedition, characterised by Giles as ‘ perhaps 
the most fruitful archaeological expedition that has been under- 
taken in modern times’, was published in 1911 under the title 
Ruins of Desert Cathay to which ‘ The Thousand Buddhas ’ 
(1921) forms a necessary complement. The official report is 
contained in the five monumental volumes of Serindia, three 
volumes of text, a fourth of Plates and the last of maps — all 
published in 1921. The text runs into nearly 1600 pages and 
includes detailed descriptions of all the finds and critical dis- 
cussions of problems raised by them, from several experts who 
collaborated in the production of the report. The fruits of 
this expedition are ‘ so astoundingly rich and abundant ’ that 
it is not* possible to make even a passing allusion to any in 
particular. But the story of the numerous sites is largely 
explained by the progressive ‘ desiccation ’ of which there is 
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abundant evidence ; s steadily diminishing water supply first 
rendered agriculture impossible in 4iistorical times, and ‘ what 
were once smiling fields became by degrees only suitable for 
pasture ; then vegetation disappeared altogether, hutnan habi- 
tdj5on had to be abandoned, and finally everything was buried 
under masses of drift sand This change had gone far 
already in the age of the T’ang dynasty ; but what was a 
calamity to the people of these lands in past ages, has proved 
a blessing to modern archaeology. The extreme dryness that 
was fatal to human activity has been the means of preserving 
large quantities of records on wood, bamboo and paper, as 
well as paintings, sculptures and other objects which could 
hardly have survived under normal conditions. The discovery 
of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, and particularly of 
the large collection of manuscripts and art treasures from the 
walled up cella after they were buried in dry sand over nine 
centuries ago, forms perhaps the central achievement of the 
expedition ; ‘ from a strictly archaeological point of view the 
tracing of the Han limes north of Tunhuang and the location 
of the site of the Jade Gate were even greater triumphs ’. 

The genesis of the third expedition ^(1913-15) is thus ex- 
plained by Stein himself in the opening paragraph of Inner- 
most Asia, the official report of that expedition : ‘ The plan 
of the explorations recorded in these volumes was based upon 
the experiences and results of my travels during the years 
1906-8. In the course of these I had explored ancient remains 
and carried out surveys through the whole length of Eastern 
Turkestan to the weslternmost marches of China and Tibet. 
The fascination of archaeological problems and the geographi- 
cal interest of vast areas which, in spite of their present bar- 
rennesSf have a hiltorical past, continued to draw me- back to 
that great region of innermost Asia. Ruined sites long ago 
abandoned to the desert have there preserved for us relics of 
an ancient civilisation that grew up and flourished for a thou- 
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sand years under the joint influences of ‘Buddhist India, China 
and the Hellenized Near (East. As my thoughts recurred, 
while I worked on the results of my second Central Asian 
journey, to the openings for fruitful exploration which, for 
■ lack of time, I had hitherto been obliged to neglect, the calf bf 
these vast deserts ,\vas imperative And so he started out 
again, and quite characteristically, he chose a route for ap- 
proach to Chinese Turkestan, ‘ mentioned in the accounts of 
Chinese pilgrims but as yet unvisited by any European ’ 
— the route through the Hindu Kush valleys of Darel and 
Tangir. 

Innermost Asia published in 1928 comprises four volumes, 
two of text, one of plates and the last a portfolio of maps. An 
address to the Royal Geographical Society in 1916 (A third 
jonrney in Central Asia, 1913-6) and two papers (“Explorations 
in the Lop Desert ” in The Geographical Revieic Jan. 1920 ; 
and “ Innermost Asia : Its Geography as a Factor in History,” 
The Geographical Journal, May and June 1925) were the only 
unofficial expositions that preceded the official Report on 
this occasion. A good part of the archaeological work recorded 
in this report was (supplementary to what was done by Stein 
himself in the Second Expedition and by' the French or Rus* 
sian or German expeditions which had visited many of the 
centres previously. But the alert and experienced eye of Stein 
everywhere discovered new sites and new finds on old sites, 
and the last record in no way falls behind its predecessors in 
its range and interest. Perhaps the rcsijlts of the excavations 
carried out in Loulan, Kharakhoto artd Astana best satisfied 
the archaeologist in Stein. The whole narration is inter- 
spersed with valuable historical disquisitions linking Up the new 
discoveries with old sources, and illuminating many amobscure 
corner in 'Chinese historical literature or the travel narratives 
of Hiuen Tsang or Marco Polo, which in their turn guided the 
footsteps of the indefatigable explorer at the start. 
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In the year 1923 Stein brought out his Memoir on maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansas from surveys made during 
Explorations 1900-1, 1906-8, 1913-15. The region covered by 
these surveys extended over more than 28 degrees of longitude 
aril! in one part only nearly 10 degrees of latitude, and it 
includes an extra-ordinary variety of physical features, icy 
heights, arid deserts, river-fed oases and moisture-fed pastures. 
‘No one can fail to be impressed by the magnitude ’of the 
work achieved ’, says Mr. Oldham, ‘in such comparatively 
short periods of field work, with an exiguous staff and in the 
face of exceptional physical difficulties. The result is due to 
Sir Aurel’s rare grasp of topographical details, power of 
methodical organisation, tact, and tenacity of purpose, as well 
as to the devotion and xeal with which he was served by his 
assistants deputed by the Surveyor-General of India ’. (JRAS 
1925 p. 557). 

The minor works of this giant explorer and archeologist 
are enough by themselves to ensure a secure place for him in 
the galaxy of eminent archeologists who have served the cause 
of Indian history and culture. Not to mention his numerous 
and always original contributions to learned periodicals of 
w4iich a complete list should be prepared at an early date, 
Stein’s interest in folk-lore is seen in his record of Kashmiri 
stories and songs which he heard recited to him in 1896 by a 
Muslim rdu'i by name Hatim and took down on the spot ^vith 
the assistance of a Pandit, and his publication of them in 
colloboration with Geierson and Crookc in 1923 ; Hatim' s 
Tales is, among other* things, an exact record of the living 
speech of the Muslim peasantry of Kashmir. 

• In 1929 Stein issued his personal narrative of explorations 
through iSwat and Buner in the North West Frontier of India 
in the form of a book called ‘ On Alexander’s Track to the 
Indus ; ’ the official report appeared next year as memoir 
No. 42 in the series of Memoirs of the Archtelogical Survey^ 
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of India. Though philologists have rightly objected to Stein’s 
identification of Aornos vtith modern tin, no one can deny 
the immense gain to the elucidation of the topography of 
Alexander’s campaign that has resulted from Stein’s work. 
The other memoirs of Archseological Survey Nos. 37 (1929) 
and 43 (1931) contain reports of important surface explorations 
and trial excavations conducted by Stein in Wazirstan and 
No'rthern Baluchistan, and in Gedrosia which brought to light 
many sites of prehistoric culture centres, thus indicating <the 
spread of the chalcolithic culture of the Indus valley and 
establishing links between the Indus valley and Sumeria, which 
await further work of a detailed nature. 

t 

Old Routes of Western Iran (1940) completed the record, 
of his archaeological surveys in Iran ; large tracts of Eastern 
and Southern Iran were covered in three earlier journeys of 
exploration the results of which were recorded in part in the 
two memoirs last mentioned of the Archa;ological Survey of 
India ; Southern Iran formed the subject of an exposition 
before the Royal Anthropological Society. Western Iran 
traversed in the fourth and longest of the Iranian journeys 
is dealt with in the*'s*umptuous volume on Old Routes. 

Stein was eighty one at the time of his death, stdl 
travelling and exploring in Afghanistan, a country he had not 
visited before. Few can ever rival him in his indefatigable 
record of travel and exploration or in the volume, lucidity 
and charm of his literary output. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF UTTARAMERUR 


By a. N. Krishna Aiyangak, M.A., L.T. 

( Continued from p. 191 of the prexnous issue) 

VI 

168 of 1923 

This inscription belongs to the forty-sixth regnal year of 
the great Cola emperor Kulottuhga I (1070-1120 a.d.^ and 
begins with the historical introduction Pugalmddu vilanga 
jayamadu virumba. Kulottuhga seems to have adopted nearly 
ten types of historical pras'astis or intrpductions but the two 
most common forms have been noted to be pugalmddu vilanga 
commencing from the fourth year and pugal siilnda punari 
appearing from the fifth year onwards. 

It ' is engraved on the north wall of the Sundaravatada- 
perumal temple and is one of the longer inscriptions of the 
locality. A peculiar ^feature of the inscription is'that it does 
not seem to run contiwously in a horizontal line but has been 
engraved in such a way that if the inscription is looked at 
from a disfence it would appear to enclose a rectangular space 

'Studies in Cola History and Administration,* Wilakanta. 
Sastri 1932, p. 127 notices this but it is not found in his 
Colas'll, p. 598-600 where the inscriptions of Kulottunga I, for the 
46th year are collected. 
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of the wall. The letters turn from one stone to another at 
right angles in an unmisfakable manner indicating that the 
line is continued on a different level. Curiously enough there 
are several gaps in the text which cannot be filled even by a 
very careful examination of the estampage and these hapff^n 
to be important places of the text of the inscription. In this 
connection I record with grateful thanks the kind help given 
by 'the Department of ICpigraphy especially S'rT Kao Bahadur 
C. R. Krishnamacharlu, Epigraphist to the Government* of 
India who kindly [)ermitted my reading to be checked svith 
the transcript of the Department and necessary corrections to 
be rncorporated. The gaps which could not be filled up have 
been indicated with dots in the text of the inscription. 

. The transactions recorded in this inscription are im- 
portant from more than one point of view. In the first plactr, 
we are in the closing years of the reign of Kulottunga 1. The 
name* of the imunlalam in which Uttaramerur is situated 
is called Jayai'i^onJaculamaiuJaia. The village itself is 
called Rcijendracolacaturvcdimangalam in honour of the Cola 
emperor Rajendra »Gangaikonda in whose reign it should 
have been renamed as such.' 

Colaviccadarapallavaraiyyan of Iraiyur belonging to Pandi- 
kulas'anivalanadu a subdivision of the Colamandala named a 
matha in Uttaramerur with the name Arulaladasan. This 
was situated in the Rdjandnlyanan tiruvldhl, apparently 
originally opened by one Veukddan ^uryadevandnltm Sarva 
(Vi}uppadirajar). In this matha the STivaisnavas of the 
eighteen nadus were to be fed every day to the extent of ten 
kalams of paddy cooked per day. The incofne was to 'oe derived 

‘ But No. 169 of 1923 edited in p. 266 belonging to the fourth 
year of Rajendra give.s the name only as Uttaratnerur and not as 
•Rajendra-cola-catur vedi ■ mangalam. 
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from (1) the the property and house-site handed over by 
Urupattur Tirumalis'ai vallal and»Vlrrirundan dasan ; (2) the 
land purchased from Kotti Tiruvehkadakramavittan, Kotti 
Vennayakramavittan, Kotti Vaccakumarakramavittaji {Vatsa- 
kutnara) of Abhimanamerucceri, Arulalakramavittan of Mahi- 
palakulakalacceri, AnantamurtikramavittaA of P^ttangi and his 
younger brother Narayanakramavittan and situated within the 
limits of — north of Subrahmanya naras'am, and east of Tiru- 
verigadavadi in the fouteenth and fifteenth divisions 
of the arable land, from the fifth to the eleventh catukkams of 
the village. The land within this enclosure, of about thirty 
pddagamft in extent, had been lying fallow for over sixty or 
seventy years. This was now to be resumed and brought under 
cultivation under the name Colaviccddiravildgam. No tax was 
to be levied on that area newly cultivated, for the first year. 
From the income derived, the ten kalams intended for the feeding 
the S'rivaisnavas of the eighteen nadus was to be met. From 
the second year onwards a nominal fee of five kds’us was to be 
levied every year. Those who did not»resipect this arrangement 
by advocating an enhancement of the tax either for the 
house or for the land shall be liable to be punished with the 
punishment meted out to those who either disobey the 
commands of the orders of the village assembly or were guilty 
of faults of commission or omission. It was further speci- 
fically ordained that no other tax except the nominal fee was to 
be collected from the* matha for the house-site and the land 
under its control including piddgai vari and uppuhdsu. The 
charity was to be continued as long as the sun and moon 
endured ’and the S'rivaisnavas of the locality under t^e general 
supervision of the S'rivaisnavas of the eighteen nadus were 
given the right of supervision. This transaction was dictated 
by Pattangi Pallikondan Bhattan standing within the precinct?’ 

5 
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of the Sabhd of the village and were engraved by madh- 
yasthan S'lrSman having heard the order from the mouth of 
Pattahgi Pallikondan Bhattan. The entire transaction was 
recorded , under the orders of the Sabhd of the Big Seal of 
Uttaramerur. 

Some interesting facts emerge from the study of this 

epigraph. Apart from the foundation of a mafha and making 

arrangements for permanently endowing it as an institution 

« 

for proper functioning and safeguarding the interests of such 
a charitable institution in the future which are evident in the 
provisions made by the Sabha, the expression the S'rivaisnavas 
of the eighteen nddus has been baffling proper interpretation, 
for the names of the eighteen divisions or nadus are not given 
so far. In the absence of definite information guessing does 
not lead us anywhere to a solution. The forty-sixth year of 
Kulottunga is within the life-time of S'ri Ramanuja the 
founder of the Vis'istadvaita school and contemporary literature 
must again be examined to lend a helping hand in the proper 
interpretation and en,umeration of the eighteen nadus which 

must have been known to the Sabha of Uttaramerur and its 

♦ 

constituent members. 

Among the new localities to be noted are Abhimana- 
merucceri, Mahipalakulakalacceri and Mudikondacolacceri in 
the village of Uttaramerur. The name ceri seems to have 
been commonly used to indicate localities irrespective of the 
castes which inhabited them in the village of Uttaramerur in 
those days. The present-day cem have a different signifi- 
cance altogether and form separate enclosures by “themselves 

and at a distance from the streets of the four varnas. 

, « 

The Sabha exercises the right of resuming the land 
lying fallow for a considerable period of years and tacks 
it on to a charitable institution-, matha- free of taxes for the 
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feeding of Srivaisnava devotees of the eighteen nadus. The 
insistence of rigorous punishment on those who did not ac- 
quiesce in the decision of the Sabha and putting them in the 
category of guilty persons liable to be punished undejr the rules 
of the Sabha are noteworthy and indicate the wide powers 
exercised by the Sabha of the Big Seal of the village. Except- 
ing the five kds'us styled as the irayilikkds'u no further tax 
was to be collected including the pidagai vari and the uppuk- 
kds'u. These are large concessions which could be granted in 
a modern state only by the Provincial Governments. In the 
days of the Cola emperors village assemblies exercised these 
powers and recorded their decisions in the manner in which 
they have come down to us. 

(1) Svasti S'ri [II] Pukalmadu vilanga Jayamadu 

virumba Nilamakal nilava Malarmakal punara urimai- 

yircciranda manimudi s'udi (Minavar) nilai keda viliavar 

kulaitara enai mannavar ceyalurrilitara tikkanaittun ^ 

tancakkaranadatti ' vijayabhisekam panni virasirhha- 

sanattu Ulakudaiyalodum virriruncJaruliya Ko Raja- 

kesari varmarana Cakravarttikal S'ri Kulottungacola 

devarkku yandu 46 *avadu Jayahkondacolamandalattu 

Kaliyurkkottattu^ taniyur S'ri Rajendracolacaturvedi- 

mahgalattup Perunguri Sabhiyom eluttup. Patinettu- 

nattu S'rivaisnavarkkuccamaindu ullur Srivaisnavar 
» • • • • 

kan^u Nammur S'rl Rajendracolavinnaharalvar koyilaic- . 
cul Rajendracolavalanattu tirumunaippadik Kilanmur 

’ Reads 

* earuir^^, 

* „ whereas the usual expression in the inscrip- 

tions of RajarSja is ’St./bjpi* 
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nattuk Kaniccaipakkattuk Kulattulan Venkadan Surya- 
devanarana^ Sarva" (Viluppadirajar) caivitta Raja- 
narayanan 

(2) Tiruvidyir tencirakir kllkkadaya otpurai ter- 

valan Nambi Kramavitta nullittar pakkal vilai kondu 
daya manai ’ . . . raiyum Colamandalattu Pandi- 

kulas'anivalanattu patinettukkurrattu Iraiyur Iraiyllru 
(^aiyar Araiyan Kangaikondanaran Cola viccadap- 
pallavaraiyyar Arulaladasanenru perittu edutta madattil 
nis'adi pattukkalamunnakkadavataha ivar nilam kolla- 
vuni* manai kollavum patin(e)tt;u nattu Srivaisnavarkku 
kuduttu vastu patinettu nattu Srivaisnavarkkuccamaindu 
Urupputffir Tirumalis'ai vallalum Virrirundan dasanum 
kaikkori^u konduvandu ittavastu ittukkonda manaiyum 
Nammur tenpidagai Puliyurir kaniyudaiya Abhimana- 
meruccerik Kotti Tiruvengida Kramavittanum Kotti 
Vepnaiya Kramavittarum Kotti Vaccakumara Krama- 
vittanum 

(3) Mahipala kulakalacceri Pattangi Arulala-Kramar 
vittanum Pattangi Yanandamurti Kramavittanum ivan 
tambi Narayanakramavittanum Ivvanaivarpakkalum 
vilaiko^duqlaiya nilam Subrahmanya Naras'attin 
va^akkup padinalangannSrrilum padinaindan gannarri- 
lum Tiruvengadavadiyin kilakku, aipdaflcatukkamudala- 
bappadinonfafi catukkattalavufi cplla yan^u narpattara- 
vadu varai arupadelupadu samvatsarattin 'uddes'arn 

’ ^'irujQjteu^iriTear, 

* ( ) the letters in the bracket were supplied from the 

Transcript of the Epigraphist’s office through the kind courtesy 
of Sri Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu. 

* The letters could not be read and are therefore left blank. 
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payireradu palkidanda nilattir padaha muppadun kaik- 
kondu Colariccadaravilagamenfu perittu komparuttup 
payir ceydu nis'adi pattuk kalamuttakkadavarkalaha 
iraiyiliyakkittandom. Innilattukku yandu narpattara- 
vadu iraiyilikkas'u onrunkollakkadavomallatomahavum. 
Itarke 

(4) tiramandu mudal attandu torum aindu -kas'u 
iraiyilikkas'u kollakkadavomahavum. Ikkas'u aindu 
. . . vadu . . . innilattukkum manaikkum errikkolvarum 
kollaccolvarum iggramattukku pilaittarum tiruvanai- 
maruttar patta dandappaduvorahavum. Innilattukkum 
manaikkum pidagai variyum uppukka 

(5) s'um marrumepperpattadum kollakkadavomal* 
latomahavum. Ippadi acandra kalam kaikkondu pati 
nettu nattu S'rlvaisnava raksaiyahat tandomenru Sa- 
bhaiyul ninru Mahipalakulakalacceri Pattangip Palli- 
kondan Bhattan panikkap paniketteludinen ivvur Mudi- 
kon^colacce 

. (6), ri madhyasthan S'lraman periyanen ivai en- 

neluttu [II]. 

VII 

169 of 1923 

This is an inscription of Rajendra Gangaikonda (1014- 
44 A.D.) son of Rajaraja the Great, and belongs to the fourth 
regnal year. The birudas and pras'astis of the king are not 
seen in tMs nor do we find the historical introductions with 
which Ws inscriptions are prefaced in his later years such as 
tirumanni valara etc. Rajaraja was alive till the fourth year 
of Rajendra and for the inscriptions of the first four years the 
prasfastis or historical introductions are not noticeable for.- 
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Rajendra. The fifth year when Rajendra became sole king 
recorded several inscriptions with the historical introduction 
tirumanni valara. This may probably justify the inference 
that Rajendra followed the practice of having historical intro- 
ductions only after he became the reigning sovereign. 

Engraved on the north wall of the Sundaravaradaperumal 
temple, No. 169 of 1923 is a very short inscription and 
belongs to the fourth year of Rajendra. The contents of the 
inscription record the transaction of the grant of certain 
lands purchased by Kohgaraiyar to the Vellaimurti Alvar of the 
village and breaks of abruptly leaving the inscription incom- 
plete. At the time when this was recorded Uttarameiur had 
not received the name of Edjendracolacaturvedimangalam for 
that is an event which took place later in the reign of 
Rajendra. The inscription was recorded at the orders of the 
Perutiguri Sabhd of Uttaramerur. 

(1) Svasti S'rl [II] Kopparakesarivanmarana S'ri 
(Raje)ndracola devarkku y'andu 4 avadu* Jayankonda 
colamandalattu K^liyurkottattu tankurru U ttarameruc- 
caturvvediman 

(2) kalattu Perunguri Sabhaiyo meluttu. Nammur 

Vellaimurti Alvarkku Kongaraiyar vilaikku^kondu vaitta 
koHai bhumi. . . [H] 

' read 4 

’Above the word Qsirsh^S are f6und three letters <*«»>#. 
Apparently the engraver wrongly began the second line where 
these letters appear but found his mistake by the jjme he had 
incised ; and therefore engraved the spcond line in continua- 
tion of the last two letters of the first line i.e., which when 
read together form the word u)® ««);*#. 

’ The inscription is incomplete. 


(To be Coniinued) 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. Publications 

SangItaratnakara : The second volume of this work is 
nearing completion, containing three chapters, namely ii to iv. 
It is expected that the book could be issued at an early date. 
No part of the second volume has appeared in the Bulletin. ’ 

UsaNIRUDDHA ; A small portion of this work was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin in May 1941. The whole book is now 
ready, with indices of verses and of words and with notes 
and Introduction. The index of words contains the corres- 
ponding Sanskrit equivalent, so that i^ serves as a glossary. 
The notes record the features of a p?ilm-leaf manuscript 
utilized for the edition and the Introduction discusses the 
question of the author in detail, among many other points. 
The book is already issued. 

Spinozian Wisdom : This work appeared serially in 
the Bulletin and is now issued as a separate book. 

AcyutaraYaBHYLVDAYA : With the supplementary mat- 
ter, now in the course of .publication, it is hoped that the book 
will be confpleted soon and will be issued at an early date. 

Nyay’akusuma^JALI : In this issue of the Bujleiin^ the 
second Book is completed. In J;hese two Books, the author 
has given his exposition of the Nyaya view on the problem of 
God. The remaining threes Books deal with the refutation of 
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possible objections from other Schools of thought. It is propos- 
ed to issue the first part of" the work with these two Books, 
along with some Notes which arc needed to explain some 
points that necessarily became obscure in the course of the 
transition from the Sanskrit language to English. 

As'VALaYANA Grhya SuTHA : The first chapter of this 
work had appeared in the Bulletin, and it is proposed to 
release this portion as Part I. The book will be issued very 
soon. 

A Sanskrit Letter of Mohamad Dara Shukoh : 
This appeared in instalments in the Bulletin in October 1941 
and* in May and October 1943. The text, with English 
translation and notes, has now been issued as a separate 
ptimphlet. 

II. Niruktavartika 

In the second part of the fifth volume of the Annals of 
Oriental Research of the Madras University I had given a 
fairly comprehensive,, account of this important and ancient 
Vedic work. My idea was that such a note may help persons 
in search of manuscripts to identify this work. I find that a 
manuscript has been located in Malabar, I have not yet 
received the manuscript and I am not able to give any more 
information on the work, except that the work has been dis- 
covered. As soon as I receive the work I will give a full 
account of it. Even this announcement, 1 hope, will be of 
some interest to students of Vedic literature. 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES- 

PADARTHARATNAMANJUSA OF KRSNADEVA 
By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 


PadaratharatnatnaUjusa is a work on the Vais'esika system. 
Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum (I, 320) mentions it as a 
Nydya work of Krsuatubhatta. This KrsnambhaHa should ijot 
be confused with his later and famous namesake, the commentator 
of a large number of Navya Nydya works. In fact the name 
occurs only either as Krsna or Krsnadeva in the two MSS. of 
the work noticed here. Aufrecht mentions the work also under 
Krsuabhaita, son of Visnubhatta, of the Patavardhana family, 
nephew of Gadddhara (C.C.I, 119). ‘Hek notices only one MS. 
(JReport XXV). There are two MSS. of *the work in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, Nos. 8541 and 8542. Of these the former 
is complete. The particulars which Aufrecht gives regarding the 
author, are not found in this work. Here the author inwkes 
Nrpalicdsya, Hara, Ganapati, Renukddevt an^ Rama, and says 
that he acquired proficiency in Mlmdmsd by devotion to the 
feet of Maflcls'a. He* ^oes not mention his father or uncle, but 
mentions his patron, king Arjuna, son of Sarhudhari (?) The 
identity of, this patron is shrouded in mystery. He does not 
appear to • have been* mentioned in the other two works^ namely 
Paddrthacandrikd-vildsa and Mdthuritikd which Aufrecht notices 
under the same author. From this I am led to doubt the iden- 
tity of the author of PaddrtharatnamaJljusd with that of Paddr- 
thacatidrikd-vildsa and Mathttrlilka. 
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The work consists of 317 verses* and deals with the well 
known Vais esika categoric^. Both the MSS. in the Anup Sans- 
krit Library are in Devanagari script. They are old and damaged. 
The second has been repaired. The first, /.c., the complete one 
is dated at the end as Samvar 1638 (a.d. 1581). Kr^nadeva must 
have, therefore, flourished earlier than the latter half of the 16th 
century. This complete MS. belonged to Harsaklrti UpUdhyaya 
of Nagapuriya TapUgaccha. I give here extracts of the begin- 
ning and end from the complete MS. The other MS. has lost 
the end. 

Begins : I 

qq 3[qT qq 1 

11 \ n 

goqqorqi^lf^g^^l ff? q?:qi | 

qq 11 i; 

qT^?? 5 >gqa^qqTqr: 11 « n 
qf^ ^Tqt =qT^g ggg I 

il 11 

q?:c!|qq^f 

^WlfqqiqJi II ^ II 


* At the end the extent is given as 320 Pranthas. 
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qtS^?clT»?qqqf|;ERI- 
qrq^isiigq^ ^^tqi I 

qpiFa: qf^vrif^ frq^qm q# qqi q^iun: 

qi|#i?:51^qRqif^^ q ^fq qRiqoT*l II V9 H 
qrqKlFqra^qiq; ^msi qlqi^q^Rg^ | 
q^'t^ a q?^ qi'4 »qR?Tf Rifs ^^rrqq: || ii 
qq gfqqiqiqs^ q^fs^is qfqg^qOas’q^qL i 

eqiqqipqf^qf^? actfqqiqpqq^g ^qi; gqqi: || ^ || 
siqRqfq^^i qRqRifeqHiqqfq. i 
q^rqi^qs^i fiq q^g^ifqqtq in o il 
qq qT=5q: qgjTq: ?qi^qi^ qqqit^q: I 
qiqTsqiq«a qi^§i qiqi qiqfq^iRs: il U II 

Ends : 

qSrq^^qs^qR^^r ^^orfqfqfq^ 1 
fq^qqiyqisisq qqmisfqpqq: qqiq^ii ii 
fq:^qf8dfqqi^fe^55q|[i^?qrqsfqq" 
?^qi?lfqqqTsqsi3JTc5qf>ojqii^fq(q | 

^-ql qiR^ 3 # Tl^lfq 

q?qTsq gqqiir?: ^^aTffqqi 4%q;iqtq4 11 ?v9 n _ 

ffq qf^^oT^qrqcrqqj qsm^q^qr ?iqwi II q^qi \ko II 
^qq[ qq 3Tif^qqf3 3 ^ 3 ^^ sffqRS^'fqqqi^f^qfftgqi- 
sqi^ • • • II 
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A RARE COMMENTARY ON THE RAGHUVAMS'A 

By H. G. '"Narahari, M.A. 

I ATTEMPT in this paper to give a brief account of the 
r Raghukavyatjka of Srinatha^ a commentary on the Raghuvams^a 
of Kalidasa. Manuscripts of this commentary are extremely rare. 
The Cambridge-University Library can claim ’ to possess a MS. of it ; 
but as this MS. gives ' the commentary for cantos I-IX only, it is to 
be regarded as very fragmentary. The only oth«r place where 
a MS. of the commentary is known seems to be the Adyar Library. 
I do not find the mention of another MS. in any of the available 
Catalogues. Even the Adyar Library can be considered to be 
only more lucky than the Cambridge University Library. For even 
th is MS. (XL. C. 14) is incomplete, and the portion giving the 
commentary for Canto XII is missing in what is available of the 
codex. Nor is the commentary full for Cantos XI and XIII. 
The MS. is in paper which is fairly old, worn-out and insect- 
perforated. It consists of 78 folia, and is written in I )evanagari 
of the Maithili type. There are 24 lines in each page. Three 
lines in red ink at both ends supply the margin to the manuscript. 

Even this fragmentary MS. is not useless in understanding 
the nature of this comm^tacy. Its colophons usually end : 

1. 

ti 

. . . . 01 ^ ... \ 

It is thus obvious that the commentator is Srlnulha, and 
that his gloss goes by the name of flka. In the colophon for the 
last Canto, the commentary is called Raghukavyatjka : 

' Xufrecht, CC. II. 114a ; 160a. 

nbid..U,lHa. 

® MS. (fol. la) wrongly reads rq. 

f 

* MS. wrongly reads **1 !. 
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I 

^I5qirci5Cg* ^’^crftq^lc^Tf 1 

••••••.. 

7\ Striking feature of the commentary is that it accepts certain 
Varictas Lectionis in the text of the Raghuvcuhs^a as compared 
with the Nirnayasagar Press Edition of it. The following may be 
cittid in illustration : 

1. The third quarter of verse 81 of Canto XI has 3^ 

^ vjlTTqT, while the Nirnayasagar Press Edition of the Raghu^ 
viifijs'ii has here. 

2. Canto XIV begins {foL 646) with the following extra verse 
as compared with the Nirnayasagar Edition of the text ; 

q?TfTT^ cT5? I 

It is quite probable that our author is identical with S'ri- 
natha, the author of a commentary on the Naisadha, called the 
Natsadlityaprakds'a, A MS. of this coflijnentary ^ is described 
Udder the# number 1942 by Rajendralal Mitra in his Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts ; and on comparison of the opening fines of 
both these commentaries, it seems as though the theme is similar 
between them : 

• ••••• 

lacunae lacunae jqi# lacunae II \ II 

■ ' fol. 83h* 

’ MS. ifol. 65a) wronjly has only qi here. 

* MS. has here. 

■ ^ The Cambridge University Library lias also a MS. of J:b is commentary 
(see Aufrecht, op. cit,, II, 67a) ; but as it contains but one leaf, it is of no use 
for purposes.of study. 

* This portion is not clear in the MS. 
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m] ^ ! 

(j^) II H II 

im II ^ II 

3?fflrnirioi; qiqi: ^R^qinq’:*^ ^ || y il 

,••••• 

( R(i:^lnik(ivy(ittkay foil, 1 J). 

«.•••• 

qoTw? ^^Fq^iqfq?; I 

^\7A cqiS^qiq^ISl^q ^T^fq II 

^ ?qiq=q?!f4^b i 

^qqfNf q;^: qil^q fq^ qfa^^qifj^Ji: II 

qf^rq qi^^i qfqi qiiqfci i 

qfl ^ qf^ qif»1tq r^lfq ■^ || 

• • • • » • 

( Nai^icuih lyaprakUsa ), 

\ 

It is not possible to say anything definite regarding the date 
of our commentator. The MS. of his commentary was copied in 
the city of Pattana on the third day of the bright-half of the 
month of Vawiikha in Sariivat 1687 ( = A.l). 1630) as can be 
understood fromVhe following lines at the ( lose of the codex : 

?«tqi<inq5iq*it i gq »i5ifi ^g^iqis-wi: i 

This should allow us to infer that c. A. I). 1580 at" least is {he 
terminus ad quern for the date of the commentary. 


MS. reads jfl 



REVIEWS 

Jainism and Karncitaha Culture by S. R. Sharma, M.A. 
Published by Karnataka Historical Research Society, Dharwar — 
Demy 8vo, Pages xix, 213. Price Rs. 5/- ^ 

Jaina contributions to Karnataka Culture range over a very 
wide field — Religion, Philosophy, Poetics, Drama, GrarYimar, 
Prosody, Lexicography, Rhetoric, Biography, Fine Arts (especially 
Architecture) Mathematics, Culinary Science [Pdka Sdstra), 
Astrology and Astronomy, Veterinary Science, Medical Science and 
so on. According to the late R. Narasimhacharya, the learned 
Editor of the Karnataka Kavicarite^ “ The earliest cultivafors of 
the language (Kannada) for literary purposes were the Jainas ; 
and down to the twelfth century, we have with very few exceptions, 
only Jaina Authors (Vol. I, p. xx). rfhere is also a Jaina 

tradition that the inventor of the Kannada Alphabet was Bramhi, 

• • 

the gifted daughter of Rsabhadeva their first Tirthankara. A 
striking feature characteristic of many Jaina writers is the fact 
that though many of them were finished Samskrit scholars capable 
of producing fine literary works in that languajjfe, yet, they Wrote 
many of their works in the mother tongue of people among whom 
they lived. It is to this^ praiseworthy feature that we owe the fact 
that the contributions of Jaina scholars to our classical literature in 
Kannada ayd Tamil have been great and first-rate. The author 
of book under * review deals with these contributions to 

Karnataka Culture and with the history of Jainism in the following 
four chapters into which the books isf divided : — 

(1) Historical Survey ; (2) Contributions : Literature, Art 
and Architecture ; (3) Idealism* and Realism ; (4) Karnatak Culture V 
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The book is well documented throughout. There are four 
useful Appendices. One deafs with the geneologies of S'vetambara 
and Digambara Gurus ; a second gives the documentary sources 
available to the student of Jainism and the names of Libraries in 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay and in the states of Mysore 
and Kolhapur wherq the manuscripts are known to exist together 
with the number of works in each Library. A third Appendix 
deals with two technical terms of fundamental importance in 
Jaina Doctrine and Practice viz, Syadvada and Sallekhana. , A 
fourth Appendix gives a fairly extensive Bibliography of books and 
Articles. There is also a useful Index. 

The work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the study 
of Jainism in Karnataka and its contribution to Karnataka Culture. 

G. S. M. 


The Anupasiuthaguiicivatara by \’itthalakrsiia. Edited by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon). The Ganga Oriental 
Series, The Anup Sanslv^it Library, Bikaner. 

The Golden Jubilde of the rule of the late Maharaja of Bikaner 
was an occasion of great jubilation to the world of Sanskrit, for 
in commemoration of that occasion the late Maharaja declared 
open to the public the Library of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Fort, Bikaner, s^id sanctioned the inauguration of a series of 
Sanskrit publications known as the Ganga Oriental Series. 
Thanks to the continued interest of the •present Maharaja, his 
•worthy successor, and of Minister Panikkar, the Anup Sanskrit 
Library at Bikaner has been put on the map of research in the 
country, Under the direction of Dr. KunUan Raja, a Gatalogue 
of tha 10000 MSS. there is to be brought out, as also a regular 
succession of text-editions. •The Curator of the Library, Sri 
Madhava Krishna Sarma, has already shown evidence of his 
enthusiasm and work. 
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The Anup Sanskrit Library contains MSS. which were mainly 
collected by Maharaja Anup Singh»( 1669-98) during his stay with 
Aurangazeb in the Deccan. The opportunity afforded to South 
Indian Scholars to take part in the Anup Library and its^ublication 
activities is appropriate in view of Maharaja Anup Singh’s stay in 
the South and his passing away at Adoni. . It is also proper that 
a Series of Texts published from his Library should start with a 
book dedicated to his glory. 

The AnJipasimhaguitavatara by poet Vitthalakrspa is a 
panegyric on King Anupasiriiha in ten Avataras, extolling the 
hero’s qualities. As there was only a single defective MS. of the 
work, the editor had to wrestle hard with the lines to present a 
readable version ; a few verses still remain unreconstructed, and 
in some cases, the idea of the panegyrist is not yet fully clear. 
One does not fail to enjoy in these verses a few fancies and 
conceits which are both fresh and striking. 

The Editor has provided the text with an English translation. 
The corruptions in the MS. as also explanations of some of the 
passages are given in the footnotes. The world of scholars owe 
gratitude to the Editor and the authorities of the Bikaner state 
for the revival of the Anup Library. 

V. Raghavan 


SrT Lalitastottaras-atanamastotra, Devanagari Text with 
Tainil Translation anfl ^Notes, V. Ramachandra Sarma, N. Rajam 
& Co., As. 6. 

This js a welcome addition to the growing Sanskrit Stotra 
lif^ature. which is .being made available with Tamil renderings 
by enterprising and pious publishers and authors. The Hundred 
and Eight Addresses to the DevWforming this booklet are mostly 
based on the famous LalitSsahasranamastotra. Sri Ramachandra 
Sarma has provided this text here with word for word as* well as 
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running Tamil meaning, and what is more helpful to devotees of 
Devi, citations of appropriate parallels from the well-known devi- 
hymns, and texts of the cult. Kataka on p. 4 rendered as gold 
refers to an ornament on the arm ; for 39 and 42, the corres- 
ponding Namans from the Sahasranaman, s'!. 128 and 140 could 
have been added ; the rendering of the passage ‘ Astamicandra 
etc.’ quoted from the Sahasranaman seems to be wrong (p. 21) ; 
bothi the translation and the notes and parallels for no. 61 appear 
far-fetched ; the abbreviations and their index have some omissions : 
Ci. sta. p. 21 which is and Bhava, p. 24 ; La. 

sta. has to stand for the incompletely named Lalitastnvaratna 
and the unmentioned Laghustava. Otherwise the work has been 
done well, and is bound to be of use to the numerous IJpasakas 
of Lalita. 

V. R. 



EDITORIAL 

Observations 

In the last issue of the Bulletin, we had made some 
observations on the All-India Oriental Conference. After these 
observations were published, the Adyar Library has received an 
invitation for the next session of the Conference, which will 
be held in the Benares Hindu University at the end of 
December. It was really a very magnanimous offer that has 
been made by the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of that Uaiiver- 
sity, and I am sure that all scholars interested in Oriental 
Studies will be grateful to the Benares Hindu University for 
this timely hospitality. 

But, the main thesis in our observations remain. The 
Conference must be in a position to make its own arrangements 
for holding the sessions independent of the generosity of any 
individual, coroporation or Government. Scholarship must 
keep itself above patronage from wealthy paeons and wealthy 
ins^tutions. 

May we take the liberty to suggest that the Conference, 
may reco|;nize a few Centres ” with whatever designation 

may chose, wljere, in the event of any difficulty in holding 
the sessions at the places previously fixed, it would#be possible 
to make the needed arrangements in a speedy way at short 
notice, to hold the session. In such a “ Centre ” there must 
be the facilities to accomm'odate the delegates and to hold tlfe 
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meetings. There must also be a sufficient number of “ mem- 
bers ” of the Conference. ■ There are many such centres in 
India where the requisite facilities are present. The Conference 
must be self-sufficient, the Delegates’ fee being made enough 
for over-head charges and the Delegates paying for their own 
expenses during the session, in the event of previous arrange- 
ments failing. 

We welcome the note published in the New Indian 
Antiquary (Vol. VI, Part 4) regarding the publication of notices 
of important manuscripts in Oriental Journals. This Bulletin 
started with such a feature as an integral part of the periodical, 
and ihroughout, notices of important manuscripts have been 
a regular and conspicuous feature of this Bulletin. We have 
published detailed notices of a large number of rare 
manuscripts in the Adyar Library, and also similar contri- 
butions from other sources. 

In the various issues of this Bulletin, we had been em- 
phasizing the value of starting an organization for the Oriental 
Manuscripts Libraries , in India. A formal start has already 
been made in this direction at the Hyderabad session of the 
Oriental Conference in December 1941. The organization has 
not yet begun to function efficiently. When such an organiza- 
tion is placed on a firm footing and begins to function pro- 
perly, certainly, ^!^ere is enough scope for a separate periodical 
specially devoted to the problem of Oriental Manuscripts. 
Until such time, the step that we had been regularly adopting 
in this Bulletin and which the New Indian Antiquary proposes 
to accept for itself, is the right one. The Oriental JourrK,!s 
can introduce such mansucript notes as a regular feature in all 
their issues. 


Psinted and published by C. Subbarayudu at ihe Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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JUST RELEASED 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ViSISTADVAITA 

By Prof. P. N. Srinivasa Chari, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College (Retired) 

A critical and comprehensive survey of Yisistadvaita 
presented for the first time 

Price Rs. 10/- 


VADAVALI OF JAYATIRTA 

with English Translation and Notes by P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A., 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Fellow in Philosophy, 
Benares Hindu University 
Translated into English for the first time 

Price Rs. 4/- 


SPINOZIAN WISDOM 

or 

NATURAL RELIGION 


By James Arther. 

With an Introduction, a short sketoh of the Life 
of Spinoza and an Index 
Price Rs. 2 12 0 


USANIRUDDHA OF RAMA ^ANIVADA 

Edited by I^andit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
^ and 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon). 

^ith an^ Introduction in English by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
and Index of important words. 

Price Rs. 3 8 0 


Cop/efi Q&p be had of: 

t he THEOBOPHICM^ publishing house, AbYAR*’ 
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BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Journal of B.H.XJ. (published thrice a year). Vols. 1-7 (1937-43) 
Rs. 4 per vol. Postage & carriage extra. 

B. H.U. Magazine (issued quarterly from 1925 to 1936). Vols. 25-36. 
Rs. 3/- each. Mostly out of Print. 

C. H.C. Magazine (issued monthly from 1901 to 1924). Vols. 1-24. 
Vols. 5-24 available Rs. 2/- each. Mostly out of Print. 

Purchasers of any 25 vols. will get a disc, of 25%. 

Benares Hindu University, 1906-1942. A handbook edited by 
V. A. Sundaram. Rs. 10/- B.H.U. Brochure (Old Students’ 

Assn.), Rs. 3/- 

Ancient Indian Polity by D. R. Bhandarkar, Rs. 3/- ; Age of 
Imperial Guptas by K. 1). Banerjee, Rs. 3/- ; Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, Rs. 3/- 

To be had a^ —B H.U Press Book Depot, BENARES 


'the mythic society, bangalore 

(FOUNDED IN 1909) 

Privileges of Membership : 

(0 Free supply of the Quarterly Journal published by the Society. 

(ii) Use of the Reading Room and Library. 

(iii) Admission to periodical lectures. 

Activities of the Society : 

Arranges for periodicf’l lectures In’ scholars of recognised merit m the field 
of Indology. Publishes a Quarterly Journal embodying the transactions of th^ 
Society and Original articles on History, Archaeology. Philosophy. Anthropology, 
Ethnology, Religion and other allied subjects and encourages researches in the 
above subjects. 

Rates of Subscription : 

'Annual Subscription — Rs. 5 - Inland. 

Do. — Sh. 9/- Foreign. 

Life Member Donation — Rs. 100/-. 

Resident Members, Associations, LibrHries, 

Reading rooms, etc. — Rs. 5/- a year. 

Moffussil Members — Rs. 3/- a year. 

For further Particulars apply to : 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

Mythic Society, Daly Memorial HaU, 

Cenetaph Road, Bangalore City. 





THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

SRI sankaragurukuLam, srirangam 


Editor : Gurubhaktasikhamani, Sastraprasarabhushana, T. K. 

Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, B.A., Founder of Sri Sankara- 
gurukulam, Srirangam. 

Literarv Adviser : Vidyasagara, Vidyavacaspati, Bharatakalanidhi 
P. P. Subrahmanya Sastd, B.A. (Oxon.) M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 

The Main Features are : 

1. The publication of rare and hitherto unpublished works of 

writers of established reputation on all branches of 
learning bearing on Hindu Culture and Learning. 

2. The reviewing of books and periodicals on current thought. 

3. The encouraging of the production of original compositions 

in Sanskrit by contemporary writers and poets. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/ onlv. The Journal is published 
Quarterly. 


Reprints from the Journal : 

1. Pancharatnakarikas 

2. Nayamanjari 

3. Balabharata Part I 

4. Kumarasambhava champu 
Damarukam 

6. Sringaraprakasa Vart I 

7. Manishapanchakarn 

^8. Stptraratnamjla Part I 
9. Ramayanarahasya 
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